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CONSTITUTIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT IN SYRIA 


With Emphasis on the Constitution of 1950 
Majid Khadduri 


situdes since its separation from the Ottoman Empire 

after World War I. A monarchy for a short period under 
Faysal, it then passed, against its will, into the position of a 
mandated territory under French administration. Another eight 
years elapsed before the struggle between the Mandatory and the 
Syrian nationalists was sufficiently resolved to permit the formu- 
lation of a constitution even remotely agreeable to both parties, 
and never during the period of the mandate was any constitution 
consistently in full force. This record might be attributed to the 
conflict between an unbending French colonial policy and an 
equally uncompromising Syrian nationalism, but after Syria at- 
tained its independence in 1945-46, it still experienced a series 
of coups and counter-coups. Finally, a completely revised consti- 


G set HAS experienced a number of constitutional vicis- 
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tution was drafted and promulgated in September 1950 with high 
hopes that it might prove to be the panacea for all of the 
country’s ills. 

This process, however, should not be regarded as evidence 
of inherent insecurity in Syria’s political life, but rather as a 
transitory stage in its constitutional evolution. In it can be seen 
the gradual ironing out of doubts and conflicts over the nature 
of the Syrian state, the proper functions of its government, and 
its relations with the outside world, social and economic as well 
as political. Syria has freed itself too recently from foreign in- 
fluence for it to have adjusted fully to both national and inter- 
national circumstances. 


FROM 4A NATIONAL MONARCHY TO A MANDATORY 
ADMINISTRATION 


Amir Faysal, at the head of an Arab army, entered Damascus 
in October 1918 with the avowed intention of establishing an 
Arab government. But before he had time to organize a con- 
stitutional regime, he was caught up in the larger issue of the 


peace settlement regarding the whole Arab world. The Syrians, 
too impatient to wait for the final decisions of the Peace Con- 
ference and suspicious of what these decisions would be, called 
a Syrian Congress representing “Greater Syria” (including Leb- 
anon and Palestine), on the basis of the old Ottoman Electoral 
Law." This Congress, functioning as both Legislative Assembly 
and National Convention, considered all matters related to na- 
tional and foreign policy as well as the drafting of a constitution. 
It held three main sessions between June 3, 1919, and July 19, 
1920. It prepared, during its last session, a draft constitution of 
148 articles which, though no formal final vote was taken, had 
been accepted in principle.*? The Congress was still considering 
the second reading when the crisis with the French authorities 

1 Elections were actually held only in the interior of Syria; the deputies from Lebanon 
and Palestine, owing to the objection of the French and British military authorities to the 
elections, were chosen on the basis of petitions signed by voters in support of their candi- 
dates. See Philippe David, Un Gouvernement Arabe 4 Damas: Le Congrés Syrien (Paris, 


1923), Pp. 51-63. 
2 Cf. Philippe David, of. cit., p. 107. 
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developed and it adjourned on July 19, 1920, never to meet 
again.* 

The Constitution of 1920 provided for a limited monarchy, a 
bicameral legislature, and a responsible ministry: provisions for 
the structure of the central government followed the normal 
pattern of West-European constitutional monarchies. Syria was 
to be an indivisible political unit, but its boundaries were left 
undefined. The Syrian Government was to be an Arab Govern- 
ment, its capital Damascus, and its religion Islam. The Constitu- 
tion included a Bill of Rights guaranteeing civil liberties and 
freedom of thought and of religion. The monarchy was to be 
vested in the Hashimi family, with Faysal the first king. Both 
the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies were to be elected 
bodies; the deputies by secret ballot in two degrees, and the 
Senators by the Chamber of Deputies of each province. The 
administration of the country was to be on a “decentralized” 
basis: each province was to have its own local administration 
with a single legislative body called the Chamber of Deputies. 
The judiciary was to be independent, with a High Court ap- 
pointed by the King as the supreme judicial organ.* 

The work of the Syrian Congress was cut short by French 
action. At a meeting of the San Remo Conference on April 24, 
1920, the mandate over Syria and Lebanon was given to France. 
On July 14 General Gouraud sent an ultimatum to Faysal de- 
manding, inter alia, the acceptance of the French mandate and 
dismissal of the Syrian national army.” Faysal’s reply, accepting 
the terms of the ultimatum, was sent a few hours before the 
expiration of the time limit but did not arrive in time.* French 
troops at once proceeded to establish their authority. Faysal’s 

8 On the work of the Syrian Congress, see Philippe David, of. cit., Chapters 6 and 8; 
Amin Sa‘id, Al-thawra al-arabiyyah al-kubra [The Great Arab Revolt] (Cairo, 1934), 
Vol. II, pp. 18-23, 130-32; Sati‘ al-Hasri, Yawm Maysalun [The Day of Maysalun] 
(Beirut, 1947), pp. 245-60. 

* For text of the Constitution, see Appendix to Philippe David, of. cit., pp. 135-53. 

5 For the text of the ultimatum and the events leading to it, see Sati‘ al-Hasri, of. cit., 
pp. 96ff.; George Antonius, The Arab Awakening (London, 1938), pp. 306-309; J. de V. 


Loder, The Truth about Mesopotamia, Palestine, and Syria (London, 1923), pp. 77-79; 
Amin Sa‘id, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 167-74. 


®° The Congress was adamant in its opposition, but the Cabinet approved the acceptance 
of the ultimatum. See Sati‘ al-Hasri, of. cit., pp. 112, 114, 121. 
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meagre forces were shattered at Maysalun (July 24, 1920), and 
his Arab regime went to pieces. 

The elimination of the Arab Government was no difficult 
problem to France, but its replacement by another proved to 
be a problem of great complexity since the Syrian nationalists, 
humiliated by France at Maysalun, now were unprepared to 
accept anything short of complete independence. They not only 
refused to cooperate with France in the administration of the 
mandate, but also began actively to oppose French rule by peti- 
tions to the J.eague of Nations, strikes and demonstrations, and 
eventually armed uprisings. The most serious action was the 
general Syrian revolt of 1925-27 which came very near to lib- 
erating Syria from French rule. 

The Syrian revolt taught both France and Syria that a com- 
promise must be sought. In the fall of 1926 the Syrian nationalists 
submitted to M. Ponsot, the new High Commissioner, a memo- 
randum in which they asked France (1) to “forget the past” and 
inaugurate a period of cooperation; (2) to hold elections for a 
Constituent Assembly and promulgate a constitution; (3) to 
achieve Syrian unity; (4) to organize a national army; (5) to 
conclude a treaty of alliance between Syria and France which 
would replace the mandate; (6) to admit Syria to membership 
in the League of Nations; and (7) to proclaim a general am- 
nesty.” On July 26, 1927, M. Ponsot issued a statement in which 
he conceded certain national demands, such as the preparation 
of a constitution and eventual transformation of Syria’s man- 
datory status to one of full independence.* After further negotia- 
tions between M. Ponsot and such leading Syrian nationalists as 
Hashim al-Atasi and Ibrahim Hananu, it was finally agreed to 
hold general elections for a Constituent Assembly. 

In accordance with Article I of the mandate, France was re- 
quired to promulgate within three years an organic law for Syria. 
It had, however, taken no less than six years from the coming 
into force of the mandate in 1922 to persuade the Syrian na- 
tionalists to accept a compromise on a national regime. On Feb- 
ruary 12, 1928, M. Ponsot appointed Sheikh Taj al-Din al- 


7 Amin Sa‘id, op. cit., Vol. III, p. 522. 
8 Ibid., pp. 527-31. For French text, see Le Temps, July 31, 1927. 
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Hasani, Qadi of Damascus and a moderate nationalist, as head 
of a provisional Government charged with holding general elec- 
tions and calling a Constituent Assembly. Recent insurgents and 
political prisoners were released.° 


THE CONSTITUTION OF 1930 


The elections for a Constituent Assembly were held in April 
1928 and the Assembly met at Damascus on June 9. M. Ponsot, 
in his inaugural address, declared that once the Assembly had 
completed its work the time would have come for placing the 
relations between France and Syria on the basis of a treaty. 
Sheikh Taj al-Din declared that the Assembly “will have full 
freedom in the drafting of the Constitution.” *° The Assembly 
elected Hashim al-Atasi, leader of the Syrian nationalists, as its 
president; and appointed a drafting committee of 27 members, 
with Ibrahim Hananu as its chairman and Fawzi al-Ghazzi as 
rapporteur. 

The drafting of the Constitution was primarily the work of 
a subcommittee of three, Fawzi al-Ghazzi, Fa‘iz al-Khuri, and 
Zaki al-Khattib, under the chairmanship of al-Ghazzi. Studying 
in detail the constitutions of Lebanon, Egypt, Iraq, Iran, France, 
and Belgium, as well as the old Ottoman Constitution of Midhat 
Pasha, the committee submitted its draft to the Constituent As- 
sembly for discussion on August 2. As finally accepted in princi- 
ple, the draft stipulated that Syria within its natural boundaries 
is an indivisible political unit and an independent sovereign 
state; its form of government is republican; and the religion of 
its head is Islam. The capital of the state is the city of Damascus. 
The Constitution provided, likewise, a Bill of Rights, in which 
the principles of liberty, equality, private property, etc., are all 
guaranteed 

The form of government is parliamentary, but the head of 
the executive power is the President of the Republic. He is 
elected by Parliament for a period of five years, but he is not 
eligible for re-election until the lapse of five years from the 


® With the exception of 39 persons whom the High Commissioner refused to set free. 


10 Jalsat al-majlis al-ta’sisi al-suri [Proceedings of the Constituent Assembly| (Damas- 
cus, 1928), pp. 1-3. 
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expiration of his term. The President selects the Prime Minister 
and appoints the ministers upon the latter’s recommendation. He 
sanctions legislation and signs treaties; but treaties and con- 
tracts having to do with the security of the State and its financial 
policy must be approved by Parliament. The President is not 
responsible, since every decision or decree made by him should 
be countersigned by the Minister or Ministers concerned, except 
the decree for appointing a Prime Minister. The President calls, 
prorogues, and dissolves Parliament upon the recommendation 
of the Cabinet. The Cabinet is composed of not more than seven 
members who are individually, as well as jointly, responsible to 
Parliament. The Ministers need not be members of Parliament, 
but they can attend and take part in Parliamentary debate. 

Parliament is made up of one House (the Majlis, or Chamber 
of Deputies), which is freely elected every four years and sits 
in two sessions each year — from mid-March to the end of May, 
and from mid-October to the end of December. The Chamber 
of Deputies meets in public as well as in secret session and its 
members enjoy full parliamentary immunity during the session. 
Every male Syrian who has attained his twentieth year can vote. 
Parliament can initiate legislation, except perhaps financial bills, 
and can ask questions regarding the conduct of any Ministry. 
The Constitution provided also for the establishment of a High 
Court composed of 15 members to be chosen from Parliament 
and from among competent judges. This Court is regarded as 
the supreme judicial organ of the State. Finally, the Constitution 
might be amended by two-thirds of the members of Parliament 
or at the request of the President of the Republic in agreement 
with the Council of Ministers and with the approval of two- 
thirds of the Parliament. 

The draft constitution may be regarded as expressing the free 
will of the Syrian people. It ignored entirely France’s obliga- 
tions as a Mandatory Power toward the League of Nations, since 
the Constituent Assembly regarded Syria both as fully inde- 
pendent and as an indivisible political unity; that is, to include 
Lebanon and Palestine. The High Commissioner, placed in an 
impossible position, informed the Assembly that certain articles 
in the draft called for express reservations on his part, some be- 
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cause they were in formal contradiction with France’s interna- 
tional obligations as a Mandatory Power, others because they 
could not be given practical effect without a previous agreement 
with France. The following articles were specifically objected 
to: 


Article 73. The President exercises the right of pardon. Amnesties can only 
be granted by law. 


Article 74. The President concludes and signs treaties; but treaties concern- 
ing the security of the state or the public finances, treaties of commerce, 
and, in general, all treaties which cannot be denounced at the expiration 


of each year do not become definitive until they have been voted by 
Parliament. 


Article 75. The President of the Republic nominates representatives abroad 
and receives foreign representatives. 


Article 110. The organization of the future army will form the subject of a 
special law. 


Article 112. The President of the Republic may, on the proposal of the 
Council of Ministers, proclaim a state of siege in disturbed districts, on 
condition that he inform Parliament immediately. If Parliament is not in 
session, the President will proceed to summon it without delay. 


Further, Article 2, declaring Syria to be both indivisible and 
fully sovereign, the High Commissioner stated, was in conflict 
not only with international agreements, but with a “situation of 
fact and of law” which could not be modified by a unilateral 
decision.’ He suggested that the Assembly should separate (dis- 
jonction) the foregoing six articles. Sheikh Taj al-Din, the 
Prime Minister, endorsed the request of the High Commissioner 
and asked the Assembly to delete these articles until the question 
of relations with France was settled by a treaty of alliance.” 

The High Commissioner’s message and Sheikh Taj al-Din’s 
statement aroused the indignation of the Assembly. The unani- 
mous opinion of the members was that those six articles were the 
only ones that mattered and that their separation would virtually 
“leave nothing significant” in the constitution. The Assembly 
therefore handed the High Commissioner a formal note of re- 
jection. The High Commissioner retorted by adjourning the 
Assembly for three months; but the Assembly, meeting for the 


11 Rapport a la Société des Nations sur la situation de la Syrie et du Liban, p. 16. See 
also Proceedings of the Constituent Assembly, p. 278. 


12 For the Assembly’s reactions, see Proceedings of the Constituent Assembly, p. 279-308 
passim. 
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last time on August 10, 1928, passed a resolution empowering its 
President to negotiate on its behalf with the authorities “for the 
fulfilment of the country’s [national] aspirations.” But negotia- 
tions between the leading Syrian nationalists and the High Com- 
missioner led to no agreement. Following an exchange of a num- 
ber of proposals and counter-proposals, the High Commissioner, 
by a decree issued on February 5, 1929, prorogued the Con- 
stituent Assembly sine die.” It was over a year later, on May 14, 
1930, that M. Ponsot, after consultations in Paris, surprised the 
nationalists by promulgating the Constitution. The text included 
Article 2 as altered by a previous proposal of his to reduce it 
to “Syria is an indivisible political unity,” but the other articles 
in question remained unchanged. There appeared also a new 
provision (Article 116) withholding from application all pro- 
visions which infringed upon France’s international obligations 
relative to Syria, or dealt with the maintenance of security or 
with foreign relations. Such provisions would become applicable 
only after special agreement between Syria and the French Gov- 
ernment. The Nationalists somewhat grudgingly decided to take 
part in the elections on this basis, but another eighteen months 
elapsed before M. Ponsot issued orders for holding them. The 
elections were finally completed on March 30, 1932, and re- 
sulted in a victory for the moderates rather than the nationalist 
elements. 

When Parliament met on June 7, 1932, there was considerable 
discussion regarding the election of the President. The Nation- 
alists’ candidate, Hashim al-Atasi, could muster only 17 votes; 
nevertheless they declared their intention of withdrawing from 
Parliament if the Government insisted upon the election of one 
of its two candidates: Subhi Barakat or Haqqi al-Azm. A com- 
promise was finally reached by electing Muhammad Ali al-Abid, 
who was persona grata to both groups, on the understanding 
that he would select Haqqi al-Azm, candidate of the moderates, 
as Prime Minister. In this way the first republican administra- 
tion was established by the French in cooperation with the Syrian 

18 For these proposals and counter-proposals, see Amin Sa‘id, of. cit., Vol. III, pp. 550- 


51. For the French version, see Rapport 4 la Société des Nations sur la situation de la 
Syrie et du Liban, pp. 20-21. 
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_ nationalists. And it was thus that the long period of “provisional” 
administrations, under the direct control of the French High 
Commissioner, came to an end. 









































THE FIRST REPUBLIC 


Constitutional evolution during the first republic largely in- 
volved attempts to formulate treaty relations with France. There 
were two major efforts in this direction and both were unsuc- 
cessful. The main obstacle to successful treaty negotiations in 
1933 wee France’s disregard of Syrian unity."* Not only did the 
French insist that Lebanon be excluded from any future Syrian 
state even Jabal Druze and Latakia were to remain semi- 
independent.”* The Nationalists also objected to the uncertainty 
over the abolition of the capitulatory regime, the unlimited 
rights given to France to maintain forces on Syrian territory, and 
the creation of a department of common interests for the regula- 
tion and control of the economic resources in which France was 
to have a preponderant position.” 

A draft treaty was in fact signed on November 16, 1933. Fol- 
lowing a brief and inconclusive debate, during which the prin- 
cipal objections raised by the Nationalists were reiterated, the 
High Commissioner suspended Parliament. Two days later, on 
November 26, the President of the Syrian Republic withdrew 
the treaty from Parliament at the High Commissioner’s request. 
Parliament was suspended, and a year later dissolved sine die, 
with the President of the Republic authorized to govern by 
decrees. In 1934 the Government of Haqqi al-Azm was replaced 
by that of Sheikh Taj al-Din, who remained in office for about 
two years. Thus the first attempt at solving relations between 
France and Syria failed, with consequential impairment of the 
constitutional organization which had just been set up. 

France’s second attempt to come to an agreement with the 


14 The two Nationalist Cabinet members resigned in protest on April 18. For text of 
the manifesto giving their reasons, see Amin Sa‘id, of. cit., Vol. II1, pp. 575-76. 

1° For a discussion of the policy of division in Syria compared with the unitary policy 
of Britain in Iraq, see A. J. Toynbee, Survey of International Affairs, 1934 (London, 1935), 
pp. 284-88, 292-96. 

16 For a discussion of the Principal Syrian objections to the treaty and its comparison 
with the British treaty with Iraq, see George Antonius, “Syria and the French Mandate,” 
International Affairs, XIII (1934), pp. 532 ff. 
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Syrian nationalists took place in 1936 when the international situ- 
ation had become critical in consequence of Mussolini’s occupa- 
tion of Ethiopia. Prompted by his threat to the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean, and inspired by Britain’s successful move in the same 
year to appease the Egyptian nationalists, France once more of- 
fered to negotiate a treaty which would give Syria full inde- 
pendence. There was at this time the more liberal Popular Front 
Government in Paris, with Leon Blum as Prime Minister and 
Yvon Delbos as Foreign Minister, both of whom were more 
sympathetic toward Syria’s national aspirations than their prede- 
cessors. The resulting treaty of September 9, 1936, negotiated by 
a Syrian Nationalist delegation in Paris, provided for the re- 
placement of the Mandate by a Treaty of Alliance with France 
on the basis of full independence. While Lebanon was to remain 
outside of Syria, the autonomous districts (Jabal Druze and 
Latakia) were to join a unitary Syrian state. France was to re- 
ceive certain rights regarding its military position in the Levant 
(as in the case of Britain in Iraq) and the two countries were to 
consult each other in all matters of foreign policy affecting their 
common interests. The Treaty was to last for 25 years and to come 
into force, as in the case of Iraq, when Syria was admitted to 
membership in the League of Nations as an independent state. 

Elections for a new Parliament which was to ratify the Treaty 
were held in November 1936, and resulted in an overwhelming 
majority for the Nationalists (Kutla Party). Parliament met on 
December 21 and elected Hashim al-Atasi, leader of the Kutla, 
President of the Republic in place of Muhammad Ali al-Abid. 
Faris al-Khuri, a member of the Kutla, was elected President of 
the Majlis (Parliament), while Jamil Mardam, another Kutla 
leader, formed the new Government. All members of the Cabinet 
were drawn from the Kutla Party. The Treaty with France, re- 
garded as a victory for the Kutla, was approved by Parliament 
and formally signed by the Government and the High Commis- 
sioner on December 22, 1936. But it was never ratified by France 
owing to criticism leveled against it from military and conserva- 
tive quarters.” In 1938 Jamil Mardam tendered his resignation, 


17 For a discussion of France’s failure to ratify the treaty, see Charles-André Julien, 
“French Difficulties in the Middle East,” Foreign Affairs, XXIV (1946), pp. 327 ff. 
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which was followed by that of President Hashim al-Atasi, and 
the French High Commissioner suspended Parliament. Thus 


the second attempt to come to an understanding with Syria 
failed. 


NATIONAL REGIME: THE SECOND REPUBLIC 


The outbreak of World War II brought renewed hopes for 
independence. Upon France’s defeat in 1940 the Syrian Nation- 
alists began to agitate for the immediate formation of a national 
Government; indeed some of them went so far as to contact 
secretly the Iraqi nationalists, inviting them to intervene and 
unite the two countries under the Crown of Iraq. A few urged 
cooperation with the Axis, but the failure of the Rashid Ali 
movement in Iraq raised doubts as to the feasibility of achieving 
Arab national aspirations along this path, and on the whole the 
moderate elements began to come to the fore. 

The joint Anglo-French occupation of Syria and Lebanon in 
1941 brought with it a promise of independence. A Provisional 
Government was appointed, and on September 28, 1941, General 
Catroux formally proclaimed the independence of Syria. The 
Constitution, however, was not at once restored, and the Na- 
tionalists, led by Shukri al-Quwwatli, revived their activities. 
They pledged cooperation with the democratic powers, but de- 
manded either the immediate restoration of the Majlis of 1936-39 
or the holding of new elections. Finally, in January 1943 M. Hel- 
leu, representing General Catroux, French Delegate-General, an- 
nounced the restoration of the Constitution and initiated arrange- 
ments for general elections. These were held on July 26, with 
the Nationalist Party (al-Kutla) overwhelmingly victorious. 

The Majlis met on August 17, 1943, and elected Shukri al- 
Quwwatli, who had emerged as the unrivaled leader of the 
Nationalists, President of the Republic, and Faris al-Khuri 
President of the Majlis. On August 19 the President invited 
Sa‘dullah al-Jabiri to form a new Cabinet, drawn almost wholly 
from the Kutla, and the Government began immediately after- 
ward to negotiate with the French authorities for the transfer 
of such controls as the French still exercised. 


Syria’s struggle against foreign control was thus fully re- 
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warded. Not only did it emerge as a sovereign state, but it suc- 
cessfully avoided entering into any such special treaty relations 
with France as Great Britain had managed to establish with 
Iraq. The Nationalists’ cause was won, the amour propre of the 
Syrian people was gratified. Syria became, of all the Arab states, 
the first to shape freely its social, cultural, economic, and po- 
litical affairs. 

Independence, however, was not coupled with that full po- 
litical unity which the Nationalists held almost as dear. Not only 
did Palestine remain completely beyond the bounds of a possible 
Syrian state: Lebanon has definitely refused to join Syria in any 
form of union which would destroy or encroach on its sovereign 
attributes, and Jordan has accepted union only on its own terms. 
The dismemberment of Syria after World War I has not been 
repaired by the mere withdrawal of foreign control, and the 
“Greater Syria” plan, designed to regroup the various fragments 
into a sort of federal union has raised the complex problem of 
adjusting the internal differences and vested interests which were 
partially submerged in the struggle against foreign control. Thus 
the question of Syrian unity, whether in the form of a Greater 
Syria, Syro-Iraqi unity, or Fertile Crescent scheme, remains one 
of the factors influencing Syria’s constitutional evolution. 

Probably far more disrupting to the present Syrian state than 
the question of unity is the lack of cohesion among the various 
political forces. Stability in government presupposes the de- 
velopment of constitutional traditions. Frequent changes of re- 
gime, a prolonged program of noncooperation with, and at times 
violence against, foreign rule hardly afforded an opportunity of 
developing the tradition of responsibility necessary for stable 
government. 

It was not until August 1947, when the term of office of Presi- 
dent Quwwatli was due to expire, that a formal amendment of 
the 1930 Constitution was proposed, and not until November that 
any action was taken. Article 68, which prohibited the eligi- 
bility of the President for re-election was to be amended to 
permit a second term, but a third term was made possible only 
after the lapse of a period of five years. Articles 85 and 86, deal- 
ing with the procedure and time of the election of the President, 
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were to be carried out by a special decree. Article 89, which 
specified that the number of ministers was not to exceed 7, was 
amended to read 12. Finally, Articles 71 and 115, specifying the 


procedure of electing the first President of the Republic, were 
deleted.” 


THE MILITARY COUPS D’ETAT 


The Quwwatli regime, which could flatter itself on having 
achieved full independence for Syria, failed to inaugurate the 
reforms which were so badly needed. The criticism levelled 
against the Government — that it was corrupt and permitted the 
aggrandizement of its Ministers — might have been exagger- 
ated, but it will be noted that the Government’s “constitutional 
reform” merely amended those articles which related to the 
re-election of Quwwatli to the Presidency and to the Cabinet 
membership, ignoring many other gaps and defects in the con- 
stitutional organization of the State. This fact lent substance to 
the criticism that the Government paid attention only to matters 
that served the interests of the ruling oligarchy.” 

Matters came to a head when the Syrian Government (jointly 
with the other Arab Governments) failed to forestall the estab- 
lishment of a Jewish State in Palestine. The Quwwatli regime’s 
attempt to shift the responsibility of defeat to the Army pre- 
cipitated a reaction. Colonel Husni al-Za‘im, secretly encour- 
aged by the opposition parties, raised a military coup d’état on 
March 30, 1949, which overthrew the Quwwatli regime amidst 
popular enthusiasm and approval.” 

Za‘im’s coup, by eliminating the party which was so avowedly 
opposed to uniting or even cooperating with the two neighboring 
Hashimi Kingdoms, at once reopened the question of the future 
organization of Syria: whether it would be monarchical, by 
joining a union with Iraq, or maintain a separate republican 

18 For text of the Amendment Law, see the Syrian Official Gazette, Vol. 30 (March 25, 
1948), p. 756. For further details on the Amendment of the Constitution, see Wajih al- 
Haffar, 4l-dastur wa al-hukm [The Constitution and the Government] (Damascus, 1948), 
nie Waiih al-Haffar, of. cit., pp. 133-54; M. Kurd Ali, 4/l-Mudhakarat [Memoirs] 
(Damascus, 1948), Vol. II, p. 530. 


20 For the background of this movement, see Alford Carleton, “The Syrian Coups 
d'Etat of 1949” Middle East Journal, 1V (Jan. 1950), pp. 1-11. 
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regime. Both Iraq and Jordan, arguing that a union with Syria 
would strengthen their position against Israel, opened negotia- 
tions with Za‘im. Pressed by an immediate need to strengthen 
his position in the forthcoming armistice negotiations with Israel, 
Za‘im offered to conclude an immediate military alliance with 
a pledge to consider the larger scheme of future cooperation 
with the Hashimi Kingdoms later on. He refused, however, to 
commit himself on whether he favored a republican or mo- 
narchical regime.” 

Za‘im’s move toward negotiation with the Hashimi Kingdoms 
aroused the fear of the Saudi-Egyptian bloc that a rapproche- 
ment would lead to an extension of Hashimi rule to Syria. Egypt 
and Saudi Arabia therefore countered with promises of recogni- 
tion and assurances of military and financial aid. This Saudi- 
Egyptian intervention was so successful that it not only doomed a 
Syro-Iraqi dual monarchy (with possible extension to Jordan) 
but inspired Za‘im to reach for the highest position of his coun- 
try — an ambition which sowed the seeds of disagreement be- 
tween him and his supporters, both civil and military, who 
now argued that Za‘im had betrayed the cause for which they had 
instigated the coup, namely to rid the country of the Quwwatli 
regime. 

In April 1949 Za‘im dismissed Parliament and ordered new 
elections on the basis of universal suffrage, including women — 
the first to be thus held in an Arab country. After Za‘im’s election 
to the Presidency, preparations were made to promulgate a new 
Constitution into which liberal principles were to be introduced, 
especially relating to land reform. This Constitution, though 
completed, was never promulgated ; but a new civil code, bearing 
the stamp of the Egyptian jurist Sanhuri Pasha (who had al- 
ready started research along this line at the initiation of the Iraqi 
Government), was issued. Although based on both European 
models and the principles of Islamic law, this code materially 
restricted the authority of the latter. It is regarded as one of 
the permanent contributions of Za‘im’s short-lived regime. 


*1 The relations of the Syrian coups d’état to the schemes of unity with Iraq and Jordan 
are discussed in detail in a paper by the present writer entitled “The Scheme of Fertile 
Crescent Unity” contributed to a volume to be published shortly by the Harvard University 
Press. 
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Za‘im was overthrown by his opponents on August 14, 1949, 
having remained in power only four and a half months. Colonel 
Sami al-Hinnawi, who led this second coup and executed Za‘im, 
reversed the policy of friendly relations with the Saudi-Egyptian 
bloc and again opened negotiations with Iraq for a Syro-Iraqi 
union. Elections for a Constituent Assembly were held in No- 
vember, but when the Assembly met on December 12 and was 
about to approve a project for union with Iraq, a third army 
move on December 14, led by Colonel Adib Shishakli, sealed the 
fate of unity with Iraq under a dual monarchy. Shishakli de- 
clared that the Army would no longer interfere in politics and 
that government by civilians would be maintained; but it re- 
mained clear that the Army would continue to resist any policy 
which ran counter to its wishes. 

The Constituent Assembly elected Rushdi al-Kikhya, leader 
of the People’s Party which won the elections, as its President, 
and Hashim al-Atasi, an old member of the Nationalist Party, 
as the temporary head of the State. On January 7, 1950, after a 
long cabinet crisis attributed to the intervention of the Army in 
politics, President Atasi took an oath of office and the Constitu- 
ent Assembly gave temporary legislative and executive powers 
to the Government, subject to its control, until the promulgation 
of a Constitution. In the meantime a committee of 33 members, 
under the chairmanship of Nazim al-Qudsi, was appointed to 
prepare a draft constitution for the Assembly. The Committee 
began its meetings on January 4 and completed its work three 
months later. As its chairman stated in his report to the Assembly, 
the Committee made use of no less than fifteen European and 
Asiatic (including Arab) constitutions, and received proposals 
from individuals and organizations either directly or through 
the press.” The draft Constitution, consisting of 177 articles, 
was communicated to the President of the Assembly on April 15, 
1950, but debate did not get underway until July 7. After pro- 
longed discussion, first on the draft generally and then article 
by article, the Constitution was approved with considerable 
changes (including reduction to 166 articles) on September <, 


*2 See text of the Report in the Official Gazette, Vol. 32 (June 22, 1950), Appendix, 
pp. 1-2. ; 
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1950, and was formally promulgated on the same day by the 
President of the Assembly. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF 1950 


The new Syrian Constitution has made no fundamental changes 
in the form or structure of the Government as it existed in the 
Constitution of 1930. The most interesting innovations are to be 
found rather in the general articles expressing the hopes and 
aspirations of the Syrian nation, in the detailed Bill of Rights, 
and in those provisions relating to land resources and education. 
The Constitution opens with a long preamble stressing prin- 
ciples of justice, fundamental civil liberties, fraternity and social 
consciousness; the liberation of citizens from the miseries of 
poverty, disease, ignorance, and fear; the principle of equality, 
defence of the Republic and the Constitution, and the develop- 
ment of individual responsibility and pride in the State. The 
preamble pays lip service to Arab unity in deference to the 
Pan-Arabs, and to Islam as the religion of the majority of the 
people.” 

As did the Constitution of 1930, that of 1950 declares Syria 
to be “an indivisible political unity”; but it adds that it forms 
“a part of the Arab nation” (Article 1). The draft Constitution 
stated that Syria is “a representative and sovereign Arab Re- 
public,” but to this the Constituent Assembly added that it is 
also “democratic” and “fully” sovereign.” Islam was treated as a 
state religion in the draft constitution, while the other “heavenly 
religions” were declared “respected” and “sacred” ; but the argu- 
ments of Christian and liberal Muslim quarters finally prevailed 
upon the Assembly and the formula of the Constitution of 1930, 
declaring merely that “the religion of the President of the Re- 
public is Islam,” was reinstated. But it was also asserted, prob- 


23 The deference to Islam in the Preamble did not appear in the original draft, but was 
added later by the Constituent Assembly, in conjunction with its decision to remove the 
clause declaring Islam to be a state religion, in order to satisfy the religious-minded sec- 
tion of the Assembly. 

24 For text of the draft Constitution as it was taken up by the Constituent Assembly, see 
Official Gazette, Vol. 32 (June 22, 1950), Appendix, pp. 12-27. For the final text as ap- 
proved by the Assembly, see ibid., Vol. 32 (September 7, 1950), pp. 3159-3175. For the de- 
bate on the draft Constitution, beginning with the meeting of July 7, see Proceedings of the 
Constituent Assembly, in the Official Gazette, Vol. 32 (1950), pp. 630 ff. 
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ably in deference to the feelings of pious Muslims, that “Islamic 
Law shall be the main source of legislation.” (Article 3.) 

The new Constitution provides that the President, following 
the pattern of the Constitution of 1930 before its amendment, is 
elected by Parliament for a term of five years but is not eligible 
for re-election until an interval of like duration. The President 
is given certain exclusive powers, such as the right of suspensory 
veto, the dissolution of Parliament under certain circumstances, 
the right of appointing the Prime Minister and the other Min- 
isters upon the recommendation of the Prime Minister, and the 
right to communicate directly with Parliament by messages ad- 
dressed to its President. He is also held responsible for violation 
of the Constitution, for high treason, and for ordinary offenses, 
but he cannot be tried except by the Supreme Court. For other 
powers which the President exercises in conjunction with the 
Prime Minister or Minister concerned he is obviously not held 
responsible. Among such are the powers of appointment of Gov- 
ernment officials and judges, sending and receiving diplomats, 
ratifying treaties with the approval of Parliament, and declaring 
war and signing peace treaties with the approval of the Council 
of Ministers, the High Defense Council, and Parliament. If the 
President is incapacitated from exercising his power for reasons 
other than death or resignation, the President of the Parliament 
temporarily exercises these powers. In case of death or resigna- 
tion, Parliament must meet within ten days to elect another 
President. 

The Cabinet is composed of the Prime Minister and Ministers, 
the number and functions of whom are to be defined by a special 
law. The Ministers may or may not be members of Parliament. 
The Cabinet prepares a platform on the basis of which the Prime 
Minister asks for a vote of confidence in Parliament; lack of 
confidence compels the Cabinet to resign. The Cabinet is jointly 
responsible to Parliament for its general policy, and each Min- 
ister is individually responsible for the work of his Ministry. 
The Ministers are not permitted directly or indirectly to enter 
into any business transactions with the Government during their 
terms of office, and they are held liable for indictment and trial 
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by the Supreme Court on the accusation of such activity at- 
tributed to them. 

Parliament is composed of one Chamber of Deputies (Majlis), 
elected on the basis of direct universal suffrage (including wo- 
men) for a term of four years. It convenes from October 1 to 
December 31 and from March 1 to May 15, and each year elects 
its President on the basis of absolute majority. The Deputies 
represent the entire nation and not their own constituencies. As 
in the case of the Ministers, the Deputies are not permitted to 
exploit their positions in any business transaction with the Gov- 
ernment. Legislation, other than financial bills, may be initiated 
by Parliament or by the President with the approval of the 
Cabinet; but financial bills which involve reduction of taxes or 
expenditures of funds must be proposed either by 20 members 
of Parliament or by the President with the approval of the 
Cabinet. Article 59 stipulates that Parliament “shall not cede 
its legislative powers.” This article, it seems, was inserted to 
ensure that Parliament would not follow the example of the 
Constituent Assembly in delegating legislative, in addition to 
executive, powers to the Government and thus pave the way 
toward the realization of a dictatorial regime. If one-fourth of 
the members of Parliament object to the constitutionality of a 
bill before its promulgation, or if the President does so, then it 
is suspended until the Supreme Court passes a decision regarding 
its constitutionality. If the Supreme Court decides within 10 days 
that the bill is unconstitutional, it is returned to Parliament for 
reconsideration. 

The judicial system is designed to be free from interference 
by any other governmental agency. “The honor, conscience, and 
integrity of the judges are guaranteed for the right and freedom 
of the people.” (Article 105.) The judicial power is exercised by 
three types of courts: (1) the Supreme Court; (2) the Court 
of Cassation; (3) ordinary tribunals. The Supreme Court is 
composed of 7 members to be elected by Parliament from a list 
of 14 nominees chosen from among highly qualified judges. 
The members of the Supreme Court are elected for 5 years and 
are eligible for re-election. They are independent and cannot 
be discharged except by a decision of the Supreme Court itself. 
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The functions of the Court are: (1) to consider the constitu- 
tionality of laws, decrees, and any administrative decisions; (2) 
to conduct the trial of the President of the Republic and the 
Ministers; and (3) to examine the validity of elections. 

For the purpose of the appointment, promotion, transfer, and 
discharge of judges or the various courts other than the Supreme 
Court, a High Council of Judges is provided, composed of the 
President of the Supreme Court, two members of the Supreme 
Court, and the highest ranking four judges of the Court of 
Cassation. The Council is set up to ensure that the judicial au- 
thority is kept independent of the influence of the Government. 

The Constitution provides, likewise, detailed provisions for 
the division of the country into administrative units and for local 
provincial government and municipal administration. It also 
provides rules for the preparation of the budget and the pro- 
cedure of its introduction to Parliament, as well as other meas- 
ures related to financial policy. An interesting provision related 
to the economic development of the country is the establishment 
of a Permanent Economic Council for the purpose of formu- 
lating plans for the development and exploitation of the eco- 
nomic potentialities of Syria. 

Probably the most interesting innovation of the Constitution is 
its Bill of Rights comprising 28 articles which define with con- 
siderable detail the fundamental principles of freedom and the 
social and economic rights of the individual citizen. The numer- 
ous provisions stressing liberty and equality of the individual 
and the freedom of the press may seem superfluous, but they are 
deemed worthy of emphasis in view of the authoritarian ten- 
dency in the administration since the establishment of the na- 
tional regime. 

Article 21 marks a radical departure from the principle of 
the existing social-economic system. In this article, property is 
defined as both “public” and “private”; and the State like the 
individual may possess property within the limits of the law. 
As to private ownership, “the method of its possession and dis- 
posal shall be specified by law in such a manner as to make it 
perform its social function.” Further, no individual is to be per- 
mitted to “utilize his private ownership in a manner inconsistent 
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with public welfare.” All subsoil minerals, solid or liquid, are 
declared the property of the State; and the State, in the general 
interest, is permitted to expropriate private property in accord- 
ance with a law providing for just compensation. But Article 23 
ensures that no “general confiscation” shall be permitted. 

The Constitution provides in like manner the way of utilizing 
the land. It stipulates that land “shall be cultivated and not 
neglected” ; and that should it be left unexploited within a certain 
period to be specified by law, the right of usufruct is alienated. 
The Constitution provides, likewise, that “a maximum limit for 
land ownership shall be prescribed by law,” and that small and 
medium ownership is to be encouraged: “The State shall dis- 
tribute State lands to peasants to whom land is not available 
sufficient to their living, against small rents to be repaid in in- 
stallments.”” (Article 22.)* 

Labor is regarded as “the most basic factor in social life,” and 
is “the right of all citizens.” “The State shall provide work to 
citizens and shall guarantee it by directing and promoting the 
national economy.” (Article 26.) The State undertakes to protect 
labor and provide legislation for the regulation of wages, hours 
of labor, allowances, and the improvement of social and health 
conditions. Trade unions are permitted to be formed within the 
limits of the law. Forced labor is prohibited except by law aimed 
at certain specific social and constructional services, and in case 
of war and emergencies. 

Education is declared a right of every citizen. Elementary 
education is compulsory and free in all Government schools. 
Secondary and professional education, though not compulsory, 
is also free in all Government schools. “The State shall give 
priority in the budget for the spread and expansion of elemen- 
tary, rural, and professional education.” The aim of education is 
defined as “the creation of a generation strong in body and mind, 
full of faith in God, endowed with moral virtues, proud in the 


2° On February 15, 1951, the Minister of Agriculture announced a plan for the distribu- 
tion of 166,000 dunams (app. 41,500 acres) of State land in the Jazirah area among 554 
Bedouin families of the Shammar Zor tribe. Each family will receive 300 dunams (75 
acres), and each peasant, after paying the State LS 1.5 annually for 3 years, will own his 
share of the land. The State land is to be distributed among several villages, each village 
to receive 20,000 dunams (5,000 acres). 
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Arab heritages, equipped with knowledge, aware of its duties 
and obligations, working for the general welfare, imbued with 
the spirit of collaboration and fraternity among all citizens.” 
(Article 28.) To achieve these ends the State undertakes to 
supervise all educational institutions in the country and to formu- 
late programs to be applied in the various stages of training. The 
State alone has the right to grant and to standardize school cer- 
tificates. Further, a Board of Education is to be set up to formu- 
late educational policy and plans, the composition and functions 
of which are to be defined by law. 

Military service is compulsory, the justification being that the 
defense of the country is a “sacred duty” and that the Army is 
the guardian of the Fatherland. The family is the basis of society 
and is to be protected by the State. The State protects and en- 
courages marriage and endeavors to remove the material and 
social obstacles which hinder it. 

The transitional provisions of the Constitution specify that 
within ten years from its coming into force illiteracy must be 
eliminated from the country. Another provision relates to the 
formulation of a plan for the gradual settlement of the tribes. 

Finally, the Constitution stipulates that no amendment is to be 
made for two years. Thereafter the Constitution may be amended 
either by a proposal from the President with the approval of the 
Cabinet and Parliament if one-third of its members submit an 
application to this effect. Parliament will then consider the pro- 
posed amendment; if approved by an absolute majority, it is 
considered approved as a motion. If it is rejected, the rejection 
is final and no application for the amendment of the same article 
can be submitted again for one year. Six months after the adop- 
tion of a motion in favor of amendment, Parliament can begin 
to discuss the proposed alteration. A two-thirds majority is re- 
quired for approval. 


APPRAISAL 


The Syrian Constitution of 1950 clearly reflects the influence 
of both the new European constitutions and the recent course of 
Arab nationalism. The socialistic trends reflect a realization of 
the need of rebuilding the social-economic system, which had 
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been long neglected owing to the preoccupation of Syrian na- 
tionalists with the more urgent political problem of achieving 
independence. When independence had been achieved, the Na- 
tionalist regime failed to command respect because of its reliance 
on the oligarchic and feudal groups held over from the old Otto- 
man period. It was still necessary, once the leaders of the national 
regime were overthrown, to adopt new social and economic meas- 
ures before a truly democratic system of government would come 
into being. These socialistic provisions, however, are not of a 
Marxist nature, since they maintain almost intact the principles 
of private property and free enterprise. 

One would expect a strong Arab nationalist tinge to the con- 
stitution of the country which had been, from the very beginning 
of the nationalist movement, the hot-bed of Pan-Arabism. Fail- 
ure to achieve Arab unity following World War I did not 
quench the ardor for it as a nationalist goal. The establishment 
of the Arab League was hailed as an important step toward that 
end; but the League’s failure to save Palestine from the Zionists 
again gave rise to a desire for a closer unity. The establishment 
of Israel, regarded as a threat to the Arab states, has aggravated 
this intense Pan-Arab feeling. Loyalty to the Pan-Arab ideal 
has made it difficult for Syria to make up its mind, in an Arab 
world divided into two camps, which of the two it should join, 
or whether it should join either. The new Constitution of 1950 
has also been characterized as “spiritual” in that it requires 
religious teaching of all denominations and stresses ethical and 
spiritual values in life.** Relaxation in Government administra- 
tion and wartime conditions have brought a noticeable deteriora- 
tion in public morality not only in Syria but throughout the Arab 
world. The emphasis on religious and ethical values is partly to 
repair this decadence but probably more to create confidence 
in the new regime. 

Finally, it is to be noted that the new Constitution is both ex- 
tremely detailed in its provisions and rigid in the procedure of 
its amendment. Such provisions reflect the apprehension of the 
new group in power lest the elder politicians and vested interests 


26 See a lecture by the Rapporteur of the drafting committee, Dr. ‘Abd al-Wahhab Haw- 
mad, Hawl al-dastur al-jadid [On the New Constitution] (Damascus, 1950), pp. 8-9- 
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work the administration to their advantage. But such detailed 
provisions are likely to call for frequent amendment under the 
rapid changes of modern life, while the procedure of amend- 
ment is difficult and discourages change. Certainly Syria needs 
to avoid further revolutionary change, but the new Constitution, 
with its detailed provisions and rigidity, has not adequately pro- 
vided legal means for peaceful evolution. 

The rapid changes in Syria’s regimes during the last two years 
since Colonel Husni al-Za‘im precipitated the first coup d’état 
are not an accidental phenomenon when considered in the light 
of Syria’s constitutional development since World War I. These 
changes, however, have been accelerated and in certain respects 
rendered dangerous by the introduction of the Army into the 
play of political forces. The Army’s declarations that its inter- 
ference was merely to rid the country of an undesirable adminis- 
tration and to maintain the republican regime have been taken 
by the Syrian people only at their face value; and far-sighted 
Syrians as well as disinterested foreign observers are still gravely 
concerned about what the future will have in store for Syria if 
the Army continues to interfere in politics whenever the civilian 
leaders advocate policies which run contrary to the wishes of 
the military. Judging by the recent experiences of Iraq with a 
similar situation, it would seem that either the Army will eventu- 
ally take full control of political activities or it must be crushed 
as a political force. 

Closely connected with Syria’s internal struggle between the 
Army and the civilian politicians is the division of the Arab 
world into two rival camps; Syria is inevitably, though perhaps 
unwillingly, drawn into the resultant conflict. Each of these two 
camps has aggravated Syria’s internal changes by supporting 
certain influential politicians and parties, hoping to orientate 
Syria in its direction. This political struggle in the Arab world 
has raised such issues as that of monarchy and republicanism, and 
has intensified the struggle among ambitious politicians who ad- 
vocated such plans as those of Greater Syria, a Syro-Iraqi dual 
monarchy, and general Arab collective security. 

Syria’s most urgent need, it seems, is a stable government; but 
this depends now less upon Syria itself than upon external inter- 
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ference in its affairs. If left alone, Syria may still be able to solve 
the Army-civilian struggle for supreme authority which is es- 
sential for internal stability. If, however, foreign interference — 
direct or inspired — continues, the future of Syria will depend 
accordingly on the larger problem of the stability and social- 
economic reorganization of the whole Arab world. 














THE PEARL FISHERIES OF THE 
PERSIAN GULF 


Richard LeBaron Bowen, Jr. 


HE MOST COLORFUL and widely publicized ma- 

rine activity of the Persian Gulf is pearl fishing. Since 

time immemorial the Persian Gulf has been noted for its 

pearl beds, and Bahrein Island has always been famous for the 
best pearls. Virtually every ancient and early geographer or 
traveler writing about the Persian Gulf mentioned pearls and 
Bahrein Island. An ancient cuneiform tablet found at Ur of the 
Chaldees, and dated about 2000 B.C., refers to “a parcel of fish- 
eyes” from Dilmun; some scholars have interpreted this to mean 
pearls from Bahrein Island. Pliny, writing in the first century 
A.D., states that Tylos (the classical name for Bahrein Island) 
“is famous for the vast number of its pearls.” The Periplus of 
the Erythraean Sea, written by a Greek sailor about 60 A.D., 
mentions the Persian Gulf, “where there are many pearl fish- 
eries.” An Arab writing in roso A.D. states that “pearl fishing 
is carried on in the sea of Bahrein.” In 1583 Ralph Fitch, an 
English merchant, visited the then famous island of Hormuz in 
the Persian Gulf and stated that there were “great stores of 
pearls which came from the Isle of Baharim, and are the best 
pearls of all others.” Such acontinuous record of fame is certainly 
extraordinary. If the “parcel of fish-eyes” sent to the Babylonians 
was actually pearls, it recorded the start of a continuous 4,000 
years of testimony as to the quality of the Persian Gulf product. 
The factors governing the value of a pearl are multitudinous 
®RicHarp LeBaron Bowen, Jr. is a professional chemical engineer with an intense 
interest in the Arabian Peninsula. He worked for the Arabian American Oil Company 
from 1945 to 1947 in Saudi Arabia. In the winter of 1950, he was Technical and 
Engineering Adviser to the American Foundation for the Study of Man Arabian 
Expedition, which conducted archeological excavations in South Arabia. Dr. Bowen 
has already published two books on his scientific researches in Saudi Arabia: Arab 


Dhows of Eastern Arabia, and The Arabian Necropolis of Ain Jawan. He has addi- 
tional articles on dhows and Persian gulf marine industries appearing this year. 
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and set by arbitrary standards. A first grade pearl should have 
a perfect “skin,” i.e., be free from flaws and specks, and should 
have a fine “orient,” that is, a delicate texture of translucent pink 
or cream color with an irridescent luster. It is difficult to say 
whether the size, shape, or color of a pearl is the more important. 
Other qualities being equal, a perfectly symmetrical pearl is 
more desirable than a pear-shaped or a flat one. There are pearls 
of all colors —white, black, gray, green, yellow, gold, and pink. 
The size of the pearl is important only in combination with a 
desirable color and shape. Luster is probably the most important 
characteristic of a first-class pearl; other qualities can be more 
or less lacking if the pearl has good luster or depth. The most 
perfect pearl in existence is said to be one in the Zosima Museum 
in Moscow, known as “La Pellegrina,” weighing 28 carats. The 
largest known pearl is an irregularly shaped one in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, having a circumference of 4.5 inches. 

The value of a really rare pearl increases by leaps and bounds 
from purchaser to purchaser. A single example is a Persian Gulf 
pearl purchased by Barbara Hutton for $75,000; the pearl orig- 
inally sold for $30,000. It is not necessarily on the spot where 
the pearl is produced that it is most cheaply procured, and if 
procured, of the finest quality. Arabs in the Persian Gulf know 
that the Best Gulf pearls may be purchased most cheaply in 
India. Peddlers may be found in most towns on the Persian Gulf 
with necklaces of Gulf pearls for sale; however, these have usu- 
ally been imported from Bombay. 


VALUE OF PERSIAN GULF PEARLS 


The annual value of the Persian Gulf pearl fisheries is difficult 
to estimate exactly, as there are no published figures and the 
season’s crop is not shipped out through any single port. Figures 
published by some authors are actually only the value of the 
pearls passing through Bahrein Island. However, as close to 90 
percent of the Gulf pearls do pass through Bahrein, these figures 
give a rough estimate. The earliest figure known dates back to 
the early 19th century; Wilson stated in 1833 that the value of 
the pearls produced at Bahrein amounted to from £200,000 
to £240,000, while the value of the whole fisheries was about 
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£300,000." Wellsted stated that in 1835 the total value was 
£400,000.* Zwemer stated that the value of pearls shipped from 
Bahrein in 1896 was £303,941.° 

Cox gives the value of pearls exported in 1925 as £220,000 
from Bahrein and £9,000 from Lingeh in Iran, and for 1926 as 
£192,000 from Bahrein, £11,000 from Kuwait, and £5,200 from 
Lingeh (a total of about £208,000 for 1926) ; Cox further states 
that the true value was probably ten times these figures, for 
reasons he fails to clarify. However, Thornburg has accepted 
this last statement of Cox’s as a fact and has arrived at a figure 
of $10 million for the value of the Bahrein fisheries in 1926,° 
a figure that is unreasonably high. Thornburg estimates that in 
the years immediately following World War II the value of the 
Bahrein pear! fisheries was about $250,000; Kruegar states that 
in 1949 the value of the Bahrein pearl fisheries amounted to 
$200,000.° Rihani gives figures for the whole Gulf which amount 
to about $15 million,’ the most absurd value published. 

A summary of the more reliable figures would seem to be as 
follows: 


og Sens ee ee eee $1,500,000 
ORS... SRR Cad 2,000,000 
0 eee See re 1,500,000 
SN. dk ks catin e Mekinaiee 1,200,000 
er ea 1,000,000 
is 656s «a5 nde ve 6 vac 250,000 
RE A ae wed oS 200,000 


As can be seen from the above table, the value of the fisheries 
dropped to only a fraction of its previous value after the world 
depression of the thirties. It should also be pointed out that due to 
world inflation the figure of $200,000 for 1949 represents less than 
$100,000 on 1926 monetary standards. However, while the de- 
pression dealt the Gulf pearl fisheries a devastating blow, its 


1D. Wilson, “Memorandum Respecting the Pearl Fisheries in the Persian Gulf,” 
Geographical Journal, I11 (1883), p. 284. 
2 James R. Wellsted, Travels in Arabia (London, 1838), p. 264. 
8 Samuel M. Zwemer, Cradle of Islam (New York, 1900), p. 100. 
* Percy Z. Cox, “Persian Gulf,” Encyclopedia Britannica (Chicago, 1946), vol. 17, p. 605. 
5 Max Thornburg, “Bahrein,” Encyclopedia Americana (New York, 1949), vol. 3, p. 48a. 
®H. C. Kruegar, “Bahrein,” Collier’s Encyclopedia, 11 (New York, 1949), p. 668. 
7 Ameen Rihani, Around the Coasts of Arabia (London, 1930), p. 275. 
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continued decline cannot be laid at its door. Japanese cultured 
pearls first started to appear on the market in quantities in the 
twenties just before the depression. As time has gone on the com- 
petition they offered has tended to become less and less, but on 
the other hand, the world demand for this gem has reached an 
all-time low, mainly because of the effect of the cultured pearl. 

The introduction of cultured pearls and artificial pearls alike 
has had far-reaching effects on the natural pearl market. While 
they do not compete insofar as price is concerned when they are 
recognized as cultured, it takes an expert to distinguish them. 
Thus, the net effect of cultured pearls, and even more so of the 
expertly fabricated synthetic pearls, has been to cheapen the 
pearl as a precious gem in the eyes of those who wear them. 
There are actually some women who prefer cultured pearls, 
which are usually more uniform. As a result, natural Gulf pearls 
do not bring a tenth of what they did a quarter of a century ago 
at Bahrein. 

It is a strange fact that even though a cultured pearl is worth 
only a few percent of the value of real pearls, there are few 
pearl merchants in the Persian Gulf who can tell a good cul- 
tured pearl from the Gulf pearl without destroying the two in 
the effort.* Radiography (x-ray), x-ray diffraction, fluorescence 
under x-ray radiation, or specific gravity determinations, alone 
or in various combinations, may be used to detect cultured pearls, 
but these physical tests are not used by the Arabs for obvious 
reasons. 

One might ask why cultured pearls have not been “introduced” 
into the Persian Gulf pearl market by divers, captains, or mer- 
chants. The Arab will tell you that this is improbable. The im- 
portation of cultured pearls into the Persian Gulf is prohibited, 
and in fact carries a severe penalty. The oysters are opened in 
sight of the divers, so they all know how many exceptional pearls 
the nakhoda (captain) receives and thus what exceptional pearls 


8 One of the world’s leading authorities on the differentiation of cultured and natural 
pearls by their physical properties, Dr. A. E. Alexander, visited the Persian Gulf in 1947 
to study the pearl fisheries and took with him a number of fine cultured pearls which 
he showed to a group of about thirty Bahrein pearl dealers. These Arabs had never 
seen a cultured pearl, whose importation is normally prohibited, and were astounded 
at its quality. 
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the owner in turn receives. Such fraud as the introduction of 
cultured pearls, if detected, would bring out the headman’s ax, 
for Arab laws are severe in this respect. But as there are always 
people willing to make a dishonest dollar or rupee—and the 
Arabs are certainly no exception—it is inconceivable that cul- 
tured pearls, carefully chosen for their similarity to Gulf pearls, 
have not at times been smuggled into the Persian Gulf. If the 
Arab merchants cannot detect them, there are probably few ex- 
perts who could without the aid of delicate and elaborate elec- 
trical instruments. 


OYSTERS AND OYSTER BEDS 


Arab lore in the Gulf relates that the young shell-less oysters 
come to the surface when it is raining, or when the moon is full. 
The raindrop is the father of a good pearl and the oyster the 
mother, while the moon produces luster. A poor season is at- 
tributed by many to a shortage of rain. Al-Qazwini, author of 
The Wonders of Creation, gives a different version: the north 
wind carries a mist containing a viscid substance similar to 
mercury from the Caspian Sea to the Gulf; the oysters draw in 
this substance, a large drop forming a large pearl.’ But every 
Arab has his own explanation of the phenomenon, and believes 
that the true scientific explanation is just fantasy. 

According to O’Shea, three types of pearl oysters are found in 
the Persian Gulf, known to the Arabs as mahharah, zanniyah, 
and sadaifiyah. The mahharah are the commonest, growing to 
two or three inches in diameter, and producing 98 percent of the 
pearls found in the Gulf. The sadaifiyah is a rare find and seldom 
yields pearls; it grows ‘to great size (six to eight inches in di- 
ameter) and is often collected for its mother-of-pearl. The zan- 
niyah is found in the vicinity of the Ras al-Khaymah in Oman; 
no details of this oyster are given. In the Red Sea two varieties 
are commonly found: the large oyster, known as the balbil, and 
the small, known as the sadaf. The pearl itself is known as /ulu 
to the Arabs in the Persian Gulf, irrespective of the species of 
oyster from which it comes, while the Persians know it as 


9 A, Rihani, of. cit., p. 277. 
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mawarid. O’Shea relates that in Oman the pearl is commonly 
referred to as gqumash, which is also Arabic for “material” or 
“goods.” 10 

Pearl-bearing oysters are found in most of the Persian Gulf 
waters in depths varying from just below low tide to 20 fathoms. 
On the Persian side of the Gulf the bottom falls off rapidly to 
the so-fathom maximum in the Gulf. On the Arabian side 
the bottom slopes off gently so that there are extensive areas 
within the 20-fathom limit. Thus, there are few pearl oysters on 
the Persian side, although fine pearls have been reported from 
near Kharaq Island off Bushire, and from Lingeh, but these are 
exceptions. However, extensive pearl beds are found along the 
Arabian side, stretching almost continuously for 700 miles from 
near Ras al-Khaymah east of Sharjah on the Trucial coast, to 
Ras al-Misha‘ab south of Kuwait, the best beds being between 
5 and 10 fathoms. The most productive are located to the north 
and east of Bahrein Island; this is probably why Bahrein has 
been the pearl center of the Persian Gulf. However, Dr. A. E. 
Alexander, a leading authority on pearls who visited the banks 
in 1947, estimates that only 35 percent of the Gulf pearls come 
from around Bahrein Island; the remainder comes from the 
Trucial Coast and from the banks near Kuwait. 

The success of any pearling season seems to be as unpredictable 
as the habits of the pearl oysters themselves; the oyster beds shift 
periodically so that their exact location is not known until the 
diving starts. Sometimes the pearls are plentiful and valuable, 
at other times they are neither. Sometimes a bank is sterile for 
several seasons; then the next it may yield all the highest quality 
pearls. None of the banks are charted ; each nakhoda has his own 
knowledge of them and his own theories. Arab experts believe 
that the largest, most dense, and whitest pearls come from deep 
water, while shallow water yields only low density pearls tinted 
with some color. Some of the more pessimistic Arab observers 
claim that the Persian Gulf fisheries never yield over two first- 
quality necklaces in any one season. 


10Raymond O’Shea, Sand Kings of Oman (London, 1947), p. 133. 
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THE PEARLING FLEETS 


The bulk of the main pearling fleets sticks together, the Ku- 
wait fleet moving down the coast while the Bahrein fleet moves 
up. The pearlers of the Trucial Coast follow the banks from 
Ras al-Khaymah to Qatar, a straight-line distance of over 400 
miles. The Oman pearlers never go above Halyl Island; they 
work various areas around the islands in small fleets of 10 to 20 
boats, the smaller vessels usually working the grounds nearest 
their home ports. A pearler assumes a position on the edge of a 
bank so that by paying out anchor line it will drift across the 
bank. When the divers begin to bring up only a few oysters, the 
boat is allowed to drift to a new position. After it has worked 
completely across the banks, the crew moves it back with the 
sweeps, to chants and drum beating. It is here that the true skill 
of the nakhoda comes into play —to keep his ship over virgin 
beds. When day ends the large ships stay on the beds and the 
crew settles down for the night; the smaller ships usually make 
for a protected anchorage. 

Estimating the number of dhows and men employed in the 
Persian Gulf pearl fisheries is similar to estimating the popula- 
tion of the Arabian Peninsula. The published figures are largely 
based on Arab guesswork; most of them are probably much too 
high. Registers of a sort are kept in every town and port along 
the coast sending boats to the fisheries, so that figures do actually 
exist. But these are not published, and an accurate count would 
necessitate a survey of the whole long Gulf littoral. 

In one of the earliest European references to pearling in the 
Persian Gulf, Niebuhr states that in 1763 the inhabitants of 
Kuwait lived by the fishery of pearls and fishes, and were said 
to employ more than 800 boats in these tasks.** Over half a 
century later, Wilson estimated that the pearl fishing boats on 
Bahrein amounted to about 1,500."* In a short account of pearling 
on the Trucial coast, Whitelock states that in the 1840’s there 
were said to be something over 3,000 boats in the Gulf fisheries.” 
Whitelock adds that the smallest boats had 5 men and the 


11 Carsten Niebuhr, Travels Through Arabia (Edinburgh, 1792), p. 127. 

12 —, Wilson, of. cit., p. 285. 

.13H. H. Whitelock, “An Account of the Arabs of the Pirate Coast,” Trans. Bombay 
Geographical Soc. I (1844), pp. 42, 45- 
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largest about 18; but as the smaller boats were the more numer- 
ous, he used 9 as an average to arrive at a total of 29,000 men 
employed in the pearl fisheries. 

Zwemer estimated the number of pearling boats out of Bahrein 
in 1896 as about goo, those out of Qatar as 200, and total number 
of boats as 5,000, employing 30,000 men.* However, the figure of 
goo does not seem to justify the total of 5,000; since Zwemer 
lived on Bahrein Island the figure of 900 would seem to be the 
more accurate. Zwemer is apparently responsible for the figure 
of 5,000 dhows in the pearl fisheries which has appeared in print 
so frequently since: Villiers and Simpich state that there were 
5,000 boats at the turn of the century, employing 80,000 men,” 
while O’Shea states that in normal times there are about 5,000 
boats employing 74,000 men.” 

Evaluating these estimates and others not mentioned, one is 
led to the conclusion that there were never over 3,000 boats en- 
gaged in the Persian Gulf pearl fisheries, and probably not over 
40,000 men. Taking the figures that may be considered as rela- 
tively reliable, we arrive at the following average for the fleet 
during the boom years: 

Bahrein (Zwemer) 
Kuwait 

Qatar (Zwemer) 
Eastern Arabian ports 


Trucial coast (Whitelock) 
Persian ports (Whitelock) 100 


2,700 


This figure would seem to be a fair estimate for the size of the 
pearling fleet at the turn of the century, and if anything is on 
the high side 

The first few decades of the present century were the last 
prosperous years that the Gulf pearl fisheries saw. Whereas, at 
the turn of the century there were almost 3,000 boats engaged 
in the fisheries, today there are hardly one-fifth that number. An 


14S. M. Zwemer, op. cit., pp. 100-101. 

1 Alan Villiers, Sons of Sinbad (New York, 1940), p. 373; Frederick Simpich, “Rise of 
the New Arab Nation,” National Geographic Magazine, vol. 36 (1919), p. 388. 

16R. O'Shea, of. cit., p. 132. 
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estimate of the number of boats operating in 1946 would be as 
follows: 


NE ice. culbdaidi ites Hee seer 
DUE: a 5.0: de VOR dn whale BERR 100 
NR Pe penne Ie 30 


Trucial coast, Qatar, and Persian ports 


ee eee 


Manning these soo-odd craft were probably not over 10,000 men. 

In Oman a strange balance of labor has been set up by the 
coincidence of the pearling season with the date harvest. Starting 
about June there is a migration of men northward from the 
Batinah Coast to the Trucial Coast; these men work the pearl 
fisheries. Some go north in caravans, others sail up in their 
bedens and other dhows. Opposed to the flood of men who make 
this temporary migration is a counter-migration of women who 
move southward from the Trucial Coast to the Batinah Coast; 
these women are hastening to the date groves for the date harvest. 
Often the women journey southward on the caravans which are 
returning from carrying the men to the Trucial Coast. Several 
months later, in September, the journeyers start the return home. 

Bertram Thomas states that a considerable percentage of the 
army of men annually migrating northward to the Trucial Coast 
is composed of slaves.’ These Batinah contingents are usually 
accompanied by a tribal agent who enlists them with some pearl- 
ing nakhoda. The slaves are the best divers, as they have been 
at it from youth; freemen usually work the ropes in Oman. Slave 
divers are noted for their lack of fear of diving into deep water 
or into muddy water containing weeds. So great is the need for 
labor in the Trucial pearleries that boats sail into the Gulf from 
as far away as Socotra to join the pearl fishing.”* 

Pearl fishing is a seasonal occupation, as the divers must wait 
for warm summer water before starting to dive. Probably few 
people realize there is a winter in the Persian Gulf, and that 
the water gets so cold that swimming for periods of over five min- 
utes is extremely chilling. In Hasa Province it is not uncommon 


17 Bertram Thomas, Alarms and Excursions in Arabia (London, 1931), p. 238. 
18 Ibid., p. 143. 
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for the minimum winter air temperature to be in the middle 
forties; during this period the sea water temperature in shallow 
water will be in the low sixties. 

Pearl diving requires that the diver’s body be almost continu- 
ally in the water. From experience the Arabs have found that 
the surface water temperature has to be about 85° F. before 
continued deep-water diving is feasible; thus the main pearl- 
ing season (al-ghaws al-kabir, or “great diving”) averages four 
months — from June into the first week of October. During this 
time the maximum surface water temperature exceeds 90° F. 
(in August) off Hasa. O’Shea states that on the Trucial Coast 
al-ghaws al-kabir often lasts until late October, the water ap- 
parently remaining warmer longer there than further north.” 
In addition to al-ghaws al-kabir, there are two other seasons: the 
“cold diving” season (al-ghaws al-barid) running from April to 
May, and the mujannah, running from October to March. The 
smaller boats run out in the shallower (warmer) waters for 
al-ghaws al-barid and act as a barometer for the season, while 
the mujannah is worked by waders who work along the shore 
when the tide is out, many equipped with glass-bottom “look 
boxes.” 

For al-ghaws al-kabir the various fleets, whether from Kuwait, 
Bahrein, or the Trucial Coast, leave port en masse with flags fly- 
ing, to the beating of drums and Arab chants. The few boats from 
the smaller ports slip out without fanfare. It is a stirring sight 
to see these fleets of dhows maneuver with their sweeps and then 
set forth under huge spreads of lateen sails, with their freshly 
oiled, burnt-brown hulls glistening across the aquamarine water, 
like some ancient Phoenician or Roman fleet. 

An admiral represents the pearl fishing fleet of each port. It 
is the admiral’s boat which leaves the port first, and the admiral’s 
duty to determine when the water becomes too cold for con- 
tinuous diving. It is considered improper (by the owners) for 
the nakhoda of any large vessel to leave the pearl banks before 
the admiral leaves.” 

19R, O’Shea, of. cit., p. 137. 


20 The admiral of al-Khobar, Saudi Arabia, now works for the Arabian American 
Oil Company, for al-Khobar no longer sends vessels out to the pearl grounds. 
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DIVING TECHNIQUE 


The rights to the Persian Gulf pearl fisheries are jealously 
guarded by the Arabs, and these rights have been backed up by 
the British Government for over a hundred years. They are 
limited to the inhabitants of the Gulf littoral— Arabs and Iran- 
ians. Pearl diving in the Persian Gulf is carried on without the 
use of any professional diving gear; it is “skin diving.” The 
British have prohibited drags, dredges, and compressed air div- 
ing suits or helmets, and there is a 30,000 rupee ($9,000) fine 
for violation of the law. 

However, in spite of this protection, foreigners have dived 
for pearls in the Gulf, and diving equipment has been used. In 
1882 a Bombay syndicate sent a steamer, the Johnstone Castle, 
without official permission to the Bahrein banks. After five days 
the vessel was arrested by a British gunboat; its yield had been 
only 23 seed pearls.” During the pearling season of 1935 some 
Italians employed by the Qusaibi Brothers, wealthy merchants 
of Hofuf, Saudi Arabia, used deep-sea diving suits.” Presumably 
these merchants figured themselves exempt from British procla- 
mations, inasmuch as they were Arabian nationals. But nothing 
more was ever heard of the venture, so it was either not a finan- 
cial success or else the British brought pressure to bear against 
the practice. The Arab customs officials of both Saudi Arabia 
and Bahrein Island have been extremely suspicious of oil com- 
pany divers, who spend a lot of time under water inspecting 
pipelines and piers, and they used to watch them through field 
glasses to see that they never brought up any oysters. 

The maximum depth at which the divers work is about 12 fath- 
oms.* Sweeps are left projecting overboard athwartships and 
are lashed to the tholepins and the deck. The divers’ lines pass 
over the sweeps so that they will not become fouled. To get to 
the bottom a diver puts his foot in a loop of rope tied to a stone 
or iron weight, releases a slip knot holding the rope to the sweep, 
and holding onto the rope plummets down. The attendant pulls 
up the stone as soon as he feels it hit bottom. The diver holds onto 

21 R. O'Shea, of. cit., pp. 140-41. 

22K. S. Twitchell, Saudi Arabia (Princeton, N. J., 1947), p. 26. 


23 A. Villiers, of. cit., p. 374; Hugh Smith, “The Pearl Fisheries of Ceylon,” National 
Geographic Magazine, 33 (1912), p. 174; R. O’Shea, of. cit., p. 137. 
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another line to which is tied an open-weave palm leaf basket for 
the oysters; sometimes the diver has the oyster basket tied to his 
waist or around his neck and has the line tied to his body. When 
the diver is ready to come up, he gives several tugs on the rope. 
Thus the diver does not have to waste his valuable energy in 
swimming up or down. When he first reaches the bottom, he at- 
tempts to go out perpendicularly from the boat, frantically 
plucking all the oysters he can see before his air gives out. The 
diver usually crawls on one hand and one foot, using the other 
foot to propel himself and his free hand to collect the oysters. 

The divers wear a horn noseclip similar to a clothespin; this 
keeps the water out of their noses and enables them to hold their 
breath longer. Sometimes a diver will stuff cotton or beeswax 
into his ears to keep the water out. A set of leather finger thimbles 
protects his fingers from coral and other sharp objects; he wears 
only a loin cloth. This is the equipment universally used in the 
Persian Gulf, whether the diver is out of Kuwait, Bahrein, the 
Trucial Coast, or Persia. These divers wear no goggles and many 
have impaired vision from trachoma, so their efficiency is cut 
down considerably. It is strange that the Arabs have not added 
at least eye socket goggles, which the South Sea Island and 
Philippine pearl divers have eagerly accepted. 

Alan Villiers states that the Kuwait pearl divers make ten 
consecutive dives and then rest while a “substitute”? makes ten; 
these two divers have the same attendant.” Divers in other parts 
of the Gulf work continuously, taking a rest all together at cer- 
tain predetermined times, sometimes corresponding with prayer- 
time. 

The diver stays under about a minute, then rests for two or 
three.” Ten dives would consume about three-quarters of an 

24 A. Villiers, of. cit., p. 392. 

25 The average length of time that a diver stays under water has long been a con- 
troversial question. Alan Villiers (of. cit., p. 392), who spent two months with the 
Kuwait pearling fleet, states that the divers averaged about a minute, ranging from 
40 to 90 seconds. O’Shea (of. cit., p. 137), spending some time among the Trucial coast 
pearlers, states that divers there remain under water from 40 to 75 seconds, also 
averaging about one minute. Whitelock (of. cit., p. 43), who visited the Trucial coast 
pearl fisheries one hundred years ago, stated that the divers averaged about 40 seconds 
under water, but that he never saw them remain over a minute. Hugh Smith (of. cit., 
p. 183) states that in the Ceylon fisheries the Arabs are the best divers, staying down 


from 60 to 75 seconds, with a normal maximum of 90 seconds, and that there is an 
authentic case of an Arab staying under 109 seconds in seven fathoms of water. In any 
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hour, after which time the Kuwait diver is dragged out of the 
water and huddles in some spot on the ship looking more dead 
than alive. He may average four shifts a day, making a total of 
40 dives; O’Shea states that under excellent conditions the Tru- 
cial divers average 50 dives a day.” During this time he has spent 
almost one hour under water. Ten dives are not difficult, nor 
are 50 excessive in one day for anyone experienced ; but day after 
day and week after week the diving goes on—for four months. 
When the season is over, the diver has weathered the impossible; 
he has probably completed over 3,000 dives in from 30 to s0 feet 
of water, and has spent over so hours under the surface of the 
Persian Gulf —that is, over a full forty-hour week without air, 
valiantly striving to gather all the oysters he can see through his 
blood-shot and irritated eyes, which become less sensitive with 
each dive. 

Every ten days or so the divers do get a day of rest, and if the 
shamal is blowing they have to wait it out, as it roils the water. 
Occasionally they have to go ashore to bury a diver who fails 
to complete his 3,000 dives. It is not surprising that there are 
one or two empty stations on each boat; their occupants lie 
huddled corpse-like under their cloaks in some part of the ship, 
too sick from scurvy or plain fatigue to dive. After they have been 
at it for many weeks, the divers are apt to get convulsive shivers 
when they come out of the water for their rest, even though the 
temperature may be 110° F. and their tenders are covered with 
a lather of sweat. There are few, if any, white men who could 
endure just one day of such punishment; the Arab could not 
either except for his belief that Allah is merciful and that a 
Paradise awaits him. 

Every dhow has to put in for water and food every three weeks 
or so. In recent years the pearling fleet has used the oil company’s 
pier at Ras Tanura for water, but vessels have been known to 
replenish their water supply from some of the submarine springs 
which gush into the Persian Gulf. A diver goes down with an 
empty skin and opens it in the potable stream; he can bring up 
fairly fresh water by this means. One of thse submarine springs, 








case stories one hears about the amazing power of the Arabs to stay under water from 
5 to 10 minutes or more are absurd. 
26 R, O’Shea, of. cit., p. 137. 
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located a few miles north of Jubail, has been marked by a spar 
buoy by order of King Ibn Saud. 

O'Shea states that while the divers on the Trucial Coast are 
rarely attacked by sharks, about 30 were attacked and two killed 
around 1940.*° Whitelock states that the Arabs claimed that the 
danger of sharks was ever present, but that their worst fear was 
from the saw fish, which had been known to cut divers com- 
pletely in two.* 

Rihani writes that what the Persian Gulf pearl diver dreads 
most is the daw/. However, he apparently does not realize what 
the daw/ is, merely quoting Sheikh Khalifah ibn Muhammad 
al-Nabhani’s History of Bahrein: “The dawl is a semi-fluid 
animal, about the size of a man’s hand, round in shape, with a 
multitude of tendons about two feet in length, resembling a net- 
work of silk. It has no power of locomotion, but is driven by the 
waves and currents hither and thither. If it comes in contact with 
the body of man, it burns it, leaving a deep scar; and if it is lifted 
out of the water and left in the sun for five minutes, it dissolves.” ” 

The zoologist will immediately recognize this description of 
the dawi as a jellyfish. It is in fact a small bell-shaped jellyfish 
with two to three foot-long tentacles. The daw/ swims at any 
level and is practically invisible underwater; thus the divers 
cannot keep away from the stinging tentacles, which will burn 
the body and can put out an eye. Along the Ras Tanura pen- 
insula, the daw/ is most often seen near the surface shortly before 
flood tides. 

There is a species of needle urchin (Diadema) in the Persian 
Gulf with spines from one or two feet long.* It is known that 
these spines will produce nasty slow-healing wounds if bumped 
into under water. This urchin may be the cause of some of the 
open sores on the divers’ legs, although salt water alone could 
cause them, for the Persian Gulf has the highest salt content of all 
the ocean bodies, and constant immersion in salt water is known to 
produce a rash. However, as the Diadema is black and several 

27 Ibid., p. 138. 

28H. H. Whitelock, of. cit., p. 43. 

29 A. Rihani, of. cit., p. 280. 

80 Diadema was first reported from the Persian Gulf by this author: A. H. Clark and 


R. LeB. Bowen, Jr., “Echinoderms of Saudi Arabia,” American Museums Novitates, 
No. 1390 (1949). 
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feet in diameter, it is easily seen under water, and thus more 
easily avoided than the daw/. The Arabs have no fear of the sea 
turtle and they relate that when they find one of these on the 
pearl banks, they ride it to the surface by grabbing it behind the 
neck and directing it upward. 

But the dangers from sharks and devilfish (rays) are slight 
compared to the physical danger resulting from simply driving 
oneself past the limit of human endurance. The “bends” are a 
common affliction among the divers and may cause severe pains 
in the joints, paralysis, or even death. Suppuration of the ear- 
drums and rheumatism are also common. The divers may lose 
blood from surfacing too quickly or from staying under too long; 
Frederick Simpich tells of seeing a man come up from a Io- 
fathom dive bleeding at the nose as if someone had hit him with 
a ball bat.*’ Whitelock states that the divers of the Trucial Coast 
were very emaciated and suffered from inflamed eyes, which 
they treated with antimony.” 

Divers never eat while working, except for a sip of tea or 
water, as food would cause nausea. When the sun has sunk so 
low that diving stops, they eat a few dates or a little rice and 
drink a little tea, but that is all. This is one of the reasons why 
they become so weakened and emaciated during a season. Sleep 
is the only energy builder the divers have. 




























OPENING THE OYSTERS 
















With dawn the first activity of the day is the opening of the 
oysters caught the day before. By this time the oysters have been 
out of the water long enough for their shells to open, so that one 
does not have to fight them. The oysters are not divided accord- 
ing to divers, but are simply piled in sacks on the deck, so that 
no one knows exactly who caught the one that may contain the 
great pearl. After the valves are parted, the openers knead 
through the flesh, extract any pearls, and throw the shells and 
the meat overboard. Less than one-third of the oysters yield 
pearls and these are mostly “seed pearls,” those very small ir- 
regularly-shaped pearls which might well be called “pearl dust.” 


81 F, Simpich, National Geographic Magazine, vol. 36 (1919), pp. 369-93. 
82H. H. Whitelock, of. cit., pp. 38, 44. 
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The captain watches the whole procedure closely to see that no 
pearls are secreted ; when the last oyster is opened, he collects all 
the pearls, ties them in a small red cotton flannel cloth, and puts 
them in his sea chest on the poop deck. 

The Persian Gulf procedure for opening the oysters is in vivid 
contrast to the practice of some of the other pearl fisheries. In 
Ceylon, for example, all the oysters for any one day are brought 
into the yards of the company holding the concession to the 
banks. Each diver carries his own oysters up to the stockaded 
compound where he divides them into three piles. The company 
inspector comes around and tells the diver which pile he can 
take; when he leaves the compound he has to give back a portion 
to his attendant and to the captain of the boat. 

There is evidence that some such practice may have been 
carried out along the Arabian coast in the past. A century ago 
the pearlers of the Trucial Coast opened their oysters on land, 
for Whitelock relates that the pearlers remained at sea until they 
had a boatload of oysters and then proceeded to the nearest island 
to open the shells.” 

During medieval times the Arabians on the mainland con- 
trolled Bahrein Island; their capital was at Hofuf. Huge heaps 
of oyster shells, some a hundred yards long, stretch along the 
shore a mile south of al-Khobar. Nearby have been found grind- 
ing pestles, stone diving weights, and crude pottery fragments. 
The species of oyster in these mounds is the same small variety 
commonly found today. When the refinery at Ras Tanura was 
being built, a low hill was leveled by bulldozers. Cutting through 
many ancient graves they turned up a stone diving weight among 
the numerous bones and pottery. Between Jubail and Ras 
Tanura, several more ancient shell heaps have been located high 
on the beach. Some of these are composed entirely of the large 
plate-sized species of pearl oysters ; now this species is found only 
occasionally. 


MARKETING AND DIVISION OF PROFITS 


The majority of pearls are sold to Bombay merchants, but 
frequently brokers in search of a bargain will buy the best before 


33 Tbid., p. 42. 
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the dhows leave the banks. These men wander through the fleet 
in their own boats (usually launches) always trying to get to a 
first quality pearl before the other brokers hear of it, and al- 
ways hoping that the nakhoda will not recognize its value. The 
broker’s paraphenalia consists of a magnifying glass, a small 
hand balance, weights, and a set of brass screens for grading the 
pearls. When pearls are sold on the banks they are ceremoniously 
transferred from the captain’s red bunting to the broker’s. 

Regardless of where they are sold, the majority of the pearls 
go to Bombay, and from Bombay eventually to Paris, the world’s 
pearl emporium. Pearls are usually shipped to Bombay by air. 
The reason is simple: Usury and insurance are prohibited by the 
Quran. If the pearls were shipped to India by Arab dhow or 
steamer through an Arab agent, there could be no insurance on 
the consignment. However, if the pearls are shipped via Trans 
World Airline or British Overseas Airlines Corporation, the 
pearls can be heavily insured. Thus, the Arabs use a Western 
agency to get around the Quranic prohibition. In Bombay, In- 
dian workers skillfully pierce the pearls with fine bow-driven 
drills and string them on silk, graded according to color and 
size. The pearls are sold to European dealers in bunches con- 
sisting of a number of strings and generally known as “Bombay 
bunches.” 

When the season has ended and the pearls are sold, the captain 
deducts the cost of the food and provisions. What is left repre- 
sents the profit. Of this the owner of the dhow gets one-half; of 
the remainder each diver and each attendant gets one share and 
the captain two. Most of the dhows leaving Saudi Arabian ports 
are small (not over 40 feet) with small crews—usually some- 
thing like 6 divers, 4 attendants, and a captain. Thus, each diver 
and attendant would get one twenty-fourth (about 4 percent) of 
the profits, and the captain would get one twelfth (about 8 per- 
cent). The pearling dhows operating out of Bahrein and Kuwait 
are generally much larger than the Saudi Arabian dhows, and 
may have crews of 40 or more. The profits of these craft are split 
in much the same way as the profits on smaller dhows, but the 
captain gets more shares with these larger crews than he does 
with the smaller. 
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ECONOMIC RELATIONSHIPS 


Pearling is a great gamble for everyone concerned. A share 
may be worth only so or 100 rupees if the take has been poor, 
but on the average a share should net at least several hundred 
rupees. It must be remembered that a share usually represents a 
year’s earning, since the pearling industry operates on the “debt 
system.” This is not to be confused with the “truck system,” for 
the workers in the Persian Gulf pearl fisheries are not paid in 
produce. In the debt system the divers and tenders get actual 
cash advances during the seasons they are out of work, and their 
families get food and supplies while they dive. They must pay 
off their incurred debts with their earnings after the pearling 
season, but somehow they never seem able to get free. 

Until recently, a diver who accepted cash advances from a 
nakhoda had doomed himself to diving until death, and un- 
fortunately death might not be an exit, as his debt was simply 
passed on to his son or brother, who then went on to incur his 
own debt. Once in debt a diver is prohibited from hiring to 
another nakhoda—he must repay his debt to the man who gave 
him cash advances. A diver or anyone else who accepts an ad- 
vance in the pearling industry has sold himself to economic 
slavery, for the nakhoda owns his ability to work, while the man 
must support himself. Thus, a diver is bound to return to the 
purgatory of pearling at the nakhoda’s call. Since Muslim law 
prohibits interest or usury the debt system effectively gets around 
this. The nakhoda is usually in turn bound to some merchant in 
the same way, for he has taken cash advances to give to his divers 
and attendants. 

In Oman the nakhodas often hire their labor from a tribal 
agent, giving the agent an advance of money and rice. In the case 
of slaves, the agent takes this to the slaves’ master; at the end of 
the season he collects the balance of the slaves’ earnings. Thus 
the slaves’ earnings go completely to his master, who in return 
clothes and feeds him. 

On Bahrein Island the Bahrein Government has, at the sug- 
gestion of the British, effected many reforms in the pearling 
industry with respect to the debt system. Hereditary debts have 
been abolished ; pearl divers on Bahrein now take their debts to 
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their graves, and justly, too, for diving probably hastened their 
end. The Government demands that account books be given each 
diver and that they be kept up properly, and sends inspectors to 
see that they are. Before the season begins at Bahrein the amount 
of cash advances is agreed upon and proclaimed. The divers have 
put up a terrific objection to this limitation, for it seemed to them 
that they were simply getting less money. They could not under- 
stand that their debt was being lowered —in fact they did not 
care, for hadn’t they always been in debt? 

There is a “diving court” which enforces the arbitrary laws 
of the industry, such as those dealing with engagement of labor, 
taxes, spurious pearls, etc. The court also disposes of any case of 
a nakhoda who cannot pay off his debts; the nakhoda may lose his 
boat and divers, but not his personal property. 

There has never been any noticeable effort on the part of the 
ruling sheikhs to better the lot of their subjects: if they were un- 
employed for long periods in the winter they would be sure to 
work harder during the pearling season to pay off their winter’s 
debts. As the local sheikhs levy a tax on every boat and get a cut 
of some sort on the proceeds, the pearlers in a sense work for 
them. The sheikh thus always looked on the lack of other em- 
ployment with favor, for if a man were happily employed as a 
farmer, fisherman, or herder there would be little incentive to 
enter the pearling purgatory. Under normal conditions the divers 
have an eight months’ loaf during which time they live off 
their nakhoda; this is to the liking of both the diver and the 
nakhoda. 

However, many divers do find other work, as fishermen or 
mariners. The depression of the thirties hit the Persian Gulf 
pearl industry with great suddenness. Within a short period tens 
of thousands of pearlers in the Gulf found themselves without 
an occupation. The marine stock of Kuwait rose to the situation 
and gradually shifted to cargo hauling between Kuwait and 
Basra, Iran, India, South Arabia, and East Africa. Large ocean- 
going double-ended dhows have carried the fame of Kuwait 
seamanship throughout the Middle East, sailing to Africa on 
one monsoon and back on another. Kuwait oil operations have 
been drawing on this labor supply as well, so that nowadays the 
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maritime nakhodas are having difficulty in getting crews. Many 
of their sailors, who also operated under the debt system, are 
now working for oil interests. 

On Bahrein oil began to be developed as early as 1932, just 
when the pearl industry started its real slide. Oil come late 
for Saudi Arabia, and it was not until 1945 that the industry 
absorbed large numbers of native laborers. By then the town 
populations were so well adjusted that most of the labor came 
from the desert Bedouins. These jobs with the oil companies at 
first absorbed the unemployed, but as the oil projects developed 
they have absorbed more than the unemployed, until now the 
nakhodas of Bahrein, Kuwait, and Saudi Arabia are having an 
increasingly hard time finding divers; the divers are working 
for the oil companies and paying off their debts. 

The Trucial Coast has yet to have the oil boom wash its shores. 
Today many men still make the northern trek from the Batinah 
coast, and the nakhodas there have little difficulty in finding 
pearling crews. But the happiest Arabs in the Gulf are the 
sheikhs in the oil areas, for even though their revenue from 
pearls is at an all-time low, they now get their cut from oil, a 
much more lucrative and reliable commodity. 














THE AGRARIAN REFORM 
PROBLEM IN IRAN 


Gideon Hadary 


T IS DOUBTFUL if the Iranian farmer today is any worse 
off than he was several decades ago, yet his plight is made 
to appear more serious in contrast to the steadily improving 

living scale of the urban population. The reason for the more 
advantageous position of the urban dweller is that the economy 
and major natural resource of the country are weighted in his 
favor: the growing urban prosperity is based on foreign and 
domestic trade and the petroleum industry, which provides the 
country with its largest source of foreign exchange. Practically 
none of the financial benefits which have accrued to Iran as a 
result of the discovery of oil have seeped to that 80 percent of 
the population which ekes out an existence from agriculture. 
Although some piecemeal legislation designed to increase the 
security and better the lot of the peasant has been enacted from 
time to time, the inequality of wealth is becoming more pro- 
nounced and the disparity between the rural and urban econo- 
mies is constantly widening. 

The same deterrents to reform which have existed for genera- 
tions are still in evidence today. The peasants remain virtually 
untouched by Iran’s broader education program, and are no 
more prepared —or inclined —to undertake management of 
their own farms than their forefathers were. Even if provided 
with land, most of them are neither technically nor financially 
capable of introducing modern farm equipment or methods. 
While an increasing number of Iranians are becoming aware of 
the importance of improving the lot of the agricultural worker, 
it is highly doubtful if many of the landed aristocracy have ac- 
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tually reached a point in their thinking where they would seri- 
ously entertain the idea of far-reaching reforms which might 
threaten their wealth and political power. In the short run, it 
can always be argued that the simple abolition of the present 
semi-feudal system prevailing in agriculture would actually de- 
crease total crop output, at least for a while“For example, un- 
less reforms were accompanied by close government supervision 
of controversial and limited water supplies, many small land- 
holders would find themselves denied access to irrigation fa- 
cilities. Moreover, since per land unit cultivation costs generally 
increase as the holdings decrease in size, many peasants would 
encounter difficulty in making ends meet during the first few 
years of entrepreneurship. 

While these obstacles are formidable ones, they are counter- 
balanced, to a certain extent, by the increasing concern of the 
Shah and a number of socially-conscious Iranians over the in- 
equities of the present agrarian economy, and by the return to 
Iran each year of a growing number of young men who have 
had thorough training in American or European agricultural 
and engineering techniques. A decade ago, the depressed living 
conditions of the Iranian peasant and the inequity of income 
distribution were academic problems which interested only the 
sociologist. In recent years, however, as the chasm between Ira- 
nian economic classes has widened and this discrepancy has as- 
sumed political connotations, the need for some type of agrarian 
reform has become more urgent. It seems worthwhile, therefore, 
both to analyze the reasons for the failure of earlier Iranian 
efforts at agricultural reform and to search for a basic program 
of improvement which would be at once beneficial to the econ- 
omy and politically practicable. 


THE FRAMEWORK OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 


Although Iran has few proven natural resources other than 
petroleum, it does have an abundance of one agricultural essen- 
tial —land. Only about 10 percent of the total area of the country, 
or about 41 million acres, is now considered arable, and seldom 
more than 3 percent is under cultivation in any one year; how- 
ever, it would not require a large amount of capital to increase 
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significantly the cultivable potential or to expand the yield per 
acre. About 82 million acres of wasteland are considered to be 
potentially cultivable. Four principal factors contribute to the 
present low agricultural production: the scarcity of water, the 
limited quantity and quality of agricultural labor, outmoded 
techniques, and the shortage of both animal and mechanized 
power. 

Most of the cropland is now cultivated by dry land cultivation 
methods. Probably not more than one-third of all the area farmed 
(excluding land in fallow), or about 3,800,000 acres, is irrigated 
and watering methods are primitive and wasteful. At the begin- 
ning of 1950 there were less than 300 deep wells in all of Iran. 


_ Open and underground channels (ganats) are the most popular 


form of irrigation, providing water to about three-quarters of 
the irrigated land. Fertilizers are seldom used, since commercial 
fertilizers are too expensive and animal manure is usually re- 
quired for fuel. Probably 15 percent of the average annual out- 
put is destroyed by pests and insects, either in the fields or in 
storage. The man-hour requirements per unit of product are very 
high. Mechanization is uncommon, as evidenced by the Ministry 
of Agriculture’s estimate that only about goo tractors, 100 com- 
bines, 40 threshing machines, 100 discs, and 60 sowing drills and 
harrows were in operation at the end of 1950. 

About half of Iran’s total agricultural production comes from 
the northern provinces of Azerbaijan, Khorassan, and the Cas- 
pian littoral. The section of Iran north of Qum is the only area 
which regularly produces a surplus upon which the rest of the 
country can depend for food, animal feed, and industrial crops. 
Although Iran is capable of producing a wide variety of vege- 
tables, fruits, and grains, three-quarters of the cultivated land 
is devoted to wheat, barley, and rice at the present time. The 
total volume of agricultural production in normal times is 
around 10 million tons, the bulk of which is consumed domes- 
tically; about 2 percent of the total production is exported. The 
level of food consumption in the postwar period roughly aver- 
aged about 2,000 calories per day, which is somewhat short of 
the basic requirement necessary for maximum efficiency in an 
area with the climate characteristics of Iran. 

4 
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Excluding the land under fallow, the cultivated area averages 
about § acres per rural family. Such a plot, cultivated under the 
extensive methods used in Iran, is capable of producing a very 
small average return, resulting in an extremely low level of 
living. The gross total annual agricultural income (excluding 
forest products) in the postwar period averaged only about 25.5 
billion rials (approximately $785 million at the official rate of 
exchange). 

Although westerners evaluating Iranian agricultural deficien- 
cies are often prone to be severe in their criticism of Iranian cul- 
tivation methods, it would probably be dangerous to urge aban- 
donment of all the traditional ways of tilling the soil. In many 
respects, these methods are well adapted to the peculiar charac- 
teristics of the country. For example, the type of draft animals 
now being used would not be physically able to draw plows of 
heavier design than the primitive wooden instrument also now 
in use; it would be necessary to improve both the breed of ani- 
mals and feeding practices before it would be practicable to 
introduce more advanced equipment. Furthermore, the shallow, 
narrow, irregular furrows made by the Iranian plows prevent 
wind erosion in the treeless plains which make up a large pro- 
portion of the country’s arable land; if modern plows were 
introduced without concurrent addition of tree belts or other 
methods of soil protection, the result would probably be de- 
creased rather than increased production. Although the practices 
which Iranian farmers employ to conserve water are limited in 
scope and have not progressed much in many centuries, they are 
in line with modern theories of conservation. Such practices in- 
clude terracing, the use of irrigation ganats to prevent evapora- 
tion and conserve water, and the protection of certain trees. 

Static conditions have not only prevailed in the physical aspects 
of Iranian agriculture, but in the institutional framework as 
well. It is impossible to ascertain accurately the manner of land 
distribution, since very little of the land has ever been surveyed 
and land registration is not very common, despite the decree of 
the late Reza Shah calling for such registration; moreover, large 
areas of the country are not claimed, and the ownership of many 
plots is in dispute. However, on the basis of personal observation, 
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it is roughly esimated that at least one-half of the claimed land 
is owned by large, often absentee, landowners numbering about 
100,000. Wagqf (religious endowment) lands probably account 
for about one-quarter of the area, and the public and royal 
domain for less than 10 percent. The rest of the claimed land — 
about 15 percent — is believed to be owned by small farmer- 
owners. 

About 2 million non-urban Iranians are migrants living in 
organized tribes. The remaining 11 million are directly de- 
pendent on sedentary agricultural activities. It is roughly esti- 
mated that about 95 percent of these are tenants or farmer-op- 
erators living in about 42,000 villages scattered throughout the 
country. The village is the basic social and political entity in 
Iran. 

In 1949 the Statistical Department of the Seven Year Plan 
administration conducted a sample survey of 1,300 villages in 
the Tehran and Demavend areas. The survey revealed that 60 
percent of the rural families possessed no land at all, another 
25 percent owned less than one hectare (2.5 acres), and about 
10 percent owned between one and 3 hectares (2.5 to 7.5 acres). 
In other words, the 95 percent of the rural families surveyed 
who held 3 hectares or less owned only 17 percent of the total 
land. One percent of the land holdings were 20 hectares (so 
acres) or larger; of this top group, one-fifth were 100 hectares 
(250 acres) or more and included 34 percent of the land sur- 
veyed. Moreover, since this survey was conducted near the capi- 
tal city, where living standards and income are somewhat above 
the national average, it seems likely that the situation in the 1,300 
villages studied is perhaps even better with respect to equity of 
land division than the average prevailing in the other privately- 
owned villages in the country. 

The largest single owner of land is the government, which 
actively controls from 9 to 13 million acres of land. Although 
the law stipulates that unclaimed lands belong to the government, 
private individuals continue to exercise ownership rights over 
them, especially in the west and south of the country; to date, the 
government has not challenged what it considers to be the illegal 
basis of these claims. The actively controlled government land 
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is broken up into about 1,800 different, noncontiguous holdings 
_ Classified as “villages” or “farms,” in which an estimated 750,000 
Iranians live. About one-third of the holdings are located in the 
southern province of Ahwaz. The government, through the Bu- 
reau of Public Domain of the Ministry of Finance, leases many 
of these holdings to wealthy individuals who sublease the land 
to tenants or direct the cultivation themselves. 

The second most important owner of land in Iran is the royal 
family, which controls from 6 to 10 million acres; forests and 
ranges account for about 80 percent of this area. When Reza 
Shah abdicated in September 1941 his lands were transferred 
to the present Shah, who shortly thereafter ceded them to the 
nation. In accepting these lands the Majlis passed a law providing 
for (a) the placing of the ceded properties under the supervision 
and management of the Bureau of Public Domain in the Min- 
istry of Finance; and (b) the examination of claims of ownership 
of ceded lands. Many of the original owners of the land chal- 
lenged the State’s right to control their property, which they 
asserted had been usurped illegally by Reza Shah. Boards of 
Investigation and Settlement of Claims on Ceded Properties 
were established in the Ministry of Justice, and some reversion 
to private ownership resulted. However, by the time the Boards 
were abolished in 1947, the bulk of the ceded property still re- 
mained in the hands of the Ministry of Finance, either because 
of the failure of the original owners to claim the land, or because 
of the denial of their claims. On July 11, 1949, the Majlis retro- 
ceded the royal domain to His Imperial Majesty for the “en- 
dowment of the Pahlevi family,” stipulating that the manage- 
ment of and income from these properties be placed in the hands 
of the Imperial Organization for Social Services. Complete 
information on the operations of and income from this endow- 
ment is not available. According to a report of the Pahlevi 
Endowment Properties Committee, the gross income in 1949-50 
from its farms was 737 million rials, and the net income was 550 
million rials; the share of the tenant farmers cultivating the crop 
was 157 million rials. Most of this revenue was derived from 
the production of rice in the holdings in the Caspian area. In 
addition, the annual income from the 5 to 8 million acres of 
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forests and ranges of the royal family is estimated at about 40 
million rials. This latter amount is equally divided, under pres- 
ent arrangements, between the Imperial Organization for Social 
Services and the Forestry Administration of the Ministry of 
Agriculture. 

Landlords predominate among the deputies (about two-thirds 
of the members of the present Majlis list their occupation as 
landlords), important government and military officials, and to 
a lesser extent merchants and professional men. Estates tend to 
remain in the same families indefinitely, passing by inheritance 
from generation to generation. The tenants are likewise usually 
static. It is very roughly estimated that the average annual in- 
come per tenant family is about 7,750 rials, as compared with 
approximately 75,000 rials per average landlord family. While 
the tenants are not compelled to remain in the village where they 
were born, they are usually immobilized by the lack of alterna- 
tive employment, an extremely low standard of living, and 
their limited energy and initiative due to poor health and il- 
literacy. As a result, the average tenant works for the same land- 
lord as did his father, and lives in the same house occupied by 
his ancestors; generation after generation remain tenant in the 
same village. The sale of rural land is not very common, and 
is considered by the Iranian to be an indication of insolvency. 
These estate owners often supervise their holdings in absentia 
through resident managers, meanwhile spending most of their 
time in Tehran, the provincial cities, or abroad. However, in 
recent years many landlords have recognized and assumed a 
social responsibility toward their tenants, and some of them now 
provide public health and welfare services. In this respect, con- 
ditions in privately-owned villages are often better than those 
prevailing in endowment or domain villages. 

The traditional, and still most common, tenure arrangement 
for cropland is to distribute crop return to each of the five main 
factors in production, i.e., land, water, work animals, seed, and 
labor. While this system is general throughout Iran, it varies 
considerably with the type of produce raised, and from one 
area to another according to local conditions, customs, and habits. 
In extreme instances, the landlord receives as much as four-fifths 
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of the crop in payment for his contributions of land, water, ani- 
mals, and seed, while the tenant may receive as little as one-fifth 
in return for his year’s work. More often, however, the tenant 
is permitted to furnish his own seed or work animals, and thus 
he receives a larger share of the crop. Furthermore, in addition 
to his share of the crop, the tenant is usually provided shelter 
accommodations for himself and his family. Animals are often 
provided by a third party, who makes them available on a rental 
basis for one-fifth of the crop or on a fixed fee basis. It is usually 
considered that for the country as a whole a pair of oxen (the 
most common draft animal used) is able to cultivate 6 acres. 
With an average wheat yield of about 900 pounds per acre, the 
normal return to the owner for the input of a pair of oxen is 
slightly over half a ton of wheat per annum. For the country as 
a whole, it is believed that the landlords’ share is about one-third 
of the crop. The chief fault of the crop distribution system is 
that it does not make adequate allowance for the relationship 
between water quantity and land quality. 

In sections where there is a shortage of tenants due to unfavor- 
able conditions (e.g., poor soil or water) and in the areas distant 
from urban centers, it is customary for the landlords to provide 
inducements in addition to the usual share of the crop. These 
often take the form of giving tenants small plots of land (rarely 
more than five acres, and usually one or less). Eventually this 
practice could create a serious land problem, as the ownership 
of the plot is subdivided again and again to meet the claims of 
the original tenant’s second or third generation progeny. 

The tenure system is an important factor in determining the 
type of agricultural products grown in Iran, since cultivation 
is concentrated on those crops— such as grains — which best 
lend themselves to sharecropping. For example, landlords dis- 
courage their peasants from planting and growing trees because 
trees traditionally belong to the tenant. The tenant must pay a 
fixed fee or royalty per tree in exchange for the water and land 
provided by the landlord, but he usually receives the entire yield. 
Although the value of the Iranian currency has depreciated 
sharply in recent years, the royalty per tree has remained fixed 
for generations at a fraction of a rial in most parts of the country. 
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Since the value of the water alone now exceeds the entire royalty, 
landlords are increasingly reluctant to provide water for irri- 
gating the peasants’ trees, and as a result many orchards are 
drying up. 

The tax burden on agriculture is probably higher than on any 
other segment of the economy. The bulk of the taxes in Iran has 
always been levied against property owners, who in turn pass 
a share of the cost along to their tenants; moreover, the many 
indirect excise and monopoly taxes which have been adopted in 
recent years are applied equally to the rural and urban economy. 
In addition, there are other taxes which are more subtle, e.g., 
the requirement that growers must deliver all, or a certain speci- 
fied part, of their produce to the government at official prices 
which are usually below the prevailing open market price. Origi- 
nally, this was not intended to operate as a tax, since the govern- 
ment collection price was equal to the prevailing market price; 
however, the government has frozen the price paid to growers 
since the war in an attempt to control the rise in the cost of living. 
The result is that at least half of the government revenue (ex- 
cluding income accruing from the operations of the AIOC) is 
derived from direct and indirect taxation of agriculture. Current 
rates for the direct taxes on agriculture were determined on the 
basis of a survey of agricultural returns for the ten-year period 


from 1925/26 to 1934/35, and were authorized in the Law of 
Properties. 


ATTEMPTS AT BETTERMENT AND REFORM 


There is no active Iranian movement, either political or social, 
which consistently advocates a coordinated program of agrarian 
reform. New Iranian Governments usually include several per- 
functory statements concerning the desirability of agrarian re- 
form in the programs they submit to the Majlis. Various aspects 
of the situation have on many occasions been publicly lamented 
and some piecemeal legislation has been passed from time to 
time. The strongest advocates of agrarian reform are those mer- 
chants and professionals who themselves own no land. The 
Chamber of Commerce, for example, has on several occasions 
urged that the government revise the tenure system. 
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One of the first agricultural reform measures enacted in mod- 
ern Iran was the Reconstruction Law of November 16, 1937, 
which established the legal responsibility of the landlord to cul- 
tivate his land and to conserve underground water resources. It 
called for the establishment of special local committees to advise 
landlords how to prevent misuse of their property, and stipulated 
that willful failure to comply with its provisions — for reasons 
other than poverty — would result in various penalties, includ- 
ing confiscation of the land. This Reconstruction Law is the first 
major legislation designed to decentralize government control in 
Iran by placing it on the village level. Although enforcement of 
this law is the only specific and clearly defined duty of the 
farmandar (district governor), no evidence is available suggest- 
ing that there is general compliance with its provisions. 

Most of the suggestions to improve the conditions of the peas- 
ants have centered upon the mode of division of the crop between 
owner and tenant, rather than on any revision of the present 
system of land ownership. Recommendations have been made to 
increase the tenant’s share of the crop through a blanket increase 
or an increase in the amount of the crop which is allotted to the 
labor factor. In September 1939 the Majlis passed a law au- 
thorizing the Ministry of Justice, in consultation with the Min- 
istry of Agriculture, to prepare regulations for determining the 
proprietor’s and cultivator’s share of the crop. However, the 
law stated that these regulations would not be put into effect 
until approved by the Council of Ministers; although 12 years 
have passed since the committees established by the two Minis- 
tries to study the problem and make recommendations to the 
Council of Ministers were appointed, they have not yet made 
any specific suggestions. 

On August 15, 1946, the Government of Prime Minister 
Ahmad Qavam issued a Council of Ministers decree granting 
peasants 15 percent of the landlords’ share for one year only. 
A landowners’ conference was held in 1947 to appraise this de- 
cree and to make recommendations to a special committee study- 
ing the whole question of division of crops. When this conference 
expressed strong objections to the “detrimental effects” and “lack 
of justice” in such an increase of the peasant’s share, the decree 
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was not generally enforced; nor was it renewed the following 
year. 

On several occasions the government has announced its inten- 
tion of selling the domain lands in order to increase the national 
revenue. Prime Minister Qavam’s Council of Ministers, for ex- 
ample, passed decrees relative to the sale of these lands, and the 
Majlis enacted a bill in July 1949 calling for the sale of all 
domain lands except the royal domain. Neither of these moves 
has produced much action, largely because of lack of adequate 
administrative machinery to carry out the sales, a reluctance on 
the part of the landed gentry to the idea of allowing land to 
become a commodity, and lack of credit to permit the peasants 
to purchase necessary equipment to cultivate land on their own. 
The few sales which have been carried out were of tracts hav- 
ing a speculative value, and the project has not benefited the 
peasants. However, speculative sales have since been discouraged 
by the Council of Ministers, which recently decreed a tax on 
all unused land in Tehran. In an attempt to reduce the size of 
government payrolls, the announcement was made on several oc- 
casions that any civil servant who resigns his position and re- 
nounces all claims to a government job would be given public 
domain land. However, to date very few employees have taken 
advantage of this offer. 

A spate of government agencies designed to service the agri- 
cultural population has sprung up in Iran since the 1930’s. While 
all of these organizations have served a useful purpose, their 
great limitation is that they have neither the funds nor enough 
technically qualified staff to assist more than a fraction of the 
agrarian population. For example, a Minister of Agriculture 
was added to the Cabinet in 1941; by 1949 his Ministry had 
about 1,250 employees in its Tehran headquarters plus an ad- 
ditional 1,600 other employees on assignment in 30 provincial 
offices.’ Attached to the Tehran office of the Ministry are three 
stations (plant breeding, crop improvement, and animal hus- 
bandry), and four institutes (irrigation, forestry, serum, and 
chemical). There are several experiment stations in the prov- 


1 About one-quarter of the employees are custodial, and one-third to one-half are in 
administrative or clerical positions. 
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inces. Despite this considerable staff, the Ministry had made 
little headway in improving substantially the welfare of the 
rural population because of the failure of the Iranian ‘Treasury 
to allocate funds for purposes other than meeting the payroll, 
even though these had been provided for in the budget approved 
by the Majlis. 

In June 1933 an Agricultural Bank was established for the 
first time in Iran. Formerly under the supervision of the Min- 
istry of Finance and now under the Ministry of Agriculture, this 
Bank has 32 branch offices and 28 agencies throughout the coun- 
try ; its capital was about 460 million rials in 1949 and the amount 
of loans outstanding was 391 million rials, or an average loan 
of less than 50 rials per rural dweller. In 1950 the capital of the 
Bank was increased by 150 million rials. Loans are granted for 
a maximum period of five years, at a total interest rate (including 
fees) of 13 percent, and must be secured by unencumbered prop- 
erty. An Agricultural Institute was established at the end of 1950 
as a parallel to the Bank, among other things to administer and 
supervise the projects connected with the proposed program to 
be financed by the United States Export-Import Bank line of 
credit. The Institute will have several foreign technical engi- 
neers, and there is hope that it will make a useful contribution 
to improving agricultural conditions in Iran. 

In 1941 the first rural credit association was established in 
Iran. By the beginning of 1950, there were about a dozen such 
associations with a combined capital of about 3.5 million rials. 
These associations are financed by the sale of shares and by direct 
grants from the Agricultural Bank. 

An Agricultural College at Karaj, which is associated with 
the University of Tehran, provides advanced training at govern- 
ment expense to deserving students showing an interest and apti- 
tude for agriculture. The total enrollment has averaged about 
100 students, with some 30 completing the three-year course 
each year. The annual budget of this college is about $250,000. 
To date, it has not developed effective educational or extension 
services to aid the Iranian farmer. 

Several attempts have been made to establish agricultural 
cooperatives. In 1946, on the recommendation of the Ministry 
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of Agriculture, a decree was passed by the Council of Ministers 
authorizing the establishment of producer cooperatives to raise 
the standard of living of its members. Landlords and farmers 
were to be taxed to provide the operating funds. Although the 
Ministry of Agriculture continued to press for government sup- 
port of cooperatives, the decree was not enacted. Again in 1949, 
the Minister of Agriculture introduced a bill to the Majlis call- 
ing for a 2 to 1§ percent tax on landlords and farmers, and on 
all transfers of agricultural property in order to secure funds 
for agricultural credit, crop insurance, farmers’ purchasing and 
marketing cooperatives, rural welfare programs, and govern- 
ment assistance of farm mechanization. The 15th Majlis ad- 
journed on July 28, 1949, before taking any action on this bill, 
and it has not been reintroduced to the 16th Majlis, which 
opened on February 9, 1950. 

In its recent application for a $25 million loan to the U.S. 
Export-Import Bank, the Iranian Government indicated that 
almost four-fifths of the proceeds would be used for agricul- 
ture. In the Technical Collaboration Program major emphasis 
is being placed on rural welfare. A 7-man Rural Improvement 
Commission, consisting of 4 Iranians and 3 Americans, is already 
at work in demonstration centers. It is also anticipated that the 
Technical Collaboration Program will provide specialists in 
public health and road construction. 

After World War II, many responsible Iranians became in- 
creasingly aware that the standard of living must be raised 
through increased national production, and that the most efficient 
method of achieving this production increase would be through 
an orderly program of economic development. As a result, the 
Seven Year Economic Development Plan was adopted in 1949 — 
the first systematic attempt to plan a coordinated development 
program in the history of Iran. This Plan, which was projected 
to cost about 21 billion rials, recognizes the importance of agri- 
culture in the country’s economy and places considerable em- 
phasis on improvements in that field, allocating it about 5 billion 
rials. However, this emphasis is on the physical factors affecting 
production (irrigation, farm equipment, pest and disease con- 
trol) and on processing agricultural products; the Plan does not 
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suggest any changes in the traditional institutions of land tenure. 
Although about half of the one billion rials appropriated for 
the Plan Organization during its first year of operation was ear- 
marked for irrigation works and agricultural projects and enter- 
prises, few actual disbursements for agricultural projects had 
been made by the end of 1950. 

There are some indications that the first serious step to revise 
the position of the peasant in the Iranian social structure may 
come from the throne. During his visit to the United States in 
1949, the Shah announced his intention to divide the royal do- 
main. On January 27, 1951, he issued a firman to the Director of 
the Pahlevi Endowments instructing him to arrange for the sale 
of the arable farm crown lands to the peasants resident thereon. 
The firman allots the revenue to be collected from the sale of 
the land to the creation of “productive sources and companies 
useful to farmers,” which in turn will be endowed as wagf foun- 
dations and their revenue spent by the Imperial Social Service 
Organization. In accordance with the provisions of the firman 
a 9-man committee of prominent citizens has been appointed 
by the Shah to establish procedures for the distribution of these 
lands. Several influential Iranian newspapers have recently ad- 
vocated that legislation be passed requiring private landlords to 
follow the example of the Shah and break up their large estates. 

On the other hand, the communist-dominated Tudeh Party 
has not emphasized the agrarian question in its propaganda. Al- 
though one of its five published tenets concerns its opposition to 
the present pastoral economy and feudalism, the party has mainly 
directed its proselytizing efforts toward the urban population. 
During the insurrection in Azerbaijan in 1946, the Provincial 
Legislature passed a decree authorizing the sale of some domain 
land and estates belonging to those landlords declared enemies 
of the State or who fled the province; however, the rebellious 
provincial government did not pass any basic legislation au- 
thorizing over-all land distribution. Despite the overwhelming 
predominance of the peasant population and the agricultural 
character of the Iranian economy, rural dwellers accounted for 
a small fraction of the total Tudeh membership at the height 
of its strength. 
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TO WHAT EXTENT ARE REFORMS PRACTICABLE? 


While Iranian attempts to improve the status of the country’s 
peasantry have probably been sincere in purpose, they have pro- 
duced very limited relief because of the piecemeal nature of the 
legislation passed and the reforms undertaken, the lack of con- 
tinuity in their implementation, the shortage of technically quali- 
fied personnel and adequate funds to carry them out. There are 
three means by which the Iranian peasant might conceivably 
achieve greater economic and social independence: reform by 
extra-legal means, fundamental reforms instituted by the govern- 
ment, or administrative and technical improvements within the 
present social framework. Since the Tudeh Party has not spe- 
cifically pressed for agrarian reforms or attempted to arouse the 
peasants on the land issue, and since the landed aristocracy which 
controls the country has shown little evidence of its readiness to 
initiate thorough reforms, it seems likely that any improvements 
in the conditions of the peasantry during the next few years 
will be limited to paternalistic measures which do not seriously 
threaten the status quo. 

But even within these rather narrow limits of practicability, 
it would be possible to make considerably more progress toward 
increasing the vigor of the Iranian peasantry and strengthening 
the agrarian economy. For example, noteworthy results could 
be obtained if the public domain and other institution-owned 
properties were actually broken up for sale to deserving tenants 
and if this move were followed by the development of a really 
efficient extension service with the authority, staff, and funds to 
distribute improved seed, instruct the peasants in pest and insect 
control, and extend credit for the purchase of improved equip- 
ment and fertilizers. Without such a country-wide extension pro- 
gram to educate the illiterate peasant in modern techniques of 
cultivation, to teach him businesslike methods of operating his 
farm, and to infuse him with the enthusiasm needed to make a 
success of such an unfamiliar enterprise, he would find it very 
difficult to make the transition from generations of supervised 
tenancy to entrepreneurship without getting hopelessly bogged 
down in debt. Another essential step in any program to stimulate 
Iranian agriculture should be the development of cooperatives, 
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with sufficient government financial support to enable them to 
extend rural credit and assist the farmer in marketing his crops 
at a fair price. 

Granted that the Iranian peasant is not now capable of much 
personal responsibility or technical efficiency, he nevertheless pos- 
sesses many of the basic requirements of a vigorous rural popu- 
lation — intelligence, good humor, stamina, moral fiber. With 
improved health, technical training, and some incentive, there 
is good reason to think that he could become a stronger citizen 
as well as a more productive economic factor. 
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DEVELOPMENTS OF THE QUARTER: 
COMMENT AND CHRONOLOGY 


HE SEQUENCE of events in Iran, 
culminating in March with the assassina- 
tion of Prime Minister Razmara and the de- 
cision of the Majlis, under popular pressure, 
to nationalize the oil industry, demonstrated 
how shallow ran the roots of political sta- 
bility in that country. General Ali Razmara 
had taken office in June 1950 with a number 
of pressing problems awaiting solution and 
programs seeking development. Among these 
were the forwarding of the Seven Year Plan 
for economic development with the expert 
assistance of the American firm of Overseas 
Consultants, Inc. (OCI); the securing of 
financial assistance from the United States 
and the International Bank; the mending of 
trade relations with the Soviet Union (involv- 
ing a decision regarding the $20 million worth 
of Iranian gold and hard currency credits 
being held in Moscow); and a final settle- 
ment of the long-drawn out negotiations with 
the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company (AIOC). 
At the end of six months the Razmara 
regime, despite promise of energetic measures 
to come, had little in the way of concrete 
accomplishment to show to its credit. By the 
end of 1950 the Iranian Plan Organization 
was completely at odds with OCI. If any basic 
principle was involved in the falling out, it 
was that the former emphasized quick produc- 
tion results while the latter gave priority to 
the long-range development of technical skills, 
better health conditions, simplified adminis- 
tration, etc. But a more pressing factor for 
discord was simply American-Iranian incom- 
patibility: OCI could not operate in the milieu 
of Iranian politics, and its contract was can- 
celled as of December 31. A modest amount 
of U.S. financial aid was forthcoming in the 
form of an Export-Import Bank credit for 
$25 million authorized in October; but the 
Iranian Majlis failed to debate, not to men- 
tion ratify, the loan agreement when it was 
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completed in December. A trade agreement 
was negotiated with the Soviet Union early in 
November, but it did not in fact stimulate 
much trade. According to its terms a settle- 
ment of the gold and hard currency credit 
question was to be left to further negotiation ; 
the upshot of this further negotiation was a 
Soviet counter demand for reimbursement in 
the amount of $24 million for oil wells drilled 
during the Soviet occupation of northern 
Iran in the months following World War II. 
Also according to the trade agreement, the 
Iranian Government was to set up an or- 
ganization to facilitate the exchange of goods; 
this it failed to do. In January 1951 a specific 
agreement was negotiated providing for the 
exchange of Soviet sugar for Iranian tea and 
rice, but still little trading actually developed. 

General Razmara’s most telling weakness 
proved to be his inability to control the Majlis. 
This became obvious in the matter of negotia- 
tions with the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company for 
a revised royalty agreement, the issue that 
ultimately led to the Prime Minister’s down- 
fall. The Majlis, after long delay, refused to 
ratify the supplementary agreement which had 
been negotiated in 1949 and was supported by 
General Razmara, even though by its pro- 
visions Iran would have doubled its oil income. 
The opposition was led by a smali group of 
“National Front” deputies, an assortment of 
extremists and “outs” who appealed to na- 
tionalist, xenophobic, and religious sentiment 
rather than to economic common sense. The 
Government withdrew the proposed supple- 
mentary agreement on December 26, and 
Finance Minister Forouhar resigned shortly 
thereafter. Nevertheless, Prime Minister 
Razmara still declared himself in’ opposition 
to nationalization of the oil industry, now the 
rallying cry of his increasingly vocal adver- 
saries. Early in March he told the oil com- 
mittee of the Majlis that he did not favor 
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nationalization because technical experts had 
told him that not enough Iranians had the 
financial or scientific training to run the in- 
dustry themselves; moreover, Iran could not 
legally cancel the concession agreement, and 
if it did so it stood to lose heavily in foreign 
exchange income and in foreign prestige. All 
this may have made practical sense but it in- 
censed Iranian national pride and smacked of 
collusion with Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. officials. 
Four days later the Prime Minister was shot to 
death by a member of the fanatically religio- 
nationalistic Fedayan-i-Islam, the Iranian 
Shiite counterpart of the Arab Ikhwan al- 
Muslimin. In an upsurge of popular fervor, 
and with the ever-present fear of further 
terrorism, the Majlis voted the nationaliza- 
tion of the oil industry on March 15, although 
it at the same time approved the appointment 
of pro-Western Hussein Ala, former Am- 
bassador to the U.S., as Prime Minister. 

The sudden force of the opposition was 
derived from four active sources: Shiite re- 
ligious groups, under such men as Mollah 
Kashani, who are ever anxious to maintain 
their hold upon the popular mind; old-time 
political leaders such as Dr. Mossadeq (author 
of the 1944 law forbidding any cabinet minis- 
ter to grant, or even to enter into negotiations 
concerning the granting of, an oil concession 
to a foreigner) who hark back to the struggle 
against British and Russian penetration which 
marked the birth of modern Iran and of which 
the AIOC appeared to be a remain; political 
“outs” wishing to upset the current regime; 
and sincere nationalists who believe, with some 
justification, that the oil concession is robbing 
Iran of a portion of its natural heritage and in 
the Company’s producing and marketing 
operations acts as a limitation upon Iran’s 
sovereign rights. Also ready to capitalize on 
the discomfiture of the British were the Com- 
munist Tudeh Party and Soviet interests. 
Strikes among the oil field workers, similar to 
those in the summer of 1946, developed at 
Communist instigation during the last week 
of March. 

Just what the term “nationalization” would 
simmer down to remained far from clear. So 
also did the reaction of the British Govern- 
ment, which appeared to be somewhat non- 
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plussed by the turn of events. Iran possessed 
the oil and a unique strategic position, also 
the moral backing of a popular aversion to 
“imperialist” concessions; the British possessed 
the technical equipment and skills to produce 
the oil and the facilities to market it, also the 
legal rights conferred by the concession agree. 
ment. A new — and admittedly dangerous — 
period of negotiation was about to get under 
way. 


Oil Agreements 


Iran was not the only oil-bearing country 
of the Middle East where the problem of 
government-concessionaire relations came to 
the fore. In Iraq a new royalty agreement 
with the Iraq Petroleum Company (IPC) 
had gone into effect on January I, 1950, grant- 
ing 6 gold shillings per barrel instead of the 
previous 4. There remained some misunder- 
standing, however, as to the rate at which the 
gold shilling should be converted to sterling; 
in the middle of March the Iraqi Minister 
of Economics, Nadim al-Pachachi, was in 
London reportedly looking into the legal 
aspects of the case. Meanwhile in Baghdad, 
18 members of the Iraqi Parliament, inspired 
by the action of the Iranian Majlis, on March 
18 formally requested the Government to pre- 
pare legislation leading to the nationalization 
of Iraq’s oil industry. On April 3 the Iraqi 
Government reported that IPC had accepted 
the principle of a profit sharing arrangement 
and negotiations were proceeding on that basis. 

In Arabia the Arabian American Oil Com- 
pany (Aramco) in December completed nego- 
tiations with the Saudi Government accepting 
the principle of taxation on a profit-sharing 
basis. The Company would now pay the Saudi 
Arabian Government 50% of its net earnings 
after U.S. taxes, this 50% to be comprised of 
royalty payments (a guaranteed minimum), 
customs and other Saudi Arabian duties, a 
20% tax on income before U.S. taxes, and the 
remainder (if any) a tax on profits after U.S. 
taxes. The agreement went into effect on 
January 1, 1951, but was retroactive to the 
beginning of 1950. It still did not, however, 
entirely free Aramco from Saudi Arabian 
pressure. The Saudi Arabs remained con- 
cerned as to the extent to which future U.S. 
tax laws might affect Aramco profits. There 
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DEVELOPMENTS OF THE QUARTER 


was also question whether the new agree- 
ment’s terms required Aramco to provide for 
the policing of the whole length of the Trans- 
Arabian pipeline in Saudi Arabia, at con- 
siderable expense, or for just the guarding of 
the few pumping stations. 


Showdown in Morocco 


At the western confine of the Arab world — 
in Morocco — the trend of events likewise un- 
derlined the conflict between nationalism and 
foreign control. Developments here were in 
contrast to Tunisia, where constitutional re- 
forms, relatively insubstantial but nevertheless 
admitting Tunisians to greater participation 
in the government, were accepted for tactical 
reasons if nothing more by the nationalist 
Neo-Destour Party. liu Morocco it was other- 
wise. As an aftermath of the talks in Paris in 
October, when Sultan Sidi Mohammed ben 
Youssef refused to come to any agreement 
with the French Government which was not 
predicated upon a revision of treaty relations, 
and of the outspokenness of Nationalist mem- 
bers of the Moroccan State Council at its 
opening meeting in December, Resident-Gen- 
eral Juin in February requested the Sultan to 
disavow the Istiqlal (Independence) Party. 
This the Sultan refused to do, although on 
February 24 he did — at continued French 
insistence — dissolve his Cabinet. Concur- 
rently his Grand Vizier announced that the 
Palace condemned all actions which “might 
trouble the friendly climate between Morocco 
and the French Republic,” a statement which 
was tantamount to a repudiation of the Is- 
tiglal’s methods if not of its leading person- 
alities. The announcement was accompanied 
by laudatory comments on the achievements of 
French administration. Thus was clarified — 
for the time being — the Sultan’s tactics in the 
struggle between France and the Moroccan 
Nationalists: appearing in recent years as a 
cautious champion of Moroccan independence, 
the Sultan now chose not to push the issue 
% far as to endanger his official position, 
which is still at the mercy of the French. 

The Sultan’s acquiescence evoked immediate 
reactions from Istiqlal headquarters in Tan- 
giers and interested parties in Cairo, where 
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mittee early in March distributed stories of 
riots in Morocco and ruthless French retalia- 
tion. Egyptian Prime Minister Nahhas Pasha 
and Foreign Minister Salah al-Din Bey at 
the same time requested the Arab League 
Political Committee to investigate the situa- 
tion, students demonstrated, and the Cairo 
press launched into a short-lived but virulent 
anti-French campaign. At the end of March 
the Arab League could announce that it had 
direct evidence from the Sultan of Morocco 
that he had been subjected to French pressure ; 
reports of riots and retaliatory atrocities, how- 
ever, could not be substantiated. 


Arab Outlook 


The ready response which the French attack 
upon the Istiqlal evoked in Cairo exposed the 
close interest of the Arab League and the Arab 
governments in the Moroccan Nationalist 
cause. It reflected in particular Egypt’s con- 
tinuing struggle against European preponder- 
ance, in its case Great Britain rather than 
France. But during the winter there were 
reports of a counter trend among the Arab 
states — including Egypt — toward closer co- 
operation with the West, especially in matters 
of defense. On February 2 the Arab League 
Political Committee came out with a formal 
statement of full support for the aims of the 
United Nations — if at the same time Arab 
national aspirations are fully realized. Thus 
was sharpened the Arab world’s internal con- 
flict between self-interest in and sincere desire 
for close relations with the West, and resent- 
ment at the West’s practices: Britain’s con- 
tinued military control of the Suez Canal; the 
United States’ show of partiality toward Israel ; 
the exploitation of concessionary and other 
commercial arrangements, and so forth. The 
West, for its part, was equally anxious to 
draw closer to the Arab world. During the 
last week in March U.S. Assistant Secretary 
of State George McGhee, following a meet- 
ing of chiefs of mission in Istanbul, toured the 
Arab capitals (as well as Iran and Israel) 
urging cooperative defense efforts against the 
Communist danger, but not, so far as was 
known, laying before them a concrete U.S.- 
inspired plan for action. 
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Chronology’ 
DECEMBER 1, 1950— FEBRUARY 28, 1951 


General 

1951 

Feb. 1: Informed quarters in London said the U.S. 
had asked Great Britain for permission to 
station warplanes for “prolonged periods” at 14 
British airfields in the Middle East: Castel Benito 
and Benghazi in Libya; Deversoir, Shalafa, 
Fayid, Kabrit, and Ismailia in the Suez Canal 
Zone; Habbaniya and three smaller bases in 
Iraq; Amman in Jordan; Cyprus; and Malta. 

Feb. 12: New York's Governor Dewey proposed 
that the North Atlantic Treaty be extended 
along the Mediterranean Sea and beyond its 
Eastern shores. He urged specifically that Greece 
and Turkey be brought immediately into the 
pact, and indicated his belief that the U.S. should 
be ready to give full military support to Iran, 
Iraq, Israel, and Saudi Arabia to prevent the 
oil supply of the Middle East from falling into 
Soviet hands. 


Aden 
1950 


Dec. 23: Maj. B. W. Seager, British Agent for the 
Western Aden Protectorate, was stabbed in the 
chest and shoulder by a former Arab magistrate 
at Dhala. A Government guard was killed and 
another injured during the attack. (Arab News 
Agency, Dec. 30.) 

Dec. 27: Martial law was proclaimed in the 
Sultanate of Mukalla in the Eastern Aden Pro- 
tectorate, following an attack on the Sultan’s 
palace by members of the Nationalist Party in 
which 8 demonstrators were killed. (Arab News 
Agency, Dec. 30.) 

1951 

Jan. 2: Sultan Fadl ‘Abd al-Karim of Lahaj in 
the Western Aden Protectorate expelled his 
brother, the Amir ‘Ali, from the country. (Arab 
News Agency, Jan. 6.) 


Afghanistan 


(See also Korean Crisis, Pakistan.) 


1950 

Dec. 14: The Foreign Minister in a press inter- 
view denied accusations that Afghan troops had 
invaded Pakistan territory, explaining that such 
activities were launched by the “freedom-loving 
people of Pushtunistan themselves.” 





1In general, items in the Chronology are drawn 
from the New York Times or the New York Herald 
Tribune unless otherwise indicated. 


1951 

Feb. 7: Philip G. Beck was named UN technical 
assistance representative to help Afghanistan in 
a coordinated program of national economic de- 
velopment with the assistance of experts from 
5 other UN specialized agencies. 


Cyprus 
1951 
Feb. 21: New anti-sedition regulations came into 
effect amid protests from Greek and Turkish in- 
habitants. 


Arab League 

1950 

Dec. 7: As the second Social Welfare Seminar for 
the Arab States ended its sessions, its UN direc- 
tor, Sir Ralph Cilento, said the Seminar had 
recommended that its committees’ suggestions be 
brought to the attention of the Arab Govern- 
ments, and that some sort of executive committee 
should strive for the introduction of the reforms 
suggested. (Arab News Agency, Dec. 9.) 

1951 

Jan. 1: Fikri Abazah Pasha, president of the Egyp- 
tian Press Syndicate, stated in his paper, 4l- 
Musawwar, that Prime Minister al-Nahhas 
Pasha favored transferring British-Egyptian 
negotiations in regard to the defense of the 
Suez Canal from a bilateral British-Egyptian 
basis to a broader basis involving Arab League 
member states on one side and both Britain and 
the U.S. on the other. 

Jan. 4: Arab League Secretary Azzam Pasha, after 
an audience in Rome with Pope Pius, indicated 
that Muslims were pleased with progress they 
were making in their attempt to form a united 
front with Roman Catholics and persons of other 
religions. 

Jan. 20: The Arab League Political Committee 
opened an extraordinary session in Cairo, The 
following delegates attended: Prime Minister 
Nuri al-Sa‘id, Iraq; Prime Minister Nazim al- 
Qudsi, Syria; Foreign Minister Amir Faysal, 
Saudi Arabia; Prime Minister Riyad al-Sulh, 
Lebanon; Prime Minister Samir Pasha al-Rifa’i, 
Jordan; and Minister of State Hasan Ibn Ibra- 
him, Yemen. 

Jan. 21: Iraqi Prime Minister Nuri al-Sa‘id re- 
portedly took the lead in the Political Committee 
sessions in urging the Arabs to ally themselves 
with the West. 

Jan. 26: Syrian Prime Minister al-Qudsi disclosed 
he had submitted to the Political Committee 4 
plan for Arab federal unity which grew out of 
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his recent tour of Arab capitals. Jordan was re- 
ported supporting a radical change in the pro- 
posed Arab collective security pact which would 
provide for bilateral treaties between Egypt, 
Syria, Iraq, and Jordan with allowance for 
Saudi Arabia, Lebanon, and Yemen to join if 
they wished. (drab News Agency, Jan. 27.) 

Jan. 27: Secretary General Azzam Pasha announced 
that the Political Committee refused to accept 
the Libyan National Constituent Assembly as a 
sovereign body qualified to make constitutional 
decisions binding on the Libyan people. 

Jan. 30: Delegates in the Political Committee meet- 
ing adopted a protocol proposed by Iraqi Prime 
Minister Nuri al-Sa‘id calling for an advisory 
committee of the chiefs of staff within the frame- 
work of the Arab Mutual Defense Pact. 

Feb. 2: Concluding its Cairo session, the Political 
Committee issued a communiqué declaring soli- 
darity with the UN Charter. The statement added 
that the Arab states’ national aspirations must 
be fully realized and that “requisite military and 
economic means” must be speedily afforded them 
so that they might defend themselves. 

Iraqi Prime Minister Nuri al-Sa‘id signed a 
revised Arab Mutual Defense Pact, leaving only 
Jordan outside the collective security system. 
Jordan Prime Minister Samir Pasha al-Rifa‘i said 
he was confident Jordan’s objections to the pact 
as it stood would be ironed out at the next 
meeting of the League in March and that 
Jordan too would then sign. A subcommittee was 
appointed to study proposals by Syrian Prime 
Minister Nazim al-Qudsi for a union or federa- 
tion of the Arab states. Lebanese Prime Minister 
Riyad al-Sulh issued a statement that his country 
was unalterably opposed to any plan that might 
diminish its national sovereignty. 

Feb. 3: The Political Committee agreed to work 
for the permanent settlement of Palestine Arab 
refugees in various territories as “a matter of 
urgency,” adding that their claim for eventual 
repatriation would not be abandoned. 


Egypt 
(See also Arab League, Korean Crisis, 
Palestine Problem.) 


1950 

Dec. 4: The Chamber of Deputies approved a 
credit of £E3z million for the purchase of equip- 
ment for the armed forces. (Arab News Agency, 
Dec. 9.) 

Dec. 7: An agreement was signed between the 
Government and the World Health Organiza- 
tion. (Arab News Agency, Dec. 9.) 

Dec. 10: The War Ministry announced that 7 
generals and 8 brigadiers had been retired and 
13 officers placed on half-pay as a sequel to the 
investigation into alleged arms scandals. (Lon- 
don Times, Dec. 11.) 

Dec, 17: Egypt and the Soviet Union signed a 


trade agreement providing for the purchase of 
100,000 tons of corn by Egypt. 

Dec. 20: The customs administration informed 
shipping agents of the Government’s decision to 
remove restrictions that denied repair facilities 
at Egyptian ports to ships blacklisted since 
May 1948 for transporting goods to Israel or 
for calling at Israel ports. 

Dec. 21: Foreign Minister Salah al-Din Bey, in 
talks with British Foreign Secretary Bevin in 
London, proposed that Egypt join a Middle East 
defense pact or become associated with the North 
Atlantic Alliance, as an alternative to having 
British troops continue to occupy the Suez Canal 
Zone. Prime Minister Mustafa al-Nahhas Pasha, 
in a press interview in Cairo, said that agree- 
ment had been reached on “broad principles” 
and that a real rapprochement of viewpoints 
had been achieved. The British Foreign Office, 
however, emphasized that no agreement had 
been reached and no commitment made. 

Dec. 26: The Parliament and press sharply criti- 
cized intervention in political matters and agi- 
tation among officers by a group known as “Free 
Officers.” In Parliament a number of deputies 
asked the Government to bring before a military 
court Gen. Fu’ad Pasha Sadaq, commander of 
Egyptian forces in Palestine, who was placed on 
the retired list. When the Minister of War said 
he had received a letter of apology from Gen. 
Sadaq, Parliament rejected the proposal for a 
trial for treason. 

Dec. 29: The Government’s Press Tribunal re- 
minded the Egyptian press that the Palestine 
War decree prohibiting publication of any in- 
formation concerning arms supplies to the Army 
was still in force. 

Dec. 30: King Faruq bestowed the rank of Pasha 
on Education Minister Taha Husayn Bey. (Arab 
News Agency, Jan. 6.) 

1951 

Jan. 6: The Government announced that the export 
tax on cotton would be doubled. (Arab News 
Agency, Jan. 13.) 

The General Assembly of the State Council 
approved a draft law for the creation of a 
Higher Council for arms factories to be pre- 
sided over by the Minister of War and Marine 
and to be composed of several Ministers and the 
chiefs of the armed forces. (Arab News Agency, 
Jan. 13.) 

Jan. 7: The Government was reported to be study- 
ing notes from the U.S., Britain, France, Nor- 
way, the Netherlands, Sweden, Denmark, Bel- 
gium, and Australia protesting restrictions on 
the passage of oil tankers through the Suez 
Canal. 

A British spokesman announced in Cairo that 
units of the Egyptian Navy would take part in 
British Navy maneuvers in January for the 
first time since World War II. 

Jan. 14: An official report announced that Prince 
‘Abbas Hilmi, former Under Secretary for War 
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Tawfiq Ahmad Pasha, and the former com- 
manders of the Army Engineers, the Navy, and 
the Military Intelligence would stand trial in 
the arms scandal. 

Jan. 16: \talian Count Ettore Manzolini and two 
Italian munitions firms were indicted for com- 
plicity with Egyptian army officers in purchase 
of faulty arms during the Palestine war. 

Jan. 17: Egypt and the Soviet Union signed a trade 
agreement under which the USSR would sell 
to Egypt 50,000 tons of wheat at $104.78 a ton. 

Jan. 28: The Cabinet issued an order revoking the 
license to publish the weekly Ishtirakiyah, also 
known as Misr al-Fatah, organ of the Com- 
munist-tainted Ishtirakiyah. 

Jan, 31: Egypt inaugurated its $18 million social 
security program, the first of its kind in the Arab 
world. 

Feb. 3: National Economy Minister Hamid Zaki 
Bey announced that large areas of reclaimed 
lands would be distributed by the Government to 
landless agricultural workers in an attempt to 
create a class of small landowners. (Arab News 
Agency, Feb. 10.) 

Feb. 4: The Cabinet decided to double the tax on 
farm land, Minister of Interior Muhammad 
Fu’ad Sirag al-Din Pasha announced. He said 
the retroactive tax would bring the Government 
$42 million for the last two years, which would 
be used to help finance social reform. 

Feb. 5: Following a series of strike threats by 
physicians, engineers, and teachers, a royal de- 
cree was issued forbidding strikes on pain of 
imprisonment and fines. 

Feb. 10: Prime Minister Mustafa al-Nahhas Pasha 
announced the engagement of King Faruq and 
Narriman Sadiq, 17-year-old daughter of a civil 
servant. 

Feb. 19: Police closed the doors of Parliament to 
bar 1,000 women demonstrators of the Daughter 
of the Nile Society agitating for equal political 
rights. 

Feb. 20: A delegation of the Daughter of the Nile 
Society presented King Faruq with a petition 
demanding the vote for women. 


Eritrea and Somaliland 


1950 

Dec. 2: The UN General Assembly voted 46 to 10 
with 4 abstentions to unite Eritrea in a federa- 
tion with Ethiopia under the crown of Emperor 
Haile Selassie. Before the vote Ethiopian Foreign 
Minister Ato Abte-Wold Aklilou said his country 
had wanted outright annexation of Eritrea but 
accepted federation in a spirit of compromise. 
He promised Eritrea’s Muslim minority that their 
rights and privileges would be respected. 

The UN Assembly approved the trusteeship 
agreement for Somaliland, previously negotiated 
with Italy by the Trusteeship Council, by a vote 
of 44 to 6. 
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Dec. 14: Eduardo Anze Matienzo, chief Bolivian 
UN delegate, was elected UN Commissioner in 
Eritrea by the General Assembly in plenary 
session. 

Dec. 31: All Eritrean political parties, meeting in 
Asmara, pledged themselves to set aside their 
differences and work together to implement the 
UN decision to federate Eritrea with Ethiopia. 
(Arab News Agency, Jan. 6.) 

1951 

Jan. 5: The Italian Government announced that 
it had started a school to train Somali natives in 
politics and administration and had accepted 39 
candidates to attend the school’s first 3-year 
course. 

Jan. 9: Appointment of a 35-member Territorial 
Council in Somaliland by Italian Administrator 
Giovanni Fornari was announced from Moga- 
discio. The new body, appointed under the trust 
agreement, would be consulted on all matters 
except foreign policy and defense. It was com- 
posed of 28 Somalis, 2 Italians, 2 Arabs, 1 Indo- 
Pakistani, and 2 representatives of economic 
interests. 

Jan. 18: Italy was accused of arresting or dis- 
missing all 300 Somalis who had held responsi- 
ble government positions under the former Brit- 
ish occupation, in a complaint circulated to the 
UN Trusteeship Council on behalf of the Somali 
Youth League. 

Jan. 31: The UN Trusteeship Council decided to 
send a provisional questionnaire to Italy for a 
report on measures taken regarding its adminis- 
tration of Somaliland. 

Feb. 12: UN Commissioner for Eritrea Matienzo, 
arriving in Asmara, appealed to all Eritreans 
for support in drafting an Eritrean constitution. 


Ethiopia 
(See also Eritrea and Somaliland.) 


1951 

Feb. 5: It was announced in London that the 
British military mission would be removed from 
Ethiopia. 

Feb. 19: The International Bank announced a loan 
of $1,500,000 to Ethiopia to rehabilitate and ex- 
tend its telephone and telegraph systems. 


India 


(See also Kashmir Problem, Korean Crisis, 
Pakistan. ) 

1950 

Dec. 3: The UN General Assembly adopted by 4 
vote of 33 to 6, with 21 abstentions, a resolution 
recommending resumption of roundtable talks 
between India and Pakistan and South Africa on 
the subject of the treatment of 300,000 Indian 
residents in South Africa. South Africa’s dele- 
gate, Minister of Interior Dr. T. E. Donges, 
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an called the resolution a “most naked form of Works, Production and Supply under N. V. 
in intervention.” Gadgil, and Ministry of Natural Resources and 
ry Dec. 7: British Chancellor of the Exchequer Hugh Scientific Research under Sri Prakasa. ‘There 
Gaitskell announced completion of an agreement were no changes in personnel, the new minis- 
in with the Indian Government whereby India tries going to men who had held other portfolios. 
cir would draw £210 million in the next 6 years 957 
the from its blocked sterling balance. Jan. 1: The Government announced conclusion of 
ia. Dec. 11: Prime Minister Nehru in an interview a barter arrangement with Communist China 
with an American correspondent, commenting on whereby the Peiping Government would send 
India’s “terrific food problem” and the task of 50,000 tons of rice to India in exchange for 37,000 
hat rehabilitating 9 million refugees from Pakistan, tons of’ jute. 
tn said “obviously India would welcome American India terminated the state of war with Ger- 
39 aid as long as it has no political strings at- many. 
ear tached.” Jan. 5: Prime Minister Nehru recommended to the 
Dec. 15: Deputy Prime Minister Sardar Patel died Commonwealth leaders in London that Commu- 
rial in Bombay. ‘ nist China be admitted to the UN, a Korean 
tor Dec. 16: The Government announced conclusion of cease-fire be effected, Formosa be turned over to 
ga- a Point Four technical assistance agreement with the duly-recognized Government of China, a 
“ust the U.S., 'ndia’s share being between $1,200,000 Japanese peace treaty be completed, France con- 
ters and $2,,00,900 for the fiscal year ending in sider quitting Indo-China, Britain in time pull 
om- June 1951. ; L out of Malaya, and advanced nations of the 
do- Indian Ambassador Mme. Pandit delivered to West help the underdeveloped Asian peoples to 
mic Secretary of State Dean Acheson her Govern- raise their living standards. 
ment’s formal request for 2 million tons of U.S. Jan. 6: The Government rebuked the Maharajah 
dis- food grains to make up shortages. Gaekwar of Baroda, warning him he might lose 
nsi- FF Dee. 17: A conference of about 100 delegates from his “status and position” if he continued to 
srit- border tribal areas of India, Pakistan, and challenge the constitutional merger of his state 
the Afghanistan called for UN intervention to create with Indie. 
nali a new sovereign state — Pushtunistan. The West Bengal Government ordered the 
Dec. 18: The Guaranty Trust Co. of New York release of 365 Communists detained under the 
1 to announced | that Bengal Central Bank, Ltd.; State’s preventive detention act. 
ra Comilla Union Bank, Ltd.; Comilla Banking jay 73: The Communist Party of India made its 
inis- Corp., Ltd.; and Hooghly Bank Ltd. would merge reappearance in Calcutta after two years as 
and form the United Bank of India, Ltd., which sponsor of a huge public rally following the deci- 
nits would be an authorized dealer in foreign ex- sion of the Calcutta high court on Jan. 5 de- 
eans change. claring the province’s ban on the party illegal. 
mi Dec. 24: Thousands of refugees and others e8 Jen 19: The Government ordered a 25% cut in 
conference organized by the anti-Pakistan Hindu food ratione. 
Mahasabha party created a sensation in Bombay Jan. 24: U.S. Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
wath ~<> le sae of “down with Nehru,” “long announced that the U.S. would participate in a 
live Godse (Gandhi s ussassin),” and “give one conference of Colombo Plan nations scheduled to 
blow to Pakistan and crush her.” open on Feb. 12. 
Oe 36; In & move 0) St See ietitre- Jan. 25: The U.S. Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
the _ from Tibet, the Home Ministry announced mittee postponed action on legislation to send 
from - bergen ate wale - SPONSES Oe 2 million tons of grain to India, pending in- 
foreigners, and that those seeking entry must vestigation by a subcommittee of India’s policy 
teen — — — Indian cate ace posts. envend the eee: Gen. 
é ar-reaching changes to streamline the top . ae 
be levels of the Government were announced by Jan. 28: Food and Agriculture Minister K. M. 
President Rajendra Prasad. The two portfolios Munshi said that unless 2 million tons of grain 
held by late Deputy Prime Minister Sardar Patel could be obtained from the U.S. famine was 
were allotted to two senior Indian statesmen: virtually certain in India before the next crop 
vm Ministry of Home Affairs to Chakravarti _ #* harvested. 
rIsIS, Rajagopalachari, and Ministry of States to N. Feb. 2: Chandernagore, 10 miles north of Calcutta, 
Gopalaswami Ayyangar. The position of Deputy formally acceded to India, as the result of a 
Prime Minister was not expected to be filled. In 1949 referendum. 
by a place of the Ministry of Industry and Supply, Feb. 5: A bipartisan group of 23 U.S. Senators 
lution the Ministry of Commerce, the Ministry of Works, and Representatives urged President Truman to 
talks Mines and Power, and the Department of Sci- support the granting of 2 million tons of grain 
ca on entific Research, three new ministries were to India as a humane gift. 
ndian established and their work reallocated under the Feb. 9g: The Government warned Parliament to 
dele- following new ministries: Ministry of Commerce guard against Communist attempts to seize power, 


onges, and Industry under H. K. Mahtab; Ministry of and urged extension of legislation to permit 
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detention without trial of persons suspected of 
threatening internal security. 

Feb. 12: President Truman asked Congress to vote 
funds for the purchase of 2 million tons of food 
grains —half of it immediately—as a gift to 
India to prevent widespread starvation. 

Prime Minister Nehru told Parliament that 
India would maintain friendly relations with 
Communist China despite the UN resolution 
branding China an aggressor in Korea. 

Feb. 14: The U.S. Government told the Colombo 
Plan conference that it was interested in co- 
ordinating its expenditures for development in 
those areas with the 6-year plan. 

Feb. 15: Bills authorizing purchase of up to 2 mil- 
lion long tons of U.S. grains for direct aid to 
India were introduced into the U.S. Senate and 
House of Representatives. 

Feb. 21: Canadian External Affairs Minister Pear- 
son announced that Canada would provide free 
wheat for India and other aid for Pakistan, as 
part of Canada’s contribution to the Colombo 
Plan. 

Feb. 25: India and Pakistan signed a 12-months’ 
trade agreement under which India would receive 
grain, raw jute, and cotton in exchange for coal, 
steel, cement, and cloth. The pact ended the 
commercial war waged by the two countries 
since September 1949. 

Feb. 28: The U.S. House of Representatives For- 
eign Affairs Committee approved the grain-for- 
India bill. 


Iran 


(See also Korean Crisis.) 

1950 

Dec. 6: Press Chief Bahram Shahrokh denied re- 
ports that Iran had concentrated troops on the 
Soviet frontier and had cancelled all military 
leave. He said that the USSR was showing 
“plenty of good will” and that a Soviet banking 
representative had arrived in Tehran to nego- 
tiate a settlement of the 11.5 tons of Iranian 
gold blocked in Moscow since World War II. 

Dec. 17: A secret session of the Majlis discussed 
the “kidnapping” of 10 leaders of the Tudeh 
Party from the Central Prison, where they had 
been held since an attempt on the Shah’s life 
two years before. The men were taken by 4 uni- 
formed soldiers and 2 officers. (London Times, 
Dec. 18.) 

Dec. 20: Warning that World War III seemed near, 
Prime Minister Ali Razmara told the Senate 
that he had alerted all army garrisons, including 
those facing Soviet frontier forces. Reiterating 
Iran’s desire to remain neutral, Razmara said 
“If anybody attacks us, we will defend our- 
selves.” 

Dec. 26: Finance Minister Gholam Hosein Forou- 
har withdrew from the Majlis a bill cover- 
ing a supplementary agreement with the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company (previously rejected unani- 
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mously by the Majlis’ Oil Committee) and said 
the agreement would be renegotiated to obtain 
increased royalties. Students and others demon- 
strated throughout the week demanding cancella- 
tion of the agreement and nationalization of 
Iran’s oil industry. 

Dec. 27: A week-old sitdown strike in the Majlis 
by 6 deputies and 10 editors against the Govern- 
ment’s closing of 3 newspapers and the jailing of 
2 editors continued despite the freeing of the 
editors and resumption of printing by the papers, 
The demonstrators, who slept and ate in the 
Majlis building, said they would carry on until 
the press law was changed. 

7951 

Jan. 6: Two agreements announced under the 
Iranian-Soviet trade pact provided that Iran 
would send the USSR 7,000 tons of tobacco and 
15,000 tons of rice, and that the USSR would 
send Iran 40,000 to 42,000 tons of sugar. 

Bank Melli officials announced that the Bank 
was selling gold pahlavis at s5s50 rials each to 
bring down prices, to enable paper currency to 
be withdrawn from circulation, and so to prevent 
inflation. 

Jan. 8: A Government spokesman announced that 
the contracts of Overseas Consultants, Inc., 
(OCI) as adviser on the 7-year economic de- 
velopment plan had been canceled. Mohammed 
Nakhaie, the plan’s organization director, said 
the cancellation was effective Jan. 1, OCI having 
offered to withdraw its services in December. 
OCI Vice President Max W. Thornburg told the 
press that the 7-year plan was “doomed from the 
start” by Iranian political interference in spend- 
ing funds and selecting development projects. 
Nakhaie admitted there had been growing differ- 
ences for months between U.S. advisers and 
Iranian officials directing the plan. 

Jan. 13: Finance Minister Gholam Hosein Forou- 
har resigned. He was attacked in the Majlis for 
not driving a hard enough bargain for oil 
royalties from the AIOC. 

Jan. 20: The Government tightened restiictions on 
travel for foreigners. 

One policeman and 16 students were injured 
in a student demonstration at Resht against the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company and in favor of na- 
tionalization of the oil industry. 

Jan. 25: Prime Minister Razmara demanded and 
received a vote of confidence —g91 to 6 with 4 
abstentions — in a surprise move after the Shah 
had called Parliament members individually to 
the palace to urge unity. Only the oppositionist 
National Front, which had demanded nationali- 
zation of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, voted 
against the Prime Minister. 

Jan. 27: The Shah announced he would split up his 
vast royal estates into small farms and sell them 
to their peasant operators on long-term install- 
ments. 

Feb. 4: An official of the Ministry of Agriculture 
reported that locusts swarming in their biggest 
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invasion in 50 years had eaten the countryside 
barren in provinces bordering the Persian Gulf. 

Feb. 9: Iran signed the UNESCO agreement to 
wipe out customs barriers on the importation of 
books, newspapers, and education aad scientific 
materials. 

Feb. 12: Shah Mohammed Reza Pahlevi and So- 
raya Esfandiari were married in Tehran. 

Feb. 20: The court announced that the Shah would 
leave Tehran on April 8 for a week’s visit to 
King Abdallah of Transjordan. 

Feb. 26: A large quantity of arms was seized and 
Communist leaders arrested in a plot to seize 
power. 


Iraq 


(See also Arab League, Korean Crisis, 
Petroleum. ) 

1950 

Dec. 9: Former Minister of Communications and 
a member of the Senate, Sayyid ‘Abd al-Mahdi, 
was remanded on a charge of complicity in the 
Nov. 27 attempt on the life of Sheikh Khayyun 
al-‘Abid, leader of the ‘Abid tribe. (Arab News 
Agency, Dec. 9.) 

Dec. 20: Iraq and Lebanon initialed a trade agree- 
ment in Baghdad providing for reciprocal free 
port zones in Beirut and Basra, customs exemp- 
tions, and currency exchange facilities. 

Dec. 21: Queen Mother Aliyah died in Baghdad. 

Dec. 25: Sayyid ‘Umar Mazmi, Sayyid Mustafa 
al-‘Umari, and Sayyid Hasan Kabbah became 
Ministers of State according to a Royal decree. 
Diya’ Ja‘far, Minister of Economy, became Min- 
ister of Communications and Public Works, re- 
placing ‘Abd al-Wahhab Mirjan, who took over 
the Finance portfolio. ‘Abd al-Majid Mahmud 
entered the Cabinet as Economy Minister. (Arab 
News Agency, Dec. 30.) 

Dec. 26: New Communications Minister Diya’ 
Ja‘far disclosed that reports that Iraq had 
agreed to the laying of a pipeline across Iraq to 
Syria and the Mediterranean from the southern 
Iranian oil fields were false, adding that any 
pipeline through Iraq should be used “jointly” 
for carrying both Iranian and Iraqi oil. 

Dec. 27: Prime Minister Nuri al-Sa‘id told the 
Parliament that the independence of India meant 
that there was no longer any reason to keep 
Anglo-Iraqi relations as they were before India 
became independent. He said “there is nothing 
that should prevent us from starting immediately 
to negotiate with other Arab countries for co- 
operation with them in this present world situa- 
tion and find a solution that would guarantee 
their interests.” 

Dec. 30: Prime Minister Nuri al-Sa‘id in a speech 
in the Parliament called for the Arab states to 
unify their frontiers and transform them into 
mere administrative limits. 

The Prime Minister announced that he would 
shortly introduce legislation empowering the in- 
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vestigation of the sources of wealth of Ministers 
and other state officials. 

1951 

Jan. 6: Minister of State Sayyid Mustafa al-‘Umari 
told the Chamber of Deputies that the question 
of Jewish representation in the Parliament would 
be reviewed as soon at it was known how many 
Jews had opted to leave for Israel. Sayyid Fayiq 
al-Sammara’i told the Chamber that more than 
80,000 Jews had elected to leave. (Arab News 
Agency, Jan. 6.) 

Jan. 14: Four persons were killed and 27 injured 
when a bomb was thrown in the Mas‘udah 
Shemtob Synagogue in Baghdad. 

Jan. 19: Following the bomb explosion in a Bagh- 
dad synagogue, the Government issued a proc- 
lamation that permission for Jewish citizens to 
register for emigration would be suspended 
March 8. 

Jan. 30: Official quarters said Iraq had decided 
to resume trade and economic relations with 
Western Germany, Italy, and Japan. 

Feb. 6: A royal decree was issued shuffling posts in 
the Government. Former Prime Minister Taw- 
fiq al-Suwaydi became Deputy Prime Minister 
and Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs. ‘Umar 
Nazmi, previously Minister Without Portfolio, 
became Minister of Interior, a post which Prime 
Minister Nuri al-Sa‘id had been holding as 
Acting Minister. 

Feb. 18: The Government announced conclusion 
of a new financial agreement with Britain under 
which the British Treasury would provide Iraq 
with sufficient hard currencies allocation for 
1951. 

Feb, 22; The International Bank announced that it 
was sending an economic survey mission to Iraq, 
at the request of the Iraqi Government, to aid 
in drawing up a long-range program of indus- 
trial development. 

Feb. 24: A trade pact with Syria was initialled in 
Baghdad. (Arab News Agency, March 3.) 


Israel 


(See also Korean Crisis, Lebanon, Palestine 
Problem. ) 

1950 

Dec. 3: The Council of Jewish Federations and 
Welfare Funds, meeting in Washington, D. C., 
went on record unanimously pledging support 
of a 4-point program that called for raising $1 
billion within the next 3 years to aid Israel. 

Dec. 13: The Government ordered all residents 
of Israel holding securities redeemable in U.S. 
dollars to transfer them to the Government, 
which would repay the holders in Israel pounds 
or Government bonds guaranteed by foreign 
currency. 

Dec. 14: Finance Minister Eliezer Kaplan explained 
to the Knesset that the Government’s order to 
private citizens to surrender U.S. and Canadian 
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currencies was designed to bolster the country’s 
meager foreign currency reserves and to indi- 
cate to the U.S. that the people of Israel were 
prepared to match their requests for economic aid 
with sacrifices of their own. 

Dec. 26: The Export-Import Bank announced a $35 
million credit to Israel to help finance a 2-year 
expansion program for agriculture and construc- 
tion of new fertilizer plants. Israel agreed to 
provide $70 million to supplement the loan. 

Dec. 31: The American Joint Distribution Commit- 
tee announced in Paris that it would assume 
complete charge in 1951 of care for the aged, 
sick, and handicapped immigrants in Israel. 

1951 

Jan. 3: Formation of the American Financial and 
Development Corporation for Israel, in charge 
of flotation of an Israel bond issue in the U.S., 
was announced. 

Jan. 4: Rabbi Judah L. Maimon, Minister of Re- 
ligious Affairs, indicated he might resign from 
the Cabinet unless he was assured that immigrant 
children from religious families would receive 
religious instruction. Two other Religious-Ortho- 
dox Cabinet members, Interior Minister Moshe 
Shapiro and Welfare Minister Itzhak M. Levin, 
also threatened to resign. 

Jan. 7: It was announced that the Government 
bond issue in the U.S. would have as its objec- 
tive the raising of $500 million in three years. 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., was designated chair- 
man of the board of governors. 

The threatened Cabinet crisis was averted 
when Rabbi Maimon agreed to withdraw his 
resignation as Minister of Religious Affairs after 
a conference with Prime Minister Ben Gurion. 

Israel decided to establish contact with the 
West German Government in order to press 
Israel claims against Germany for restitution, 
indemnification, and reparations. 

Jan. 9: Plans for the establishment of a new col- 
lege of arts and sciences at Ramat Gan, a suburb 
of Tel Aviv, were announced by the Mizrachi 
Organization of America in New York. 

The Jewish Agency for Palestine announced 
in Haifa that 500,000 immigrants from 58 coun- 
tries had entered Israel between May 1948 and 
December 1950. 

Jan. 10: The Knesset recommended by a vote of 
54 to 16 that all of Germany be demilitarized 
and zsked punishment for all Nazi war crimi- 
nals. The resolution, it was stated, would be 
forwarded to the UN and all the world’s parlia- 
ments. The Knesset also ratified by an over- 
whelming majority a $35 million loan from the 
Export-Import Bank and empowered Finance 
Minister Kaplan to negotiate for more loans up 
to $65 million. 

Jan. 15: President Truman accepted the resigna- 
tion of James G. McDonald as Ambassador to 
Israel and nominated Monnett B. Davis to suc- 
ceed him. 


Jan, 16: The Government addressed a memorandum 


to the U.S., Britain, France, and the USSR on 
its claims to reparations from West and East 
Germany. 

Under an agreement signed in Washington, 
the FAO would provide Israel with technical 
assistance in land use and management. 

Jan. 17: Former U.S. Ambassador James G. Mc- 
Donald accepted the chairmanship of the advisory 
council for the bond issue to be floated in the 
U.S. by the Government of Israel. 

Jan. 20: A series of strikes for higher wages in 
the metal industry was begun. 

The British Treasury announced an agree- 
ment to release over the next two years the 
remainder of Israel’s blocked sterling deposits, 
amounting to £13,700,000. In return the Israel 
Government agreed that repatriation of funds 
in Israel belonging to former British residents 
would continue within reasonable limits. 

Dr. Abraham Granott, member of Parliament 
and world president of the Jewish National 
Fund, asked American Jews to help finance a 
$250 million 5-year program to reclaim large 
tracts of land. He said that $70 million would 
be used for land purchase, some for land owned 
by Arabs who fled the country. 

Jan. 21: The Jewish National Fund closed its 
Washington conference as 1,500 delegates unani- 
mously adopted the program presented by Dr. 
Granott. 

Jan. 22: A group of religious zealots revived the 
struggle over Sabbath observance by attempting 
to burn automobiles, trucks, and a bus parked 
in the streets of Jerusalem on Saturday and 
Sunday nights. Four members of the group were 
remanded for 7 days when they appeared in 
court charged with arson. 

Jan. 30: It was announced that Israel would raise 
its immigration quota from 15,000 to 20,000 
monthly to complete the transfer of Iraqi Jews 
to Israel by the end of May. 

Israel and Yugoslavia signed a $2,500,000 one- 
year trade agreement. (London Times, Jan. 31.) 

Feb. 1: With newsprint supplies almost exhausted, 
Israel newspapers were cut to two pages. 

Feb. 4: Prime Minister Ben Gurion appealed to 
the Manufacturers’ Association for an end to 
the lockout that had closed 260 metal factories. 
A spokesman for the industry indicated that the 
appeal would be rejected by the association. 

Feb. 9: The Government appointed an inquiry 
board to investigate wages, profits, and working 
conditions in the strikebound metal industry. 

Feb. 14: Prime Minister Ben Gurion’s Govern- 
ment fell on the issue of religious education when 
the 13 members of the religious bloc joined the 
far left- and right-wing opposition on a No 
confidence motion. 

Feb. 15: The appointment of Dr. S. Eliashev 4s 
Minister to Moscow was announced. 

Feb. 20: Work was resumed in all metal factories 
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on the basis of a compromise settlement of the 
strike. 

Feb. 24: The Government announced the popula- 
tion of Israel as 1,400,000, representing an in- 
crease of 86% in the country’s 33 months of 
existence. 

Feb. 25: It was announced that Prime Minister 
Ben Gurion’s Government would remain in office 
as a “caretaker” cabinet until the Knesset was 
dissolved and new elections held. 

Feb. 26: Israel and the U.S. signed a Point Four 
agreement. 

Feb. 27: Prime Minister Ben Gurion precipitated 
another clash with religious leaders by giving 
notice he intended to introduce an amendment 
to the Compulsory Military Service Law requir- 
ing women who claimed exemption on religious 
grounds to serve in agricultural settlements, so- 
cial welfare agencies, or military offices. 


Jordan 


(See also Arab League, Korean Crisis, 
Palestine Problem, Syria.) 


1950 

Dec. 3: The Cabinet of Prime Minister Sa‘id Pasha 
al-Mufti resigned. 

Dec. 4: A new Cabinet was announced as follows: 

Samir Pasha al-Rifa‘i— Prime Minister and 
Foreign Affairs 

Sheikh Abdallah Ghoshah—Justice and 
Chief of the Muslim Courts 

Hazzah Bey Majali— Agriculture 

Ahmad Bey Tugqan — Education 

Anastas Bey Hananiya — Reconstruction 

‘Umar Bey Matar — Defense 

‘Abbas Pasha Mirza — Interior 

Jamil Pasha Tutunji — Health 

Raghib Pasha al-Nashashibi — Transport 

Anwar Bey Khatib — Trade 

Prime Minister Rifa‘i, following the formal 
announcement of the new Cabinet, declared the 
Government would pay particular attention to 
defense by enlarging the National Guard and 
strengthening the Army. (d4rab News Agency, 
Dec. 9.) 

Dec. 70: Prime Minister Rifa‘i stated that munici- 
pal elections in western Jordan would take place 
shortly. (Arab News Agency, Dec. 30.) 

‘Abd al-Rahman Pasha Khalifah, Court Minis- 
ter and former Minister of Interior, was ap- 
pointed Governor of Amman with the rank of 
Minister. (Arab News Agency, Dec. 30.) 

1951 

Jan. 6: Muhammad al-Shurayqi Pasha, former For- 
eign Minister and Minister of Justice, was ap- 
pointed Court Minister by a royal decree. An- 
other decree appointed Sheikh Muhammad al- 
Amin al-Shangiti President of the recently 
formed Council of Ulema. The Council, formed 
following a Cabinet decision, was the first of 
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its kind in Jordan and was the highest religious 
authority in the country. (4rab News Agency, 
Jan. 6.) 

Jan. 13: A proposal to form a Higher Legal Coun- 
cil was placed before the Chamber of Deputies. 
(Arab News Agency, Jan. 13.) 

Jan. 17: Jordan became the 82nd member of the 
UN International Telecommunication Union. 
Jan. 27: A Higher Economic Council was formed 
to include the Minister of Economy and Finance, 
the Minister of Industry and Trade, the Finance 
Undersecretary, the Director of the Statistics De- 
partment, and the Directors of the Arab and 
Ottoman Banks. (Arab News Agency, Jan. 27.) 

Feb. 24: A royal decree appointed ‘Azmi Bey al- 
Nashashibi to the post of Undersecretary for 
Foreign Affairs. (Arab News Agency, Feb. 24.) 


Kashmir Problem 

1950 

Dec. 16: Pakistan Foreign Minister Sir Mohammad 
Zafrullah Khan charged in a letter to the UN 
Security Council that India and Maharaja Hari 
Singh’s Kashmir Government were “taking 
steps” to “prejudice the holding of a free and 
impartial plebiscite to determine whether the 
state of Jammu and Kashmir should accede to 
India or Pakistan.” He based his charge on a 
resolution adopted by the all-Jammu and Kash- 
mir national conference on Oct. 27, 1950, pro- 
posing the convening of a constituent assembly, 
and on Prime Minister Nehru’s support of this 
resolution. Sir Zafrullah Khan also asked the 
Council to take up Sir Owen Dixon’s report. 

Dec. 21: Prime Minister Nehru presented to the 
Indian Parliament a new exchange of notes 
between him and Pakistan Prime Minister Lia- 
quat Ali Khan regarding Nehru’s proposal of a 
“no war declaration.” 

1951 

Jan. 1: The Pakistan Cabinet approved Prime 
Minister Liaquat Ali Khan’s decision not to 
attend the British Commonwealth Prime Minis- 
ters’ conference in London unless the Kashmir 
dispute were on the agenda. 

Jan. 4: The Department of State disclosed that 
the U.S. was pressing Britain, India, and Pakis- 
tan to try to work out a solution of the Kashmir 
dispute at the London conference. 

Jan. 6: Prime Minister Liaquat Ali Khan left 
Karachi by air for London after hearing that 
the Commonwealth conferees were willing “to 
take part in joint discussion on Kashmir.” 

Jan. 10: Gen. Abdul Kayum Khan, Governor of 
Pakistan’s Northwest Frontier Province, urged 
his country to break with the British Common- 
wealth, charging British indifference to the Kash- 
mir dispute. 

Jan. 15: A London communiqué disclosed that in- 
formal discussions among the British Common- 
wealth Prime Ministers had failed to produce an 
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agreement between India and Pakistan on Kash- 
mir. 

Jan. 16: Prime Minister Liaquat Ali Khan called 
upon the UN Security Council to appoint three 
men of ability and integrity to hold a fair and 
impartial plebiscite in Kashmir to determine 
whether the state should adhere to Pakistan or 
India. He disclosed that there would be no 
further negotiations between him and Indian 
Prime Minister Nehru before the Security Coun- 
cil took up the issue, charging that Nehru had 
rejected three proposals made by the Common- 
wealth Prime Ministers. 

Feb. 21: Britain and the U.S. submitted to the UN 
Security Council a resolution calling for appoint- 
ment of a new UN mediator te try to get India 
and Pakistan to agree on a program of with- 
drawal of troops from Kashmir as a prelude 
to the holding of a UN-sponsored plebiscite. 
Under the joint resolution India and Pakistan 
would be asked to submit to arbitration any 
points that the mediator was unable to clear up. 

Feb. 23: The Indian Foreign Ministry announced 
India’s dissatisfaction with the U.S.-British pro- 
posals. 

Feb. 24: Sheikh Mohammed Abdullah, interim state 
prime minister of Kashmir, said his people viewed 
with disappointment the U.S.-British proposals. 
He announced that his party would go ahead 
with plans for electing a constituent assembly 
in September. 


Korean Crisis 


1950 

Dec. 2: Indian UN Delegate Sir Benegal Rau 
opened talks with the Chinese Communists at the 
UN on the issues arising from the Korean war. 

Dec. 5: UN representatives of 13 Asian-Arab na- 
tions (including Afghanistan, Egypt, India, Iran, 
Iraq, Lebanon, Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, Syria, 
and Yemen), headed by Indian Delegate Rau, 
appealed to Communist China and the North 
Korean regime to issue an immediate statement 
that forces under their control would not cross 
the 38th Parallel. 

Dec. 9g: Communist Chinese Representative Wu 
answered the proposal of the 13 Asiatic and 
Arab nations through Indian Delegate Rau, say- 
ing that his Government was considering their 
appeal and was “desirous of bringing the fight- 
ing to an end as early as possible.” 

Dec. 12: The 13 Asian-Arab nations submitted to 
the UN General Assembly’s Special Political 
Committee a proposal for the creation of a 
3-member commission, including Assembly Presi- 
dent Entezam of Iran, to arrange a cease-fire 
in Korea. The proposal received the immediate 
support of the U.S. and Britain. The same group 
of nations, less the Philippines, also submitted a 
resolution calling for talks on “existing issues” 
in the Far East. 
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Dec. 13: The Special Political Committee approved 
by a vote of 51 to 5, with Nationalist China ab- 
staining, the Asian-Arab proposal to establish a 
3-member committee to seek to arrange a cease- 
fire in Korea. 

Dec. 14: The General Assembly approved by a 
vote of 52 to 5, with the Soviet bloc opposing, 
the Asian-Arab proposal for a cease-fire commit- 
tee. Assembly President Entezam appointed Sir 
Benegal Rau of India and Lester B. Pearson of 
Canada to work with him on the committee. 

Dec. 16: The Chinese Communists rejected the UN 
plan for a cease-fire in Korea. 

1951 

Jan. 12: A new formula by which the UN would 
invite Communist China’s “observations as soon 
as possible” on principles for a Korean cease- 
fire and Far Eastern political talks in which Red 
China would participate was introduced in the 
Political Committee by Israel Ambassador Eban. 

Jan. 13: Against Soviet bloc opposition, the Political 
Committee approved the 3-man Truce Commit- 
tee’s plan for holding a Far Eastern parley 
after a cease-fire in Korea, and to send the pro- 
posals to Communist China for an answer. This 
UN peace effort came after a last-minute Arab 
revolt against approving the Israel resolution of 
Jan. 12. 

Jan. 17: Communist China rejected the UN’s latest 
cease-fire proposal. 

Jan. 20: The U.S. delegation introduced in the 
Political Committee a resolution to declare Com- 
munist China guilty of aggression in Korea. India 
announced opposition, Turkey support, while 
Iraq urged further peace efforts. 

Jan. 21: Prime Minister Nehru said in Bombay 
that he had private advices that Communist China 
would “welcome” negotiations leading to a set- 
tlement of Far Eastern problems. 

Jan. 22: Indian Delegate Rau handed to the Po- 
litical Committee a new proposal from the Com- 
munist Chinese Government for a_ cease-fire 
formula, which said that a cease fire in Korea 
could be arranged as a first step at a 7-power 
conference before settlement of general political 
problems. Most of the Asian-Arab group said 
the Peiping note held the possibility of opening 
the door to peaceful Far Eastern settlement. 

Jan. 24: Twelve Asian-Arab nations circulated a 
resolution in the Political Committee recommend- 
ing that a 7-power meeting be held “as soon as 
possible” to find out whether there was a basis 
for a negotiated settlement of the Korean and 
Far Eastern problems. 

Indian Prime Minister Nehru in a radio broad- 
cast came out strongly against the U.S. resolution 
to name Communist China an aggressor if 
Korea. 

Jan. 29: Indian Delegate Rau warned that India 
had been advised “on the highes: authority” that 
to condemn Communist China for aggression in 
Korea would kill all hopes of peaceful settle 
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ment. Syrian Delegate Faris al-Khuri said the 
U.S. plan would divide the world into two almost 
equal halves. 


Feb. 1: The General Assembly adopted the U.S. 


resolution as amended by Lebanon by a vote of 
44 to 7, with 9 abstentions. Of the Middle Eastern 
states, Ethiopia, Iran, Iraq, Israel, Lebanon, and 
Turkey voted in favor; India voted against; 
Afghanistan, Egypt, Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, 
Syria, and Yemen abstained. 


Feb. 3: A Foreign Ministry official in New Delhi 


said that Sir Benegal Rau “will not serve” on 
the UN Korean good offices committee. He 
said India, having failed in its efforts to obtain 
a peaceful settlement in Korea, would leave me- 
diation attempts to other nations for the time 
being. 


Lebanon 
(See also Arab League, Korean Crisis.) 


1950 
Dec. 16: It was announced in Beirut that the 


frontier between Lebanon and Israel had been 
sealed and that no one would be granted a visa 
to cross, including diplomatic, consular, and UN 
officials. (Arab News Agency, Dec. 16.) 

Muhammad Ahmad al-Barazi was sentenced 
at Beirut to 18 years’ imprisonment for the assas- 
sination of Syrian General Sami al-Hinnawi. 
(Arab News Agency, Dec. 23.) 

Dec. 27: The Syro-Lebanese frontier was opened 
for the unrestricted passage of both agricultural 
produce and industrial products provided that 
these were manufactured from local raw ma- 
terials and by national labor in a minimum pro- 
portion of 50%. (Arab News Agency, Dec. 30.) 

Opposition leader Camille Chamoun urged at 
a press conference that a coalition cabinet be 
formed to supervise the forthcoming elections, 
alleging that the 1947 parliamentary elections 
had been falsified. (drab News Agency, Dec. 30.) 

1951 

Jan. 3: Finance Minister Husayn al-‘Uwayni met 
with Syrian Finance Minister Shakir al-‘As in 
Beirut to discuss outstanding economic questions 
between the two countries. (drab News Agency, 
Jan. 6.) 

Jan. 8: Minister to the U.S. Charles Malik in 
a New York radio interview said that U.S. pres- 
tige in the Arab world was at its lowest ebb be- 
cause of “one-sided partiality” on behalf of 
Israel. 

Jan. 10: All Lebanese newspapers ceased publica- 
tion as a protest against the policy of arresting 
journalists and keeping them in custody before 
trial, and against the existing press law. (Arab 
News Agency, Jan. 13.) 

Jan. 18: Hasan al-Tuwayni, propietor of 4l-Nahar, 
was sentenced by the Press Court to two months’ 
imprisonment for publishing an article attacking 


the Government. His paper was suspended for 
three months. (Arab News Agency, Jan. 20.) 

The authorities ordered the dissolution of the 
Peace Supporters Association and the Students 
Association for their Communist activities. (4 rab 
News Agency, Jan. 20.) 

Jan, 22: The special security department dealing 
with Communism announced that heavier sen- 
tences would be inflicted on Communists. (4rab 
News Agency, Jan. 27.) 

Feb. 2: During a student demonstration protesting 
the high fees charged by American and French 
universities and schools in Beirut, 10 persons 
were injured, including the Police Commissioner. 
(Arab News Agency, Feb. 10.) 

Feb. 5: The Cabinet announced a decision to es- 
tablish a national university and to introduce 
free primary and secondary education. (Arab 
News Agency, Feb. 10.) 

Feb. 13: Prime Minister Riyad al-Sulh and his 
cabinet resigned in a routine preliminary to the 
parliamentary elections scheduled for April 22. 
Finance Minister Husayn al-‘Uwayni was sum- 
moned to form an interim Government. 

Feb. 20: The Chamber of Deputies voted confi- 
dence in Prime Minister Husayn al-‘Uwayni’s 
“caretaker” Cabinet of three to supervise the 
April general elections. (drab News Agency, 
Feb. 24.) 


Libya 
(See also Arab League.) 


1950 

Dec. 2: The National Constituent Assembly at its 
second meeting unanimously adopted a resolu- 
tion proclaiming Sayyid Muhammad Idris al- 
Sanusi King of Libya. The resolution also pro- 
vided that Libya should have a federal form of 
government with equality for the three terri- 
tories (Cyrenaica, Tripolitania, and the Fezzan). 

Dec. 14: Financial and economic provisions which 
were not settled in the peace treaty with Italy 
relating to Libya were determined by the UN 
General Assembly in a long resolution sum- 
marized as follows: Libya would receive without 
payment property formerly owned by the Italian 
state; Italy would continue to pay civil and 
military pensions earned up to the date of the 
peace treaty; Libya would be exempt from any 
payments on the Italian public debt; Libya 
would respect the property rights of Italian na- 
tionals to interests lawfully acquired. A 3-man 
tribunal to be appointed by the UN Secretary 
General would administer the provisions and 
settle disputes. 

Dec. 19: Police intervened in Tripoli to disperse a 
demonstration shouting opposition to Libyan 
federation and demanding complete unity of the 
country. 
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1951 

Jan. 10: The UN named Dr. John Lindberg of 
Sweden as chief economist of a technical assis- 
tance mission being dispatched to Libya. 

Jan. 26: UN Commissioner for Libya Adrian Pelt 
asked the 1o-member advisory council for its 
views on the creation of a bicameral parliament 
for Libya—a lower house to be chosen by 
popular election and an upper house to be com- 
posed of equal representation from Tripolitania, 
Cyrenaica, and the Fezzan. 


North Africa 
1050 


Dec. 4: The opening session of the Moroccan 
State Council was the occasion of a violent at- 
tack on the French administration by M. Lyazidi 
of the Istiqlal Party. This was the first time that 
a public debate had taken place on a political 
issue. (London Times, Dec. 12.) 

Dec. 13: After a stormy session in the Moroccan 
State Council, Resident General Juin ordered 
two members of the Istiqlal, M. Laghzaoui and 
M. Lyazidi, to leave the Chamber. Nine other 
Nationalist members also left the room, while the 
63 remaining councillors carried on. (London 
Times, Dec. 14.) 

Dec. 17: A new series of reforms designed to take 
Tunisia one step further on the path to autonomy 
was presented to the Bey by French Resident 
General Perillier. The first Tunisian reactions 
indicated that the proposals did not satisfy the 
claims of the Bey and the Nationalists. (London 
Times, Dec. 18.) 

Dec. 25: The International Court of Justice at the 
Hague fixed a series of deadlines extending 
through Nov. 1, 1951, for receiving written state- 
ments from France and the U.S. in the case con- 
cerning the rights of Americans in Morocco. 

1951 

Feb. 5: It was announced that under an agreement 
concluded in December France would place 5 
additional air bases in French Morocco at the 
disposal of the U.S. 

Feb. 8: An agreement was announced in Paris 
which would give the protectorate of Tunisia in- 
creased self-rule. The announced aim of the de- 
crees was to increase the participation of Tu- 
nisians at all levels of government administration. 

Feb. 10: The Tun.sian reforms announced in Paris 
were branded as “a sugar-coated move by France 
to put a new stamp of legality on its illegal and 
aggressive interference in Tunisia’s internal 
affairs” by El-Abed Bouhalfa, secretary of the 
Committee for Freedom of North Africa. 

Feb. 21: Talks between French authorities and the 
Sultan of Morocco were broken off, as the Sultan 
refused to yield to Resident General Juin’s de- 
mand that he disavow publicly the nationalist 
Istiqlal Party, and oust Istiqlal sympathizers from 
his Cabinet. 
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Feb. 22: French Premier René Pleven met in 
emergency session with members of his Cabinet 
to consider means of dealing with the political 
crisis in Morocco. 

Feb. 24: The Sultan of Morocco dissolved his Cabi- 
net, a move French officials welcomed as “con- 
ciliatory.” Istiqlal leader Si Allal el-Fasi denied 
in Tangier that his party was anti-French and 
said it sought an evolution of Morocco “with the 
assistance of France.” 

Feb. 25: In a protocol signed at Rabat, the Sultan 
of Morocco agreed to denounce the methods of 
extremists and to act immediately on French- 
sponsored decrees for the reform of his adminis- 
tration. 

Feb. 26: The Grand Vizier of Morocco issued a 
declaration in Rabat that “the Palace condemns 

. methods of a certain party” which would re- 
sult in political obstruction. In a separate proc- 
lamation under his own name the Sultan em- 
phasized progress made in Morocco “thanks to 
the generous action of the French Republic.” 

Feb. 27: Two. leaders of the Moroccan Communist 
party were sentenced to 2 years in prison for 
refusing to leave the country. 


Pakistan 


(See also Afghanistan, India, Korean Crisis.) 


1950 

Dec. 1: It was announced that a U.S. proposal 
for high-level talks to settle the border dispute 
between Pakistan and Afghanistan was under 
consideration by the Pakistan Foreign Ministry. 

Dec. 7: Prime Minister Liaquat Ali Khan said in 
an interview that he was not satisfied with the 
manner in which Western nations treated the 
need for helping underdeveloped countries to in- 
crease their living standards. He added that 
“unless the Point Four plan is backed by invest- 
ment, it doesn’t mean much.” 

Dec. 30: A trade agreement with Japan was rati- 
fied. 

1951 

Jan. 15: The Government announced its decision to 
open an Embassy at Peiping. 

Jan. 16: The Government made its second protest 
within 10 days to the Indian Government against 
its support of anti-Pakistan activities and propa 
ganda emanating from Afghanistan. (London 
Times, Jan. 17.) 

Feb. 9: The U.S, and Pakistan signed a Point Four 
agreement. 


Palestine Problem 


(See also Arab League.) 
1950 
Dec. 2: The UN General Assembly approved 4 
$50 million program for Palestine refugees by 4 
46-0 show-of-hands vote. 
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Dec. 3: Fighting between Israel troops and the 
Arab Legion broke out in the eastern Negev area 
when the Israelis insisted on using a supply road 
to Elath which the Jordanians had closed. After 
a cease-fire order by Col. Bennet de Ridder, act- 
ing UN Chief of Staff, shooting ceased. The 
Israelis filed a complaint with the Mixed Armis- 
tice Commission and called for an emergency 
meeting. 

Dec. ¢: At an emergency meeting of the Mixed 
Armistice Commission in Jerusalem, Jordan re- 
fused to discuss the skirmish between Israel and 
Arab Legion troops, and the matter was referred 
to Lake Success by Col. de Ridder. 

Dec. 6: Sweden distributed a resolution in the 
Special Political Committee calling for UN 
control over only the Holy Places in Jerusalem, 
leaving sovereignty in the hands of Israel and 
Jordan. 

At a meeting of the Mixed Armistice Com- 
mission, Maj. Gen. Riley, UN Chief of Staff, 
brought about a settlement of the convoy dis- 
pute whereby Jordan would allow Israel to re- 
sume the sending of convoys across Arab lines in 
Jerusalem. 

Israel called another emergency meeting of 
the Armistice Commission over an alleged am- 
bush by Jordan forces on the Beersheba-Elath 
road. 

Dec. 8: Israel accepted a moderate Swedish pro- 
posal for international control of the Holy Places 
in Jerusalem as “a fair and practical expression 
of the United Nations’ responsibilities.” Arguing 
that all purposes of internationalization were now 
being well served, Jordan Delegate Ahmad Bey 
Tuqan told the Special Political Committee that 
Jordan opposed the internationalization of Jeru- 
salem in any form. Charles Malik of Lebanon 
also opposed the Swedish proposal. 

Dec. 13: The Special Political Committee voted 
30 to 18 with 11 abstentions to adopt a Belgian 
resolution for appointment of a 4-man commis- 
sion to study the problem of protection of the 
Holy Places of Jerusalem and to report to the 
next session of the Assembly. Israel, the U.S., 
and Britain opposed the resolution; the Arab 
nations were divided. 

Dec. 15: The UN General Assembly, by 48 votes 
to the Soviet bloc’s 5, urged Israel and the 
Arab states to negotiate either directly or through 
the UN Palestine Conciliation Commission to set- 
tle outstanding differences, and directed the Com- 
mission to set up an office for compensation. and 
consultations involving Arab refugees. Israel For- 
eign Minister Moshe Sharett refused, saying 
the Assembly resolution would simply continue 
existing deadlocks. 

Dec. 16: The General Assembly rejected the Bel- 
gian resolution for a commission to study the 
Jerusalem problem. 

Dec. 17: Jordan Prime Minister Samir Pasha al- 
Rifa‘i said Jordan would take no steps toward 
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a peace agreement with Israel that was not in 
accord with the policy of other Arab nations. 
Dec. 31: Jordan Communications Minister Raghib 
al-Nashashibi Pasha was appointed by King 
Abdallah the first “Guardian of the Haram al- 
Sharif (Sacred Enclosure) and supreme custo- 
dian of the Holy Places,” with authority over 

Muslim and Christian sanctuaries in that part 
of the Holy Land that comes under the Hashi- 
mite crown. He was given the rank of Minister 

of State. 

1951 

Feb. 1: Maj. Gen. Howard Kennedy, director of 
the UN Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees, warned in a report from Beirut that 
current works projects would have to be dis- 
continued unless more UN funds were urgently 
sent. 

Feb. 7: Guerilla action between Jews and Arabs 
broke out in and around Jerusalem, according to 
complaints filed by both sides with the UN Chief 
of Staff. 

Feb. 11: Israel accused Jordan authorities of or- 
ganizing and promoting infiltration of Arabs 
across the Jordan frontier into Israel in violation 
of the Rhodes armistice agreement. The com- 
plaint was made formally to the Mixed Armistice 
Commission. 

Feb. 14: In what Col. de Ridder, UN Deputy Chief 
of Staff, called the best step taken during his 
chairmanship of the Mixed Armistice Commis- 
sion, the group adopted 3 resolutions unanimously 
to settle a series of border incidents. 


Saudi Arabia 


(See also Arab League, Korean Crisis, 
Petroleum. ) 

1950 

Dec. 16: Crown Prince Amir Sa‘ud gave orders for 
the establishment at Riyadh of a higher educa- 
tional institute on the lines of those already exist- 
ing in Mecca, Jidda, and Anayzah. Members of 
the teaching staff were reported already engaged. 
(Arab News Agency, Dec. 16.) 

1951 

Jan. 13: A royal decree announced the establish- 
ment of a legation in Rome with Muwaffaq al- 
Alusi Bey as Minister. (Arab News Agency, 
Jan. 13.) 

Jan. 18: Signing of a Point Four agreement by 
Finance Minister Sheikh Abdallah Sulayman and 
U.S. Ambassador Hare was announced. The 
Saudi Arabian Government had already re- 
quested technical assistance in reclamation, irri- 
gation, and underground water resources pro- 
cedures. 

Jan. 20; Finance Minister Sheikh Abdallah Sulay- 
man signed an agreement with an Egyptian en- 
gineering company to carry out a project for a 
drainage system in Mecca. (drab News Agency, 
Jan. 20.) 
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Feb. 22: Under an agreement reached by U.S. 
Ambassador Hare and representatives of King 
Ibn Sa‘ud, the Government permitted the U.S. 
to continue using the Dhahran air base for an- 
other six months. During the negotiations the 
King pressed U.S. officials to give him weapons 
and to train his people in their use, and the U.S. 
asked for long-term rights to the base. 


Sudan 
1950 


Dec. 11: Governor-General Sir Robert Howe made 
a ruling permitting discussion in the Sudan Par- 
liament of a motion by 50 deputies requesting 
immediate self-government. Egyptian Foreign 
Minister Muhammad Salah al-Din, then in Lon- 
don, brought to the attention of the British Gov- 
ernment the Egyptian opinion that the Governor- 
General, in this move, had exceeded his powers. 

Dec. 15: The Legislative Assembly voted 39-38 
to ask Great Britain and Egypt for self-govern- 
ment in 1951. 

Dec. 19: Normal train service was resumed after 
a stoppage begun on November 28. (Sudan 
News and Features, Dec. 29.) 

Dec. 27: Railway workers again struck in protest 
against the sentencing of a rail workers’ union 
official to imprisonment for a month. 

Dec. 29: The one-day general strike called by the 
Sudan Trade Union Federation for Jan. 2 was 
canceled following a Government statement that 
such a strike, not being in furtherance of a 
trade dispute, would be illegal. (Sudan News 
and Features, Dec. 29.) 

Governor-General Sir Robert Howe appointed 
a Commission to review the rates of basic wages 
and cost-of-living allowance of Sudan Govern- 
ment employees. 

Dec. 30: The Administration passed an ordinance 
prohibiting Communist organizations. The ordi- 
nance was reported to have resulted from the 
sweeping victory two months before of the left 
wing in the railway union elections. 

1951 

Jan. 20: It was announced that the first key ad- 
ministrative post in the Sudan to be filled by a 
Sudanese would be that of Inspector of the 
Obayad district. (drab News Agency, Jan. 20.) 

Over 6,000 farmers of the Gadaref district 
demonstrated in favor of permission to export 
their maize. (Arab News Agency, Jan. 20.) 

It was announced that members of the Sudan 
Railways Union responsible for the strike staged 
in December 1950 would be brought to trial. 
(Arab News Agency, Jan. 20.) 

Feb. 3: Police raided the homes of members of the 
Central Committee of the Advocates of Peace and 
seized a quantity of Communist literature. (Arab 
News Agency, Feb. 10.) 


Syria 
(See also Arab League, Jordan, Korean 
Crisis, Lebanon.) 

1950 

Dec. 2: Prime Minister Nazim al-Qudsi, conferring 
with Egyptian leaders in Cairo, told the press 
that Syria aimed at unity with all Arab states, 
explaining that by unity he meant “total unity 
by confederation, federation, alliance, or any 
other political form which brings the Arabs very 
close together.” He also said that Syria wanted 
an unconditional customs union with all Arab 
states. (Arab News Agency, Dec. 9.) 

Dec. 5: A trade agreement between Syria and 
Western Germany was initialed at Damascus, 
(Arab News Agency, Dec. 9.) 

Dec. 21: Thirty-one persons, including 18 police- 
men, were injured at Aleppo when police and 
students clashed during an anti-foreign demon- 
stration directed mainly against a French to- 
bacco firm. Similar demonstrations followed in 
Damascus and Homs. 

Dec. 30: The Council of Ministers announced that 
the capital of the Syrian Agricultural Bank 
would be increased by LS1o0 million. (drab News 
Agency, Jan. 6.) 

1951 

Jan. 6: The Cabinet put a ban on the export of 
wheat as an emergency measure in view of the 
international situation. (drab News Agency, 
Jan. 6.) 

Jan. 13: The approval by the Chamber of Deputies 
of a LS14 million credit for the reinforcement 
of the Army occasioned a stormy debate during 
which Prime Minister al-Qudsi strongly refuted 
suggestions that public liberties were restricted. 
(Arab News Agency, Jan. 13.) 

Jan. 15: A Presidential decree formally established 
diplomatic relations with Jordan. 

The newly appointed members of the Supreme 
Court were sworn in before the Chamber of 
Deputies. (Arab News Agency, Jan. 20.) 

Jan. 20: The Minister of Economy announced that 
no foreign companies would be allowed to func- 
tion in Syria unless their representatives there 
were Syrian. 

Jan. 28: The Damascus military court trying the 
conspiracy-against-the-state case acquitted the 
following “owing to lack of evidence”: Deputy 
Munir al-Ajlani, Lt. Col. Bahij al-Kallas, Maj. 
Hasan Khayr, Yusuf Taqla, Sheikh ‘Ali Adib, 
Shakib Wahhab, and Nur al-Din al-Qalam. 
Found guilty of inciting to armed revolt and the 
attempted annexation of Syria “to a foreign 
power,” Lt. Bahij al-Kallas was sentenced to 18 
months’ imprisonment, and Rashid al-Kallas and 
Muhi al-Din Murad were each sentenced to 5 
years’ imprisonment and subsequent deportation 
from Damascus for an equal period. (Arab 
News Agency, Feb. 3.) 
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DEVELOPMENTS OF THE QUARTER 


tionalization of the country’s water and elec- 
tricity companies. 

Feb. 25: A legal and judicial agreement with 
Lebanon was signed in Damascus. (Arab News 
Agency, March 3.) 


Turkey 


(See also Korean Crisis.) 

1950 

Dec. 2: The Turkish-Bulgarian frontier, closed by 
Turkey on October 7, was reopened after the 
Bulgarian Government agreed to abide by ac- 
ceptable new conditions regulating its mass de- 
portation of the Turkish minority in Bulgaria. 
(News from Turkey, Dec. 7.) 

Dec. 4: A group of 162 refugees —first to enter 
Turkey from Bulgaria since the Government 
closed the border in October—arrived in Is- 
tanbul. 

Dec. 10: Thousands of Turkish youths volunteered 
to fight in the Korean war as reports of the 
gallant stand by the Turks in Korea reached 
Istanbul. The largest crowd to attend a prayer 
service in Turkey in 25 years massed in the 
Mosque of Suleyman the Magnificent for prayers 
for the welfare of Turkish troops in Korea. 

Dec. 12: The Grand National Assembly approved 
by a vote of 311 to 39 the Government decision 
to send Turkish troops to Korea, ending a 3- 
month controversy on whether Parliament should 
have been consulted before their dispatch. 

Dec. 14: It was announced that about 600,000 acres 
of land had been distributed to landless peasants 
from the inception of the Government's distri- 
bution plan through Dec. 4. 

Dec. 15: Lt. Gen. Walton H. Walker, commander 
of the U.S. Eighth Army in Korea, decorated the 
commander of the Turkish Brigade, Gen. Tahsin 
Yazici, and 15 officers and men of the brigade 
with Silver and Bronze Star medals for gal- 
lantry. 

Dec. 18: Agreement was announced by Turkey 
and Greece on a U.S.-sponsored project for flood 
control of the Evros River in Thrace. 

Dec. 21: Finance Minister Halil Ayan resigned 
because of criticism by some Government sup- 
porters of the draft budget for 1951. He was 
replaced by Hasan Polatkan, who had been 
Minister of Labor and Acting Minister of Public 
Works. 

Dec. 22: Selim Sarper, head of the permanent 
Turkish delegation to the UN, was designated 
to represent Turkey on the Security Council. 

Dec. 23: Kemal Zeytinoglu was appointed Minister 
of Public Works, and Hulusi Kéymen Minister 
of Labor. 

1951 

Jan. 4: At the request of the Turkish Government, 
the International Refugee Organization an- 

nounced it was sending a 3-man mission to An- 





Jan. 20: The House of Representatives voted na- 
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kara to give technical advice on reception and 

integration of 250,000 refugees from Bulgaria. 

Jan. 11: The American Tobacco Company of the 
Orient signed an agreement in Ankara for the 
purchase of over $16 million worth of Turkish 
tobacco, the largest single sale of tobacco ever 
recorded in Turkey. (News from Turkey, Jan. 
11.) 

Jan. 12; A nation-wide round-up of subversive 
elements began with arrests in Ankara and other 
major cities of persons accused of communist 
tendencies. 

Jan. 13: A special commission of the Education 
Ministry announced a decision to introduce reli- 
gious teaching in primary schools. (Arab News 
Agency, Jan. 13.) 

Feb. 12: U.S. Assistant Secretary of State McGhee, 
arriving in Turkey to preside over a conference 
of U.S. Middle East diplomats, conferred with 
Turkish officials in Ankara. 

U.S. Air Secretary Finletter arrived in Turkey 
on a visit at the invitation of the Turkish Gov- 
ernment to observe the progress of Turkish armed 
forces under the Military Aid Program. 

Feb. 17: Six hundred troops left Iskenderun to re- 
inforce the Turkish brigade fighting in Korea. 
Feb. 28: The Grand National Assembly voted the 
state budget for the fiscal year beginning March 
I, 1951, providing expenditures of TL1,580 mil- 
lion and revenues of TL1,345 million, leaving a 

deficit of TL235 million. 


Yemen 

1950 

Dec. 9: It was reported in Cairo that Qadi Mu- 
hammad al-Zuhayri, who led the Yemenite dele- 
gation to the UN Social Studies Seminar in Cairo, 
would be appointed Chargé d’Affaires of the 
Yemenite Legation in London. (Arab News 
Agency, Dec. 9.) 

1951 

Jan. 4: Sayyid Tal‘at Ghusayn, Director of Press 
and Publicity, told the press while passing 
through Cairo that Yemen had taken the follow- 
ing steps during the previous few months: applied 
for technical assistance from the UN; approached 
the U.S. Government for Point Four aid; acquired 
in the U.S. a powerful radio station; bought a 
printing press; and purchased from Britain a 
woolen and cotton weaving plant. (drab News 
Agency, Jan. 6.) 

Jan. 22; The British Foreign Office announced ex- 
change of formal notes between Foreign Min- 
ister Bevin and Yemeni Deputy Foreign Minister 
Qadi al-‘Amri providing for exchange of dip- 
lomatic representation. (London Times, Jan. 23.) 

Feb. 24: A French engineer, who was to super- 
vise the construction of a new dockyard in Ho- 
deida harbor, arrived in Taiz. A U.S. Naval 
medical mission, which was surveying health 
conditions, arrived in San‘a, having already 
visited Taiz and Hodeida. 
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Petroleum 


1950 

Dec. 3: TAPline’s 1,068-mile pipeline brought the 
first petroleum from the Saudi Arabian oil fields 
directly to a tanker off Sidon, Lebanon, in the 
Mediterranean Sea. 

Dec. 26: King Ibn Saud issued a royal decree 
stating that any company engaged in prospecting 
and producing oil or other hydrocarbons in Saudi 
Arabia was required to pay an annual income 
tax of 50% of its total receipts after deduction of 
certain amounts, such as foreign taxes. 

Dec. 30: The Arabian American Oil Company 
signed an agreement with the Saudi Arabian 
Government, whereby it would pay to the Gov- 
ernment up to 50% of its net profits after deduc- 
tion of U.S. income taxes. The new agreement, 
which was made retroactive to Jan. 1, 1950, pro- 
vided a guaranteed minimum of 22 cents per 
barrel. Estimates indicated that the Company’s 
payments to the Saudi Government for the year 
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1950 would be increased by about $30 million, 
making a total of about $90 million. 

1951 

Jan. 3: The Kuwait Oil Company, Ltd., announced 
that its crude oil production for November aver- 
aged 396,653 barrels daily, a new high for the 
third successive month. 

Jan. 15: The Arabian American Oil Company an- 
nounced that crude oil production in Saudi Ara- 
bia during December totaled 19,154,039 barrels, 
or an average of 617,872 barrels per day. Out- 
put of crude for 1950 aggregated 199,546,638 
barrels. 

Feb. 6: The Iraq Petroleum Company announced 
it had completed the boring of a new well as a 
step toward realizing its plan to increase the 
production of the Kirkuk fields to 18 million 
tons yearly by 1952. (Arab News Agency, Feb. 
10.) 

Feb. 24: Four new oil wells were reported sunk in 
the Basra area. (Arab News Agency, Feb. 24.) 





Documents and Situation Reports 


(A Selected Listing) 


General 


Cooperative Organization. Report II. Regional Con- 
ference for the Near and Middle East, Tehran, 
April 1950. International Labour Organization, 
Geneva, 1950. 77 pages. 50 cents; 3s. 

Social Security. Report III. Regional Conference 
for the Near and Middle East, Tehran, April 
1950. International Labour Organization, Geneva, 
1950. 69 pages. 50 cents; 3s. 

Review of Economic Conditions in the Middle 
East. UN Document E/r1910/Add.2. 31 January 
1951. 135 pages. 


Aden 


Annual Reports of Governments under the Con- 
vention of 13 July 1031 for Limiting the Manu- 
facture and Regulating the Distribution of Nar- 
cotic Drugs as Amended by the Protocol of 11 
December 1946 Aden: Communicated by the 
Government of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland. Annual Report for 
1949. UN Document E/NR.1949/72, 15 October 
1950. 5 pages. 


Afghanistan 


Preparing Shipments to Afghanistan. International 
Reference Service, Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce Bureau, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Vol. VII, No. 116, December 1950. 4 pages. 


Africa 


Review of Economic Conditions in Africa. UN 
Document E/1910/Add.1, 5 February 1951. 229 
pages. 


Arab League 


Traité de Defense Commune et de Cooperation 
Economique entre les Pays Arabes, Paraphé au 
Caire le 13 Avril, Signé a Alexandrie le 17 
Juin 1950 


British Commonwealth 


Report of the Commonwealth Consultative Com- 
mittee, London, September—October 1950. Com- 
mand Paper 8080. London, His Majesty’s Sta- 
tionery Office, November 1950. ror pages. The 


text of the Colombo Plan for Cooperative Eco- 
nomic Development. 


Egypt 


Establishing a Business in Egypt. International Ref- 
erence Service, Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
Bureau, U.S. Department of Commerce, Vol. VII, 
No. 113, December 1950. 4 pages. 


Ethiopia 


Loan Agreement (Telecommunication Project) Be- 
tween the Empire of Ethiopia and the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 
Loan #42ET. 19 February 1951. 12 pages. 


India 


Economic Conditions of Displaced Persons Settled 
in East Punjab. Part I. Towns, by V. P. Mal- 
hotra. Foreword by M. S. Randhawa. Board of 
Economic Inquiry, East Punjab, Publication No. 
3. Ludhiana, 1949. viii + 88 pages. R.1/8. 

Notes on Water Control and Water Management 
of the Damodar River Basin, by H. J. Ajwani, 
Engineer-in-Charge, Planning, Damodar Valley 
Corporation, India. Bangkok, 15 October 1950. 
UN Document E/CN.11/Flood/L.12. Limited. 12 
pages. 

Point Four General Agreement between the Gov- 
ernment of India and the Government of the 
United States for Technical Cooperation. Wash- 
ington, 28 December 1950. 8 pages. 

Report Presented by the Director-General on the 
Damage Caused in the State of Assam (India) 
by the Recent Earthquake. Paris, 26 October 1950. 
UNESCO Document 24 EX/6. 4 pages. 

Social and Economic Survey of Refugee Camps in 
East Punjab, by Om Prakash. Foreword by L. C. 
Jain. Board of Economic Inquiry, East Punjab, 
Publication No. 4. Ludhiana, 1949. xii +174 
pages. R.3. 

Treatment of People of Indian Origin in the Union 
of South Africa. Resolution Adopted by the Ad 
Hoc Political Committee at its 47th Meeting on 
20 November 1950. UN Document A/AC,38/L.44. 
Limited. 21 November 1950. 2 pages. 


Tran 


Labour Conditions in the Oil Industry in Iran. 
New Series, No. 24. Report of a Mission of the 
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International Labour Office (January-February 
1950), prepared for the information of the 
Petroleum Committee of the International Labour 
Organization. Geneva, 1950. ILO Document 387. 
iv + 87 pages. Printed, 60 cents; 3s. 6d. 


Israel 


Child Care in Israel. A Guide to the Social Ser- 
vices for Children and Youth, edited by C. 
Frankenstein. Prepared by the Henrietta Szold 
Foundation for Child and Youth Welfare on 
behalf of a Joint Survey Committee. Jerusalem, 
1950. Vv + 324 pages. 

Four Year Development Plan of Israel 1950-1953, 
Summary and Conclusions, by Dr. A. L. Gruen- 
baum. Jerusalem: Prime Minister’s Office, August 
1950. 61 pages. Dr. Gruenbaum, Director of the 
Department for Economic Research, summarizes 
the development plan, prepared by him at the 
request of Prime Minister Ben Gurion, for the 
absorption of 750,000 immigrants in a four-year 
period, 


North Africa 


Annuaire Statistique de la Zone Francaise du 
Maroc, 1947-48. Gouvernement Cherifien. Rabat: 
Imprimerie Franco-Marocaine, 1950. 253 pages, 
maps, index. 

Semaine Pedagogique Organisée par la Direction 
de l'Instruction Publique en Tunisie. Tunis: Im- 
primerie Officielle, 1950. 327 pages. 


Pakistan 


Pakistan — Summary of Basic Economic Informa- 


tion. International Reference Service, Foreign 
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and Domestic Commerce Bureau, U.S. Depart. 
ment of Commerce, Vol. VII, No. 111, December 
1950. 4 pages. 

Point Four General Agreement for Technical Co. 
operation between the Government of Pakistay 
and the Government of the United States. Wasb- 
ington, 9 February 1951. 6 pages. 

Trade Agreement Between Pakistan and India 
26 February 1951. New York, Consulate Genera] 
of Pakistan, 6 March 1951. 11 pages. 


Palestine 


Resolution Concerning the Palestine Question 
(Adopted) at the 524th Meeting of the Securit; 
Council on 17 November 1950. UN Documen 
S/1907, 17 November 1950. 2 pages. 

Thirty Years of Jewish Immigration into Palestine 
Israel, 1919-1049, by B. Gil. Jerusalem, Jewish 
Agency for Palestine, Immigration Department, 
1950. 75 pages. A statistical survey in Hebrew, 
with a summary in English. 


Saudi Arabia 


Point Four General Agreement for Technical Co- 
operation between Saudi Arabia and the United 
States of America. Washington, 17 January 1951. 
5 pages. 


Somaliland 


Progress Report of the United Nations Advisory 
Council for the Trust Territory of Somaliland 
under Italian Administration. UN Document 
A/C.4/178, 9 November 1950. 81 pages. Map. 
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ECONOMIC REVIEW 


Food Crisis in India 


Fredericka A. Cobren 


NDIA IS again facing a food crisis. Earth- 

quakes and floods in the northeast have been 
followed by drought which has blighted crops 
from southern Madras through Orissa to the 
northern states of Bihar, Uttar Pradesh, and 
even parts of the Punjab. Although the full 
extent of the damage will not be known until 
the spring harvest, the loss to the country’s 
major grain crops was reasonably clear by the 
end of November when Mr. K. M. Munshi, 
the Minister for Food and Agriculture, re- 
vealed to the Indian Parliament that total 
grain losses for the crop year 1950—51 would 
amount to some 6 million tons.’ 

This year’s physical disasters have served 
to underline three aspects of India’s food situ- 
ation: (1) the country’s heavy dependence 
on the character of the annual monsoon rains; 
(2) the precariously low level of the average 
daily diet even in reasonably good years; and 
(3) the vital role played by imports and the 
large-scale rationing program. 


DEPENDENCE ON THE MONSOON 


Probably nowhere in the world is the de- 
pendence of agricultural production on rainfall 
0 crucially apparent as in India. Most of the 
country’s rainfall is concentrated in the four 
summer months from June through September, 
commonly known as the monsoon or rainy sea- 
son. This is supplemented by some light but 
important winter rains in the north and a 
winter monsoon season extending from No- 
vember through January in the southeastern 
part of the country. Although the average 


1 New York Times, Nov. 22, 1950. 


rainfall of 45 inches for the subcontinent as 
a whole is amazingly constant, the distribution 
of this rainfall from year to year is extremely 
erratic, resulting in annual variations in re- 
ported cereal production alone of approxi- 
mately 5 million tons, or more than 12% of 
the total. Because the total annual rainfall is 
so constant, floods in some parts of the country 
inevitably spell drought for other areas. In 
fact, as only about one-fourth of the total land 
area has a reasonably assured rainfall from 
year to year, India’s agricultural production 
is heavily dependent on the extent of sup- 
plementary irrigation. Large-scale irrigation 
works date back more than a thousand years 
and there has been a marked expansion of 
irrigation during the past thirty years, so that 
today more than 45 million acres are annually 
irrigated by canals, wells, or tanks. Neverthe- 
less, this still leaves almost two-thirds of the 
total sown acreage subject to the erratic fluctu- 
ations of the monsoon. The result is that only 
30% of the total reported grain acreage is sown 
in rice, a crop which contributes more than 
40% of the total reported production of cereals 
and pulses, while one-third of the acreage or 
more is sown in various kinds of millets which 
can survive on minimal water supplies, but 
which contribute only 20% to the total re- 
ported production. 


LEVELS OF DIET 


Although about nine-tenths of the total 
acreage sown in India is devoted to food crops, 
this amounts to only about 0.8 acre per person. 
This would not be an unduly low amount 
of food acreage in a well-industrialized country 
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which could afford to import large quantities 
of food and which could either provide for 
itself or afford to import capital for develop- 
mental purposes. It presents a serious problem, 
however, in a land where more than 70% of 
the population depends on agriculture for a 
living, where little indigenous capital is forth- 
coming for developmental purposes, and where 
not much capital from other parts of the world 
is available for local investment. Other areas 
in Asia are even more densely populated than 
India: Java and Madura have a net cultivated 
area of 0.4 acre per person, and Japan has 
less than 0.2 acre. India’s problem of over- 
population, however, stems from the fact that 
the country’s economy is almost wholly de- 
pendent on what the land will produce and on 
the low level of present agricultural yields. 
Agriculture must not only provide food for 
the country and a livelihood for three-fourths 
of the working population, but it must also 
supply the raw materials of India’s two leading 
industries (jute and cotton manufactures) and 
more than 35% of the country’s total exports. 
If exports of jute and cotton manufactures are 
also considered, 80% of the export trade de- 
pends directly or indirectly on agriculture. 
This dependence on agriculture is futher com- 
plicated by the fact that, partly as a result of 
the uncertain water supply and partly as a re- 
sult of other factors, Indian agricultural yields 
are among the lowest in the world. The result 
is that on the average, present production pro- 
vides the population with a per capita daily 
food supply of only between 1,750 and 1,850 
calories. This is a precariously low level of 
diet even in reasonably good years, being about 
15% below the requirements of a minimum 
balanced diet for a tropical country. Food- 
grains (including pulses), vegetable oils, and 
sugar are the three main items in the diet, 
contributing about 90% of the total calories 
consumed. These three items already occupy 
more than 85% of the total sown acreage in 
the country. Yet actual deficiencies in the 
average diet are estimated at 20% in sugar, 
fruit and vetgetables; 30% in pulses and fats 
and oils; 35% in milk products; and 70% in 
meat, fish, and eggs.” Cereals are virtually the 


2Food Balance Sheets, Food and Agriculture 
Organization (Washington, D. C.), April, 1949. 
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only component of the diet whose consumption 
is approximately adequate. 


INDIAN GRAIN IMPORTS 


When the average level of the diet is » 
meager, and when foodgrains alone make w 
80 percent of the total, a marked decline in the 
production of cereals and pulses spells disaster, 
India has long been an importer of grain. Be. 
fore the war, the territory now included in 
India normally imported between 1.5 and 2 
million tons outside of the subcontinent, prin- 
cipally from Burma, and between 300,000 and 
400,000 tons from areas which are now in 
West Pakistan.* During the war, the Japanese 
occupation of the rice bowl of Southeast Asis 
and the need to spread the available grain sup. 
ply as far as possible led the Government to 
monopolize the import of grains, to establish a 
general control over the interregional shipment 
of grains within the country, and to institute 
a grain rationing program to meet the mini- 
mum grain needs of the population in urban 
centers and in areas of rural deficit production. 
Shortly after achieving independence, the new 
Government of India attempted to discontinue 
rationing and return grain distribution to pri 
vate marketing channels, but the sky-rocketing 
of grain prices and the decline in the flow of 
grain to urban and rural deficit areas forced 
the restoration of controls and the rationing 
program before the end of 1948.* 


ROLE OF THE RATIONING 
PROGRAM 


Because of the preponderance of peasant 
cultivators in the country, 70% of the popule- 


8 The Food Statistics of India (New Delhi, 1946). 

4The inflationary problem that confronted the 
country is illustrated by the following table taken 
from a bulletin of the Statistical Bureau of the 
Government of Bombay, 1948: 


INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF CEREALS 
IN BOMBAY PROVINCE 


Pre- 
decontrol 
Nov. 1947 

100 

100 
Milo (Jowar) 100 
Other Millets (Bajra). 100 

Combined 100 


Mar. 27 
Weight 











tion are self-suppliers, fed by the produce of 
the rural areas in which they live. The ration- 
ing program, when it was operating normally 
in 1949 and 1950, assured an urban population 
of about 45 million of a daily grain supply of 
12 ounces per adult. It also provided an 
average supplementary grain ration of about 
5 ounces for an additional 70 million people 
living in rural deficit areas where yields are 
erratic and food production is insufficient to 
meet the minimum requirements for subsis- 
tence. 

The rationing program not only assures the 
equitable distribution of the available grain 
supplies but also ensures that total grain con- 
sumption in rationed areas is kept down to a 
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st Asia minimum. The grain ration in urban areas 
in sup- & yields approximately 900 calories per person, 
rent to so that even though the purchasing power of 
iblish a J the urban population may enable it to secure 
ipment twice as much as the national average in other 
rstitute foods,® the total daily per capita food supply 
> min & in urban areas is only between 1,600 and 1,700 
) urban calories. The food supply in rural deficit areas 
luction. Bi; even more difficult to estimate. However, 
he neW ® asthe rural grain issue is guided by the same 
ontinut B standard of requirements as in urban areas it 
to pt Fan hardly constitute less than 35% of the 
— total net grain supply available to the popula- 
| ri A tion in these rural deficit areas (i.e., 500 cal- 
siatle ories out of a total of 1,330 to 1,430 calories). 
Dietary studies undertaken in Madras, located 
in the heart of one of the most important 
1G deficit regions in the country, indicate that the 
supply of other foods in deficit areas is as much 
below the national average as the grain supply, 
peasant & that the total average caloric intake of the 
popule population in these areas probably falls some- 
ri, 1946). J where between 1,500 and 1,650 calories. 
nted the 
~ a GRAIN REQUIREMENTS OF THE 
RATIONING PROGRAM 
EREALS India requires approximately 9.5 million 
tons of grain to maintain an effective rationing 
Mar.27 °On the basis of the Food Balance Sheets of the 
1943 FAO and A Note on Balanced Cultivation, an Ap- 
247 pendix to the Report of the Congress Agrarian 
240 Reforms Committee (New Delhi, 1950), the pro- 
170 duction of other foods during the past two years 
205 would yield the current population a per capita 








220 supply of approximately 365 calories. 
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program for the 115 million people in urban 
and rural deficit areas. About 8 million tons 
are needed for actual distribution and about 
1.5 million tons are needed for pipeline stocks 
and minimum reserves. Pipeline stocks require 
a minimum of 700,000 tons to assure the con- 
tinuous distribution of rations in widely sepa- 
rated parts of the country.® This is the amount 
of grain that must be in the ration shops or on 
the way to them — traveling from the original 
points of collection in the better producing 
areas of the country or from the ports to the 
actual points of distribution. In addition, a 
million-ton reserve supply is needed in order 
to enable the Government to meet the im- 
mediate requirements of an emergency which 
must always be anticipated in a country where 
some failure of the monsoon is a perennial 
threat." The grain requirements of the ra- 
tioning program are met by the procurement 
and redistribution of local grain supplies sup- 
plemented by imports from abroad. In the 
three years since the partition of the sub- 
continent, Indian imports have varied from 
slightly over 2 to 3.7 million tons. The attempt 
to decontrol resulted in a higher level of im- 
port requirements in 1948 than in the follow- 
ing two years when a full-scale procurement 
and rationing program was in effect. Table I 
shows the comparison between reported cereal 


6 New York Times, Jan. 29, 1951. 
7 The Famine Enquiry Commission Report (New 
Delhi, 1945). 





Table I: CEREAL PRODUCTION AND 


IMPORTS 
(In millions of tons) 
Pro- Population ° 
duction* Imports” Total (millions) 
ee 42.9 2.8 45-7 337-2 
1949--..-+: 39-7 3-7 43-4 344.1 
GOGRs vs 41.9 2.1 44.0 347-3 


“Cereal production is for the crop year July to 
June and is consumed within the calendar year. 
Production for 1948 has been adjusted to include 
rice areas included in the reports for 1949 and 
1950 but not in the report for 1948. 

“Imports are for calendar year. 

© Census of India, Paper No. 2, 19049. Government 
of India (New Delhi); India (post-partition) Es- 
timates of Population, March 1, 1049 and 1950; 
India (post-partition) Population in Census Years 
and Estimates of Population, 1950 and 1951. 
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production and imports during these three 
years. 


REVISION OF THE GROW-MORE- 
FOOD PROGRAM 


Although there has been some increase in 
Indian food production during the past thirty 
years, notably in sugar, oilseeds, and vege- 
tables, the total increase in production has not 
kept pace with the steady expansion of the 
population. One of the most serious problems 
confronting India when it emerged as an inde- 
pendent country in 1947 was the prospect of 
the steady expansion in grain import require- 
ments unless some substantial and rapid im- 
provement could be achieved in domestic pro- 
duction. In 1949 the Food Ministry of the 
new Government announced a program for 
stepping up the Grow-More-Food campaign 
which originally had been launched during the 
war years. Representatives of the various state 
governments who have the prime responsibility 
for agricultural affairs consulted with the cen- 
tral government and agreed on targets aimed 
at increasing reported grain and pulse pro- 
duction by 10% (i.e. by almost 4.5 million 
tons) over a period of three and one-half crop 
years.* Crop year 1949-50 was the first under 
the new program, and the production increase 
actually achieved was approximately 935,000 
tons. Obviously the unprecedented losses in 
total production resulting from the floods and 
droughts of the 1950-51 season will far out- 
balance any production increases that can be 
achieved under the Grow-More-Food program 
this year. 


THE RATION PROGRAM IN 1950 


The good winter and spring crops of 
1949-50 and the high level of local grain 
procurement encouraged the Government to 
hope that the rationing requirements of rural 
deficit districts would be reduced and that 
grain imports from abroad could be cut down 
to 1.5 million tons.2° With the disasters that 
overtook the country in the latter months of 
the year, however, the supplementary food 


8 Hindustan Times, Dec. 1, 1949. 
9 Indian News Chronicle, July 1, 1950. 
10 Hindustan Times, March 6, 1950. 


requirements of deficit districts began to mount 
steadily. Many areas that normally had small 
grain surpluses, such as parts of Assam, Orissa, 
and Madhya Pradesh *' became barely self. 
sufficient or, as in the case of much of Bihar, 
were actually transformed into major deficit 
regions. During the last few months of 1950 
the Government of India succeeded in increas- 
ing its imports from abroad from 1.5 to 2.1 
million tons, while the size of the grain ration 
began to be cut in many rural areas. Neverthe- 
less, by the end of the year the country’s 
emergency grain reserves were completely ex- 
hausted, pipeline stocks were down to rock 
bottom level of 700,000 tons,’* and ration re- 
quirements were still mounting. In order to 
meet the exigencies of the immediate situation, 
the Government was forced to cut the urban 
ration from 12 to 9 ounces of grain per adult.” 
This cut of 200 calories in the grain ration 
constitutes a drastic reduction in the daily 
food supply of the urban population and can 
hardly be maintained for more than a short 
emergency period without serious consequences 
to health and vitality. There is no reason to 
believe that the urban population has been able 
to offset the reduction in the grain ration by 
increasing its normal intake of other foods. 
India’s production of sugar, oilseeds, fruits, 
and vegetables is not likely to be any larger 
in 1950—51 than it was in 1949-50. In fact, 
in many areas production of these other foods 
has undoubtedly suffered along with that of 
grain. India’s Food Minister, in recognition of 
the severity of the present reduction in rations, 
has promised that they will be revised upward 
as soon as increased stock supplies make this 
possible.** 


PROSPECTIVE RATION REQUIRE- 
MENTS IN 1951 


Currently the Government of India con- 
servatively estimates that the number of people 
requiring rations will rise from approximately 
115 million in 1950 to 125 million in 1951.” 


11 Formerly known as the Central Provinces. 

12 New York Times, Jan. 29, 1951. 

13 India News Bulletin, (Washington, D. C.), 
Feb. 16, 1951. 

14 Hindu (New Delhi), Feb. 2, 1951. 

15 India News Bulletin (Washington, D. C.), 
Feb. 16, 1951. 
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The full effect of the blight of the winter and 
spring crops will not be felt until late spring 
or early summer, but it is already estimated 
that about 10 million tons of grain will be 
needed to rebuild the country’s depleted “emer- 
gency” grain reserves,'* and to meet the ration 
requirements of the expected increases in the 
rationed population as well as the increased 
size of the supplementary ration required in 
rural areas directly affected by the recent dis- 
asters. Toward the end of 1950, India’s Min- 
istry of Food and Agriculture, in consultation 
with the various state governments, set a local 
grain procurement target of more than 4.5 
million tons; but as the bulk of the harvest 
and procurement season falls in the months 
from November to June, it is already clear 
that actual local procurement in 1951 cannot 
amount to much over 3.5 million tons.’? The 
remaining 6.5 million tons of requirements 
will have to be met by imports or reduced at 
the expense of the daily grain ration which is 
already substandard from a nutritional point 
of view.'® 


1951 IMPORT NEEDS 


The Government of India is reported to be 
planning to buy the unprecedented amount 
of approximately 4 million tons of grain im- 
ports for the calendar year 1951, almost half 
of which is to be bought in the United States 
and Canada and must be paid for in dollars.'® 
In order to help close the remaining gap and to 
forestall the development of actual famine con- 
ditions, the Government of India has turned 
to the U.S. with a request for 2 million ad- 
ditional tons of grain.?° The gravity of India’s 
present food crisis has led both Democrats and 
Republicans to join forces in a bipartisan drive 
to win Congressional approval for a large U.S. 
grant. 


16 Loc. cit. 

17 Loc. cit.; Statesman, Dec. 15, 1950. 

18 The full ration of 12 ounces per adult is less 
than three-fourths of the daily grain supply which 
hutrition experts consider necessary for a minimum 
balanced diet in a country such as India, where 
the bulk of the food supply is grain. 

New York Times, Jan. 17, 1951. 

*° The first request arrived in mid-December and 
was followed by a second request in January. 
New York Times, Dec. 16, 1950 and Jan. 21, 1951. 
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IMPORTANCE OF THE GROW- 
MORE-FOOD PROGRAM 


It is undoubtedly true that India’s import 
requirements are abnormally high this year as 
a result of the unprecedented series of physical 
disasters which have hit the country during 
the present crop year and which are expected 
to reduce annual grain production to the 
lowest level ever recorded. Nevertheless, the 
very gravity of the present food crisis serves 
to underline the country’s need to improve its 
present low production levels as rapidly as 
possible. Grain imports can help avert famine 
this year but the only hope of seriously re- 
ducing the large fluctuations in India’s annual 
grain production and its present heavy de- 
pendence on foreign imports lies in the Grow- 
More-Food program. 

Agricultural experiments in different parts 
of the country reveal that the use of fertilizer, 
improved seeds, and improved implements and 
techniques of cultivation can increase yields 
by anywhere from 40% to more than 100%.”* 
Although the annual variations in the monsoon 
place a definite limit on what can be achieved 
with improved supplies and practices, slightly 
more than one-third of the land now sown 
is reasonably sure of a sufficient annual water 
supply to benefit from such intensive methods 
of cultivation. This land alone could account 
for grain production increases of from § to 15 
million tons, i.e. a 25% increase over present 
production levels. In addition, land reclama- 
tion, irrigation, soil conservation, and water 
control and water conservation programs will 
not only pay direct dividends in increased grain 
production wherever they are undertaken, but 
will also make important additions to the 
amount of land which can benefit from in- 
tensive methods of cultivation. 

India’s agricultural research stations and 
many of the state agricultural departments have 
done notable work in developing improved 
equipment and techniques. One of the biggest 
handicaps to achieving the increased production 
targets, however, is the fact that not much 
progress has yet been made toward developing 
the agricultural extension techniques and or- 





21.W. Burns, Technological Possibilities of Agri- 
cultural Development in India (Lahore, 1944). 
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ganization which are required if improved 
equipment and methods are to be adopted by 
substantial numbers of the peasant cultivators. 
The work of the Indian Central Sugar-Cane 
and Cotton Committees shows what can be 
done, but although some excellent progress has 
been made in developing improved strains of 
rice and wheat, very few large-scale grain ex- 
tension programs are yet under way in spite 
of the fact that grain crops occupy more than 
80%of the total land sown. 

Obviously, the most immediate and rapid 
increases in production can be achieved through 
a combination of tractor reclamation, tube 
well irrigation, and the more intensive cul- 
tivation of land already enjoying a reasonably 
assured water supply. In the long run, how- 
ever, the fuller reclamation of fallow and 
waste and the extension of irrigation to areas 
with uncertain water supplies are a necessary 
prerequisite to intensive cultivation in much 
of the country and to a reduction of the present 
erratic variations in annual yields. Despite the 
problems of finance and the present deficiencies 
in technical skill, India cannot afford to neg- 
lect the large-scale irrigation projects and 
the manufacture of nitrogenous fertilizers by 
which the country’s agricultural output can be 
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increased eventually by 60% or more. Further. 
more, the only permanent solution to the prob- 
lem of an increasing overpopulation would 
appear to be wide-scale industrialization and 
tle development of alternative means of liveli- 
hood for most of the landless agricultural 
laborers, whose present dependence on agri- 
culture depresses production levels. The im. 
portance of industrialization as an adjunct to 
improved agricultural production is illustrated 
by the fact that although less than 27% of 
India’s workers are currently engaged in sec- 
ondary and tertiary occupations as compared 
with 45% in Japan, these occupations already 
contribute 47% of the total national income.” 
Large-scale industrial development, however, 
requires capital and technical skill, both of 
which are in scarce supply in India. In the 
past, once the pioneering work has been done 
and the technical problems have been solved, 
local capital has usually been available to carry 
on industrial enterprises. This cautious attitude 
on the part of local capital places the major 
burden of preliminary financing and initiative 
on the government or on foreign capital. 
22“The National Income and Product 1948-49,” 


Records and Statistics, Vol. 1 No. 4 (New Delhi), 
December 1949. 
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The Middle East Economy in 1950 
Alfred Michaelis 


HE ECONOMIC development of the 
Middle East during the year 1950 was 
marked by several important events: (1) the 
Korean crisis, the repercussions of which ani- 
mated business activity; (2) the election of 
the Democrat Party to power in Turkey, in- 
volving a shift in economic policy from state 
enterprise to private initiative ; (3) the opening 
of the Middle East had slowed down, especially 
economic rupture between Syria and Lebanon. 
Up to the turning point afforded by the 
outbreak of the Korean war in the middle 
of the year, business activity in most countries 
of the Middle East has slowed down, especially 
in the fields of trade and industry. Wholesale 
and retail sales slackened ; large stocks of mer- 
chandise in the hands of importers and whole- 
salers kept the markets under pressure. The 
low level of purchasing power was the under- 
lying factor of the depression. It was an out- 
come of a previous inflationary development, 
with any increase in farm income, wages, and 
salaries continuously lagging behind the rise 
in the cost of living. Low purchasing power 
noticeably affected the situation of local in- 
dustry, creating increasing unemployment in 
most industrial centers of the Middle East. 
In Iran, conditions in industry came to a criti- 
cal point with numerous factories closing down. 
In Egypt, the crisis of the textile industry was 
such that it called for Government interven- 
tion. In Turkey, the situation of the textile 
industry especially worsened. In Lebanon, in- 
dustrial activity further declined as a result of 
the interruption of trade with Syria; on the 
other hand, Syrian industry was stimulated 
by the stoppage of imports from Lebanon. 
Nevertheless, unemployment in Syria remained 
aserious problem. Under the special conditions 
prevailing in Israel, no marketing problem 
existed for industrial or other products. But 


there it was the factor of raw material short- 
ages, due to import difficulties for lack of suf- 
ficient foreign exchange, which limited and in 
some instances stopped industrial activity. 

With the outbreak of the Korean war, the 
whole picture changed. Fears of an impending 
world conflict, or at least of supply difficulties 
and new inflationary developments, led to a 
brisk demand for goods of all kinds, reducing 
stocks in the hands of importers and traders 
and in turn giving impetus to further rapid 
increases in prices. After some weeks the buy- 
ing wave subsided and prices stabilized gener- 
ally at a level not too far above that prevailing 
before the outbreak of the crisis. But the 
impetus given to business activity eased, to a 
certain degree, the situation of industries in 
most countries of the Middle East, with fac- 
tory reopenings and increased demand reported 
from several countries 

The specter of an impending world war and 
the reduction of stocks had another important 
consequence: it brought about a change in the 
import policies of the governments of the coun- 
tries concerned. The endeavor to save foreign 
exchange and to protect home markets was 
replaced by the fear of a recurrence of the 
shortages experienced during the last war and 
by the desire to pile up stocks of vital products. 

Although export figures of most countries 
of the Middle East already showed an increase 
during the first half of the year, the Korean 
crisis led to a marked rise in the foreign de- 
mand for Middle East products, especially oil. 
Other products, too, such as cotton from Egypt, 
Turkey, Syria, and Iraq, were now finding 
ready markets. The same applied to wool, 
hides, skins, and foodstuff surpluses, the export 
of which had previously been difficult. The 
generally better crop results in 1950 further 





* ALFRED MICHAELIS is Editor of Middle East Economist. 
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improved the export situation and permitted 
the relaxation of import restrictions. 


TURKEY 


The economic program of the new Turkish 
Government formed by the Democratic Party 
after the May 1950 elections pointed toward 
a fundamental shift from the economic policy 
of the Republican People’s Party, which had 
governed the country since the foundation of 
the Republic in 1923. Its main points were 
limitation of state enterprise to specific public 
services and fields that were not taken up by 
private initiative; encouragement of private 
domestic and foreign investments; and the 
sale of certain state industries to private in- 
terests. It further aimed at a liberalization 
of foreign trade, genuinely balanced budgets, 
tax reform, expanded social security benefits, 
the development of natural resources, and the 
expansion of transportation facilities. 

The Government moved to realize this pro- 
gram by introducing new foreign trade regula- 
tions abolishing in principle the export license 
system, lifting specific import restrictions, and 
simplifying formalities. Private investment was 
encouraged by the establishment of an Indus- 
trial Development Bank, initiated —it must 
be conceded — by the previous regime. Little 
interest was shown, however, in the transfer- 
ence of state-owned industries to private hands. 

Agricultural Production. Turkey was com- 
pensated for the crop failure in 1949 by quite 
favorable yields in 1950, almost equalling and 
in certain products surpassing the bumper crop 
of 1948. According to preliminary estimates, 
production figures were as follows: 


(In thousands of metric tons) 


1950 1949 1948 


EE “warns ndenucsdee oe 4,518 2,551 4,867 
DES ie rninedie ddues 2,592 1,247 2,167 
0 ae 646 725 696 
CE bs cvinl Ve nemieeeeda 530 274 560 
0 Eee orrr 320 235 323 
ET - so andnk cepa ie ke 80-83 9! 74 
Cotton (in 1,000 bales)... 500 480 308 


Sources: U.N. Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion, Food and Agricultural Statistics, Dec. 1950; 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Foreign Crops 
and Markets, Vol. 62, No. 5; Middle East Econ- 
omist, Jan. 1951. 
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It must be noted, however, that more recent 
unofficial estimates do not paint the current 
picture so rosily, placing 1950 more in the 
class of a “normal” year. 

Industrial Development. Industrial activity 
was at a low level up to the middle of the 
year, with accumulated stocks keeping the 
markets under pressure. From March 1949 
to July 1950 the index of wholesale prices 
dropped by about 20%, from 524 to 422 
(1937=100). Several textile factories had to 
close; metal and other factories, too, were in 
a difficult position. It was reported that in the 
region of Istanbul about half of the 40,000 
textile workers were unemployed. The situa- 
tion improved after the outbreak of the Korean 
war. The downward trend of prices was first 
halted ; then during the summer and fall turned 
upward as the export business became active. 

A contract concluded early in 1950 between 
the state-owned Eti Bank and the Koppers Co. 
of Pittsburgh provided for supervision of that 
part of the 4-year $60 million development 
program in the Zonguldak coal basin financed 
by Marshall Plan funds. The program in- 
cluded two new docks and a large breakwater 
at the port of Zonguldak, improvement of 
mining installations, 8 miles of new railroad, 
and a complete switching and transfer station 
in the coal mining area. An agreement for 
Marshall Plan aid was signed providing for 
the building of a dam and powerhouse on 
the Sakarya River at Sariyer in northwest 
Anatolia. Of the total cost of $47 million, 
ECA will finance about $8.2 million for the 
purchase of American equipment. The Sartyer 
project is part of a grid, to be completed 
within four years, designed to supply electric 
power to Istanbul, Ankara, Kirikkale and other 
industrial centers. Thirteen U.S., British, Ger- 
man, Swedish, and Swiss firms have been asked 
to tender for the works. 





OFFICIAL RATES OF EXCHANGE 


Egyptian pound (£E)............ $2.87 
Iranian rial (Rial) .........0ccee $0.03 
SS OSS) eee $2.80 
Israel pound (£1)................ $2.80 
Jordanian dinar (JD)............ $2.80 
Lebanese pound (LL)............ $0.455 
Syrian pound (LS)............... $0.455 
Turkish pound (TL)............. $0.36 


Dane: stpetees CBD 5 ss ..5'< caskscend $2.80 
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Several factories went into production or 
were projected. The electric bulb factory at 
Istanbul, a joint enterprise of the U.S. General 
Electric Co. (60% of the paid up capital of 
$1.77. million), the Turkish Is Bankasi 
(25%), and the firm Vehbi Koc (15%), was 
being planned with an annual capacity of 6 
million bulbs, a third of which are for export. 
Plans include the manufacture of radio sets, 
refrigerators, washing machines, vacuum clean- 
ers, and other household appliances. A meat 
packing industry was projected in several cities 
at a total cost of $7.44 million, to which the 
ECA would contribute $5.44 million. New 
equipment for the cellulose industry was 
bought in Germany to double production in 
1952. The freight car construction works at 
Adapazar, equipped to build some 500 freight 
cars and service an additional 2,000, were 
scheduled to start operations late in 1950. A 
new cement factory, with an annual capacity 
of 150,000 tons, was planned in the region of 
Izmir with the aid of $2 million in drawing 
rights under the Marshall Plan. Production 
of two private cement factories at Darica and 
Zeytinburnu was to be more than doubled with 
the aid of Marshall Plan counterpart funds. 

The Industrial Development Bank of Tur- 
key, set up for the purpose of stimulating pri- 
vate capital investments in industry, will sup- 
ply loans to new industrial enterprises and, in 
exceptional cases, may establish and operate 
enterprises of its own. The International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development granted 
it a $9 million loan (at 24% interest for 15 
years). An equal amount was invested in local 
currency by Turkish interests (TL12.5 million 
capital subscribed by Turkish banks and busi- 
ness groups, and a TL12.5 million loan from 
the Central Bank of Turkey). 

Foreign Trade. While Turkish imports de- 
creased slightly in 1950, exports during the 
second half of the year increased sufficiently 
to reduce the foreign trade deficit under 
1949: * 


(In millions of TL) 








1950 1949 

Eee 799-7 812.8 
RED .tankowesaes 737-5 694.0 
ere 62.2 118.8 


1UN Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, March 1951. 





For the first time since World War II, 
Germany, once by far the most important sup- 
plier and customer of Turkey, became in late 
1949 and 1950 an important trade partner. 
The percentage distribution of imports and 
exports by the six main countries of origin 
and destination was as follows: ? 


Imports from Exports to 


GEG dcuchanticcaceectenes 27.5 17.4 
Western Germany ........ 15.2 16.4 
Webs 6s. MRS 9.5 16.1 
Czechoslovakia ........... 5-4 4-9 
ONDE: Sc sic citnieve chiens 5.2 5-3 
er eT eer tee ee tt ee 4.8 4-6 


Turkish gold holdings slightly decreased 
from $154 million at the end of 1949 to $150 
million at the end of 1950; foreign exchange 
holdings during the same period increased 
from $49 to $65 million.* 

Budget, Foreign Aid, Credits, and Invest- 
ments. Budget estimates for 1950 as well 
as for 1951 left an over-all deficit on account 
of local currency appropriations to help finance 
the Marshall Plan investment program: 


(In millions of TL) 














1950 1951 

Current expenditure .............. 1,240 1,273 
Capital expenditures ............. 227 307 
Total expenditure ............: 1,467 1,580 
OVO: hiss 0 kine 0h FECES oe ean 1,312 1,345 
ee eS ore 155 235 


Marshall Plan funds allocated to Turkey 
from the start of operations of ECA in April 
1948 up to the end of the ECA financial year 
on June 30, 1950, amounted to $108 million 
($49 million in 1948-49 and $59 million in 
1949-50) direct aid plus $75 million indirect 
aid. Turkey has reportedly asked for aid in 
the amount of $60 million in the new year; 
ECA, however, plans assistance amounting to 
only $35 million.* 

Apart from the $9 million credit for the 
Industrial Development Bank, the Interna- 
tional Bank has granted Turkey two loans 


2 Jn the first 8 months of 1950. 
8 UN Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, March 1951. 
4 New York Times, Jan. 3, 1951. 
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totalling $16.4 million for port development 
and grain storage facilities. 


IRAN 


Agricultural and Industrial Production. 
The yields of grain, cotton, rice, and sugar 
were reported to be well above the unsatis- 
factory results obtained in 1949. The 1949/50 
cotton crop, estimated at 21,000 tons of ginned 
cotton, provided an export surplus of 5,000 
to 6,000 tons. The industrial situation, how- 
ever, continued to deteriorate almost from 
month to month up to the middle of the year. 
Widespread closings of textile and other fac- 
tories created a serious unemployment prob- 
lem. The high cost of production prevented 
local products from competing with imported 
goods.® Later in the year the industrial slump 
seemed to have been halted. 

Foreign Trade. Export trade, having de- 
clined sharply during the first half of 1950 
as compared with the corresponding period of 
1949, took a marked swing upward in the 
third quarter of the year, several of the Iranian 
export products other than oil, such as cotton, 
gum, hides and skins, dried fruits, and rice, 
meeting increased demand: 


(In millions of rials) ® 


1950 1949 
Re cekcik coiwen sys 8,403 7,481 
Exports (including oil).. 22,562 18,960 


Source: UN Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, March 
1951. 


Oil exports accounted for over 90% of the 
export total; excluding these, the balance of 
trade was heavily adverse. A sew factor in 


5 The Report of Bank Melli Iran for the year 
1328 (March 21, 1949, to March 20, 1950) described 
the situation as follows (page 11): “The crisis 
which began in 1327 as a result of large supplies 
of imported commodities in the domestic markets 
continued during the year under review, with the 
result that most Government and private plants 
faced the danger of being closed down. Govern- 
ment plants under the Industrial Bank were spe- 
cially rendered unprofitable, owing to mismanage- 
ment, redundant employees and extreme centrali- 
zation in management which had killed all ini- 
tiative.” 

©The rial rate for exports other than oil and 
nonessential imports, which had been permitted to 
fluctuate in the free market, was stabilized at 48.75 
rials per dollar in agreement with the International 
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the foreign trade situation, as in the case of 
Turkey, was the reappearance of Germany, 
before World War II one of the most im- 
portant traders with Iran, both as supplier and 
customer. In the first 9 months of 1950, Ger- 
many took about 10% of Iranian exports other 
than oil. A new trade agreement with Western 
Germany provided for an annual exchange of 
goods in the value of $26 million. A new 
Iranian-Soviet trade agreement, concluded in 
November 1950, provided for an exchange of 
goods up to a value of $20 million. 

Financial Developments. In 1328 (1949/50) 
the Government was able for the first time 
in five years to pass a budget through Parlia- 
ment. But the promise to balance expenditure 
and revenue could not be carried out, and the 
financial year ended with a deficit of 2.4 
million rials: revenue totaled 7.8 billion rials; 
expenditures, 8.6 billion rials; loss on Govern- 
ment cereals transactions, 0.93 billion rials. 
The difference between Government indebted- 
ness at the beginning and at the end of the 
financial year made up for the remainder of 
the deficit.’ The revised budget estimates for 
1950/51 achieve on paper a balance of revenues 
and expenditures of 10 billion rials.® 

The balance of payments for the year 1949/ 
50, based on foreign exchange transactions by 
the Government and the banks, was as follows: 


(In millions of rials) 


Imports and Government expenditure....... 6,141 
Cs cc cenananand 46 Cewnseavecsesnesoes 382 
Total Expenditure ...........0.0+eeeeees 6,523 


Exports, sale of silver by Bank Melli Iran... 1,172 
Purchases from the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co... 2,240 


Foreign exchange income from the A.I.0.C... 1,284 
Repayment of British debt to the Iranian 
Railways .....ccccccccccccccccccecees 742 
Other foreign exchange revenue..........-- 92 
Decrease in foreign exchange reserves....... 993 
EE EE oaks ceveticevceseenstexsel 6,523 


Source: Report of Bank Melli Iran 1949/50. 





Monetary Fund. The official rate (32.5 rials per 
dollar) for Government transactions and trans- 
actions with the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., and the 
certificate rate (40 rials per dollar) for essential 
imports remain unchanged. A unification of the 
foreign exchange system is contemplated. 

7 Report of Bank Melli Iran 1949/50. 

8 Foreign Commerce Weekly, Oct. 9, 1950. 
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It will be noted that despite the repayment 
of the British debt to the Iranian Railways, the 
1949/50 balance of payments showed a deficit 
of 993 million rials (decrease in foreign ex- 
change reserves) compared with a surplus of 
652 million rials in the preceding year. This 
deterioration was mainly the result of both an 
increase in imports and a decrease in exports. 

American economic aid to Iran became a 
matter of political urgency because of the 
feeling spreading in the country that promise 
of American aid would prove to be little more 
than just that. From the American point of 
view there was hesitation to extend aid without 
some assurance of a stable government. Never- 
theless, in October the U.S. Export-Import 
Bank granted the Government of Iran a credit 
of $25 million (3% interest, repayment over 
a period of 12 years beginning 3 years after 
disbursements), but up to the end of the year 
the latter had taken no action in response. And 
under the first U.S. Point Four program a 
$500,000 allotment was made to Iran for a 
rural improvement scheme under the guidance 
of the Iranian-United States Joint Commission 
for Rural Improvement, a planning group of 
combined Iranian and American experts. 

Seven Year Plan for Economic Develop- 
ment. For the Iranian Seven Year Plan, started 
only the year before with high hopes, the year 
1950 ended in sharp dissonance: the termina- 
tion of the contract with the American engi- 
neering concern of Overseas Consultants, Inc., 
the formulator of the plan. Iranian-American 
cooperation in this field was short-lived and 
filled with friction. As early as the fall of 
1950 several members of the American 12-man 
mission headed by Max W. Thornburg with- 
drew, and Mr. Thornburg openly expressed 
his dissatisfaction with the way the Plan was 
being carried out, citing incompetence on the 
part of Iranian officials, political interference, 
and the absence of modern accounting methods, 
making it “impossible to know what really 
happened to the money.” ‘The Iranian direc- 
tor of the Plan Organization, Mohammed 
Nakhaie, explained that the Iranian Govern- 
ment’s fundamental divergence from the views 
of the American advisers lay in the fact that 
the country needed more and better factories, 
railroads, etc. According to his statement, 


the Plan was not dead (as contended by Mr. 
Thornburg), but had been turned over to 
various ministries, the Plan Organization re- 
taining only supervisory functions with a re- 
duced staff. 

There can be no doubt that the Seven Year 
Plan has at least lost its original impetus by 
becoming involved in the bureaucracy of the 
governmental ministries. The Iranian desire 
to see quick and visible results, such as indus- 
trial establishments and railroads, is under- 
standable. The essence of the plan, however, 
was to create from the first the conditions nec- 
essary to industrial development by improving 
the educational, health, and agricultural stand- 
ards of the country. 


ISRAEL 


The economy of Israel offers a double-faced 
picture. On the one side are the perspectives 
of large-scale development programs covering 
all spheres of economic life; on the other, are 
the growing supply and financial difficulties, 
which took a marked turn for the worse during 
1950 and necessitated a series of “austerity” 
and control measures. 

The underlying difficulty is the growing dis- 
crepancy between the productive capacity of 
the country, and both the urgent need for con- 
sumer goods and the capital requirements of 
an expanding industry and agriculture. This 
discrepancy, continuously widened by the un- 
abated mass immigration, is only partly bridged 
by foreign gifts, credits, and capital invest- 
ments. The results are a huge and growing 
deficit of foreign trade, the diminution of al- 
ready sparse foreign exchange reserves, and a 
continuous increase of currency in circulation. 
In view of the grossly undersupplied markets, 
these factors unavoidably create a strong in- 
flationary undercurrent 

The intricacy of the economic situation of 
the country is a consequence of the fact that 
the Israel Government is deliberately subordi- 
nating economic considerations in pursuance 
of its policy of unrestricted immigration.* The 


® Prime Minister Ben Gurion, addressing Ameri- 
can and Jewish community leaders at a conference 
with Israel Government and financial leaders, held 
at Jerusalem on September 3, 1950, said that im- 
migration must continue “even if it is politically 
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feasibility of the immigrants’ economic inte- 
gration is of decisive importance to the eco- 
nomic fate of the country. In this connection, 
it has to be stated that there is a considerable 
lag between integration and the rate of im- 
migration (500,000 persons from the founda- 
tion of the state in May 1948 up to the end 
of 1950). Not only are strenuous efforts being 
made to overcome the lag, but plans are being 
prepared for the scheduled arrival of a further 
600,000 persons during the next three years. 

Agriculture. The agricultural area was ex- 
panded in the 1949—50 season by 50%, from 
about 500,000 to 750,000 acres. The unirri- 
gated field and fodder crop area increased 
from approximately 175,000 to 300,000 acres. 
Nevertheless, in view of a mid-year population 
of 1.25 million persons, the agricultural pro- 
duction basis remained extremely small. Un- 
usually severe weather conditions, bringing 
torrential rain, snow, and frost, seriously dam- 
aged the crops. Citrus exports, before the war 
the main economic asset of Palestine, did not 
exceed 4.2 million cases as compared with 15.3 
million in 1938—39. This decline was the re- 
sult of neglect during World War II and of 
the Arab-Jewish hostilities and their after- 
effects. An important factor was the flight and 
continued absence of the Arab cultivators, who 
not only owned and cultivated half the citrus 
area, but were the producers of the staple 
crops. The functions of the Arab rural popu- 
lation could not be taken over by new immi- 
grants unaccustomed to farming and without 
the centuries-long experience of the indigenous 
population. To assist the citrus industry, the 
Government granted export premiums and 
rendered help in other forms. The develop- 
ment of farming in general, however, was 
hampered by shortages of fertilizers, seeds, 
and equipment due to the lack of foreign ex- 
change. The low level of agricultural pro- 
duction and especially of staple crops burdened 
the country with the necessity of huge imports 





irrational or economically unfeasible” (New York 
Times, Sept. 4, 1950). In an even more pointed 
formulation, the Israel Ambassador to the United 
States, Mr. Abba Eban, addressing a meeting of 
the United Jewish Appeal in New York on August 
22, 1950, declared: “If immigration, by its numbers, 
has to bring down Israel, then Israel will go down.” 
(New York Times, Aug. 23, 1950.) 
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of foodstuffs and severe food rationing. In- 
creasing production figures, especially for the 
products of mixed farming, were offset by the 
continuous increase in population. 

Industrial Development. Industrial produc- 
tion increased considerably during 1950. Pre- 
liminary estimates put the annual gross output 
at $420 million as against $336 million in 
the preceding year *° (figures on electric power 
generation and cement production for 1950 in- 
dicate a 50% increase). But it must be noted 
that in arriving at these figures, Israel pounds 
were converted into dollars at the official rate 
of $2.80, whereas the internal purchasing 
power of the Israel pound was nearer to the 
free market quotations abroad — that is to say, 
less than half of the official value. The in- 
crease in industrial production would have 
been greater had no limitations been imposed 
by the shortage of raw materials and by ,the 
rationing system which drastically cut internal 
consumption; this applied especially to the 
textile industry.” 

The industrial capacity of Israel was being 
expanded remarkably by new plants completed, 
erected, or projected in 1950. Major additions 
to the industrial potential in 1950 included the 
$2.5 million Kaiser-Fraser Assembly plant,'* 
scheduled to begin operations early in 1951 
with an annual production of 6,000 cars and 
trucks (90% for export to 28 countries for 
which the Israel company has the sales rights). 
The $2.8 million tire factory built by the 
General Tire and Rubber Co. of Akron was 
scheduled to start production (75,000 tires 
annually) before the end of 1951. The Israel 
Rolling Mills, Ltd., organized in cooperation 
with H. A. Brassert & Co., New York, as 
consultants, was planned to have an output of 
60,000 tons (tube rounds, structural shapes, 
reinforcing bars, wire rod, etc.).2% A steel 
plant in connection with the Schacht Steel Co. 


10 New York Times, Jan. 3, 1951. 

11 The clothing ration allocates 85 points annu- 
ally per person (a jacket requires 103 points) ; the 
leather goods ration provides 45 points annually 
per person, including repairs (a pair of shoes re- 
quires 50 points). 

12 Capital is mainly supplied by Israel interests; 
the Kaiser-Fraser investment is only $500,000. 

18 Built and financed by Solel Boneh, contracting 
company affiliated with the Federation of Jewish 
Labor. 
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of New York was to have a capacity of 15,000 
tons annually (steel girders, electric pylons, 
barges, boilers, etc), and two cement factories 
an annual capacity of 250,000 and 200,000 
tons respectively. The Haifa refineries, re- 
opened in the fall of 1950, began to furnish 
oil products for local requirements. Other in- 
dustrial enterprises being established or pro- 
jected included a plant for the manufacture of 
agricultural machinery, established by a British 
firm (Johnson, Lancashire) ; a $1 million plas- 
tic products factory; a textile plant (Moller- 
Dee Textile Corporation, for which a share 
offering of $2.5 million was made in the 
U.S.) ; a nonferrous metal foundry with a 
share offering in the U.S.; a plant for the 
manufacture of aluminum tubing, profiles, cop- 
per tubes, etc.; a refrigerator plant with a 
daily output of 40—60 units under an agree- 
ment with the Philco International Corpora- 
tion, Philadelphia; a plant for the manufacture 
of pressing machines, washing machines, ex- 
tractors, and tumblers, organized by the Hoff- 
man Machinery Corp. of New York with 
exclusive sales rights to a number of Middle 
Eastern countries; ** and a precision tool and 
dye plant with the assistance of the Bulova 
Foundation (U.S.). Other new industrial en- 
terprises included food processing plants, and 
factories for the manufacture of chemicals, 
various textiles, paper, cardboard, pipe, pumps, 
building materials, and electric motors. A high 
percentage of the output of these factories was 
scheduled for foreign markets. 

Foreign Trade and Balance of Payments. 
Imports during 1950 showed a further increase 
by about 30%, considerably surpassing the £1 
100 million mark. Exports, on the other hand, 
could only be increased by less than 20%, 
leaving an excess of imports over exports of 
approximately £1 100 million compared with 
about £1 77 million in the preceding year. 
This deterioration in the balance of trade took 
place in the face of new austerity measures, 
shortages in the supply of imported industrial 
taw materials and equipment, and a fairly 
successful drive to increase the export of in- 
dustrial articles. To relieve the critical dwin- 





‘4 Capital supplied by Israel interests; the U.S. 
Hoffman Corp. supplies all patterns, molds, patents, 
trade marks, and technical personnel. 
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dling of foreign exchange reserves, the Govern- 
ment launched an export drive by increasing 
export bonuses, allowing exporters to keep part 
of their foreign exchange earnings to buy raw 
materials and replace machinery, and permit- 
ting manufacturers who take losses on exports 
to raise home prices in compensation. Premiums 
of from 2% to 6% are collected by all banks 
on sales of foreign currency for payment of 
imports ; these premiums are used for exporters’ 
subsidies. 

The most important industrial export items 
were diamonds (cut and polished), textiles, 
artificial teeth, chocolates and sweets, and 
fruit juices (export of the last dropped al- 
most by half compared with the corresponding 
period of the preceding year). 

Budget, Finances, and Foreign Credits. The 
strained internal and external financial situa- 
tion is illustrated by the following sets of 
figures: 


BUDGET EXPENDITURES (APRIL 1 
TO MARCH 31) 


(In millions of £1) 





1950-51 1949-50 

Ordinary Budget .... 59.47 42.41 

Development Budget. 65.00 55.00 
Security Budget . undisclosed 

POE Site <ansiecin’ 124.47 97-41 


CURRENCY COVER 
(In millions of £1) 


Now. 15,1950 End of 1049 
Foreign Exchange Balances.. 12.7 28.4 
Treasury Bills and other } 


Govt. Obligations ....... 58.8 4-9 


Government Land Bonds... 16.7 
Palestine Currency Board 
GRUB one Vere vs cawsedes 3 
Total Currency in 
COO c iuanens ons 71.5 50.3 


Regarding the budget, the national income 
was estimated at £I 240 million for 1949. 
It may be assumed, therefore, that the three 
budgets take more than half the national in- 
come. As to the currency situation, foreign 
exchange reserves, drastically reduced during 
1950, are being increasingly replaced by Gov- 
ernment obligations as cover. 
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A law to encourage private foreign investors 
provides tax privileges; customs exemptions 
for machinery, equipment, and raw materials; 
and a relaxation of foreign exchange restric- 
tions. Approved foreign investors were per- 
mitted in 1950 to transmit abroad in dollars 
10% of their investments. As an additional 
inducement this percentage has been recently 
raised. 

In the last days of 1950, the Export-Import 
Bank announced a new $35 million 34% 
credit, to be repaid in 15 years, for materials 
and services to develop agriculture. The first 
$100 million credit, granted two years ago 
by the Export-Import Bank, was almost ex- 
hausted. Furthermore, Israel secured several 
smaller foreign credits: from Switzerland 
($6.75 million to the Jewish National Fund 
from three Swiss banks for the purchase of 
industrial equipment) ; from Sweden ($6 mil- 
lion at 34% for 5 years); from France ($15 
million); from Belgium ($6 million to the 
Jewish National Fund from a group of four 
banks at 44% for five years). 

To strengthen further its foreign exchange 
reserves, the Israel Government ordered all 
private citizens to surrender U.S. and Ca- 
nadian securities in their possession. The value 
of these was estimated at $5 to $7 million. 
A similar measure is expected to deal with 
British and other foreign security holdings of 
Israel citizens. 

In March 1950 Britain and Israel reached 
agreement on the settlement of all claims and 
counterclaims arising out of the liquidation of 
the British Administration of Palestine. Israel 
is to pay £4 million to the British Treasury 
and take over a maximum of £I 200,000 
annually in pensions to former British Ad- 
ministration officials living in Israel. In ad- 
dition, Israel relinquished its £2 million share 
in the surplus assets of the Palestine Currency 
Board. Prior to the above settlement, a British- 
Israel agreement had been concluded on the 
release of £11.9 million of Israel’s blocked 
sterling accounts up to the end of 1950, the 
remainder of the balances, totaling £13.7 mil- 
lion, being released in 1951 and 1952. 

The Israel parliament authorized two in- 
ternal loans totaling £1 17 million: a popular 
bearer-bond loan of £1 12 million (of which 
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£1 6 million was launched), and £1 5 million 
loan to be taken up by financial institutions, 

The $1.5 Billion Program. To finance 
the immigration and absorption of a further 
600,000 immigrants during the next three 
years, a $1.5 billion program was prepared 
and presented to American Jewish business 
and community leaders at a conference in 
Jerusalem in September 1950. Of this sum, 
two-thirds is to be raised in the United States 
in the form of gifts, private investments, and 
an Israel Government bond issue. The re- 
maining one-third is to be made up by internal 
investments. The program is based on calcula- 
tions showing that £I 320 million have been 
spent for the settlement of the first 350,000 
immigrants since the establishment of the state 
in May 1948 — an average of approximately 
£1 goo per immigrant. This calculation, how- 
ever, apparently overlooks the fact that at the 
end of the corresponding spending period a 
considerable part of that immigration was still 
in transit camps, unemployed, partly employed, 
or employed in public works and could not 
be considered as “settled.’”’ The housing of a 
great part of these 350,000 immigrants was 
and is still of a provisional character. More- 
over, it must be noted that another consider- 
able part of that immigration has been settled 
in existing Arab towns and villages, taking 
over the land, equipment, livestock, and manu- 
facturing facilities of the former inhabitants. 
Considering all these factors, the target figure 
of $1.5 billion seems hardly sufficient to com- 
plete the economic integration of 600,000 new 
immigrants. The feasibility of mobilizing $1 
billion in the U.S. within three years is another 
serious question. 


EGYPT 


The prosperous business situation in Egypt, 
created by a rising price trend — particularly 
in cotton — was a matter of unceasing gov- 
ernmental and public concern. The income of 
the middle class, and especially of those de- 
pendent on wages and salaries, was in no way 
keeping pace with the increase in the cost of 
living. In view of the serious economic and 
social aspects of this inflationary development, 
the Government took various steps to reverse, 
or at least to check, the upward trend in 
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prices. Up to the fall of 1950, however, all 
attempts in this direction had failed. The in- 
dex of wholesale prices, after a slight decrease 
in the summer of 1949, took an upward turn 
even before the outbreak of the Korean con- 
flict, which also served to intensify the trend. 
The wholesale index (1939=100) rose from 
285 in August 1949 to 333 in June 1950 and 
363.5 at the end of October. The cost of living 
index (1939=100) during the same period 
moved from 273 to 390 and 303.6 respec- 
tively..° Both indices reached a record high 
never attained even during World War II 
with all its supply difficulties and shortages. 
This development, endangering the economic 
stability of the country, was regarded as the 
foremost problem confronting Government 
economic policy. 

Cotton Market — Crops. The 1950 cotton 
boom, accentuated by market maneuvers, de- 
cisively contributed to business prosperity in 
the country. In the new season of 1950/51 
the upward trend in prices is continuing, as 
stocks left at the end of the 1949/50 season 
were less than half the previous year’s carry- 
over. This reduction in stocks, coupled with 
a smaller crop expectancy for 1950/51, guar- 
antee an easy disposal of the total supply at 
high prices. Statistically, the Egyptian cotton 
market developed as follows: 


(In thousands of cantars. 1 cantar = 100 lbs.) 














Geocks, Aug. $2, 3949. .....ceccceee 2,226 
IOP EOGR/ OD 5 cb ck in ccdidic osasaie 8,704 
Total Supply 1949/50........... 10,930 10,930 
ONOD COS OO ain ane s5 cxeae sereve 8,848 
Local Consumption 1949/50........ 1,171 
Total consumption 1949/50...... 10,019 10,019 
a ere gir 
Crop, 1950/51 (2nd estimate).......... 8,220 
Total Gapply 8990/98 iso. ocews osicedcs 9,131 


Source: National Bank of Egypt, Economic Bul- 
letin, Vol. III, No. 3 (Stocks August 31, 1950). 


The 1950 decline in cotton yield took place 
despite a considerably enlarged acreage (1.97 


**UN Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, Feb. 1951; 
La Revue d’Egypte Economique et Financiére, Dec. 
16, 1950. 


million feddans as against 1.69 million feddans 
in the preceding season). The yield per feddan 
also declined from 5.14 cantars in 1949 to 
4.16 cantars, according to the second 1950 
estimate. The 1950 wheat crop, too, was below 
the 1949 level (1.02 million tons as against 
1.17 million tons in 1949). The wheat im- 
port requirements of the country during the 
1950/51 season are estimated at 600,000 tons. 
The 1950 rice and maize crops were practically 
the same as in the preceding year. 

Industrial Development. Egyptian industry, 
in general, was still in the process of adaptation 
to postwar international competition with re- 
gard to production cost and quality of output. 
This applied especially to textiles, by far the 
most important branch of Egyptian industry, 
which considerably expanded during the war 
years. Despite high tariff protection, the Gov- 
ernment had to take special measures to avoid 
widespread factory closings with a correspond- 
ing increase in unemployment. 

On the other hand, the industry of the 
country was expanded by the establishment of 
several important plants. During 1950 the 
Ford automobile assembly plant started pro- 
duction with a daily output of 12—15 vehicles. 
This plant is to become the central Ford depot 
for about 30 Middle Eastern countries. An- 
other important industrial development was the 
establishment of the £E5.6 million Egyptian 
Fertilizer and Chemical Industries, Ltd., at 
Suez with the aid of an Export-Import Bank 
loan of $7.1 million. Production is scheduled 
to start in April 1951 at an annual rate of 
250,000 tons of nitrogen fertilizer, later to 
be increased to over 400,000 tons. Tenders 
were opened for the Aswan steel works, esti- 
mated to cost £E13 million and to produce 
180,000 tons of steel annually. These works, 
destined to be the cornerstone of heavy in- 
dustry in Egypt, are expected to be completed 
in two years. During 1950 the Westinghouse 
Electric Company secured a $5.4 million con- 
tract for a 45,000 kilowatt steam electric gen- 
erating plant at Talkha, north of Cairo on 
the eastern branch of the Nile, to supply power 
for drainage and irrigation purposes in the 
Delta region. 

The Egyptian Cabinet, in the latter part 
of the year, approved several development 
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schemes: a 5-year transport and communica- 
tions plan at a total cost of ££ 38.75 million, 
to be met by five annual budgetary credits of 
£E7.75 million, and a 5-year scheme for sup- 
plying drinking water throughout the coun- 
try at a cost of £E19 million. Furthermore, 
various large-scale irrigation schemes in the 
upper reaches of the Nile, estimated to cost 
approximately £E100 million, have been ap- 
proved by the Egyptian Cabinet. The credit 
for the Aswan dam hydroelectric scheme was 
increased from £E10.5 to £E25 million, but 
an agreement on the joint Anglo-Egyptian 
Owen Falls dam project had not been signed 
up to the end of the year. 

Foreign Trade and Balance of Payments. 
Both imports and exports increased sharply in 
1950: 

(In thousands of £E) 
1949 


166.5 


Exports 137.8 





28.7 


Britain remained by far Egypt’s most im- 
portant supplier and customer, providing 20% 
of its imports and taking 20% of its exports 
in the first 11 months of 1950. The U.S. share 
of Egypt’s imports decreased from 8.3% in 
1949 to 6% in the first 11 months of 1950; 
those of France (10%), Germany (3%), and 
the USSR (3% on the basis of barter deals) 
have increased considerably. The U.S. has be- 
come an important customer for cotton, taking 
13% of the export total in the first 8 months 
of 1950, followed by France (10%), USSR 
(8%), Italy (7%), and Germany (3%). 

The current accounts of the balance of pay- 
ments for 1949 showed a surplus of £E4.8 
million for the first time since World War II. 
During the first half of 1950 the balance of 
payments developed less favorably, showing a 
deficit of £E23.1 million: 


(In millions of £E) 

Jan— 
June 1950 
Trade Balance —22.8 
Nonmonetary gold movements... —11.7 — 7.3 
Suez Canal dues 12.6 
Investment income — 43 


1949 
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Government (incl. Allied 


Army) : 3-1 
Other . — 8 





—27.3 
Other non-compensatory trans- 
actions . 1.2 


Errors and omissions ‘ , 3.0 





Surplus or Deficit (—) —23.1 


Source: International Monetary Fund, International 
Financial Statistics, Jan. 1951. 


Negotiations with Britain on a final settle- 
ment of sterling balances were broken off 
without final agreement, to be resumed early 
in 1951. Under a provisional arrangement 
Britain agreed to facilitate the supply of pe- 
troleum products up to the value of £7.5 
million. Egypt’s sterling balances, which to- 
taled £440 million on December 31, 1945, had 
been reduced by October 1, 1950, to £272,- 
200,000; since then a further reduction has 
taken place. 

Budget and Finance. Budget estimates for 
the fiscal year 1950/51 continued their steady 
increase, leaving an estimated deficit of £E25 
million. In every year since 1940 the estimates 
have shown deficits, but only in 1948 (the year 
of the Palestine war) was a deficit actually 
incurred. Expenditure during the last ten 
years has consistently lagged behind estimates, 
whereas receipts have been considerably higher 
in most of these years: 


(In thousands of £E) 


1950/51 
180,949 
205,999 


1949/50 
157,828 
187,475 


Revenue 
Expenditure 





Deficit 29,647 

The General Reserve Fund stood at £E71.9 
million at the end of February 1950; a con- 
siderable part is earmarked for approved proj- 
ects. The public debt of Egypt was reduced to 
£E120 million per June 1950, as compared 
with £E131 million at the corresponding date 
of 1949. 

Currency in circulation further increased 
from £E176 million at the end of 1949 to 
£E186 million in November 1950. Early in 
the year the Egyptian Government announced 
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the purchase of $47 million in gold and U.S. 
Treasury bonds to back its currency, for the 
greater part supported by British bonds. 


SYRIA AND LEBANON 


Dissolution of the Customs Union. After 
protracted negotiations, the Syrian Govern- 
ment, on March 13, 1950, unilaterally termi- 
nated the Syrian-Lebanese customs union. This 
step was the culmination of an increasing po- 
litical and economic divergence between the 
two former French mandates which finally 
became irreconcilable. Syria strove to restrict 
imports to a minimum to protect its agricul- 
tural and industrial production, as well as its 
international solvency. Lebanon, on the other 
hand, as a traditional trade center and entre- 
pot, could not accept the Syrian conditions 
without giving up its fundamental economic 
character. Political differences complicated the 
basic controversy. 

The Syrian Finance Minister, commenting 
on the rupture, declared that Syria did not 
actually aim at separation, but preferred it 
to a continuation of disorder. To Lebanon, 
the natural market for Syrian agricultural sur- 
pluses, the separation meant the loss of its 
economic hinterland. With both parties thus 
fundamentally interested in working out a 
modus vivendi, negotiations for a rapproche- 
ment were opened in the summer of 1950. 
They resulted in a preliminary agreement by 
the end of the year, providing for a free ex- 
change of agricultural and industrial goods 
% long as they had been produced from local 
raw materials and by national labor in a 
minimum proportion of 50%. Negotiations to 
extend this agreement were due to start early 
in 1951. 

Syria. The 1950 crops in Syria were satis- 
factory. The yield of cereals, the main product 
of Syrian agriculture, was excellent, leaving 
substantial export surpluses of wheat and 
barley. The Syrian cotton crop, according to 
a reported estimate of the Syrian Ministry of 
Agriculture, was 21,000 tons as compared with 
14,000 tons in the preceding year.’*® Cotton 
and wool exports also increased; production 
of other crops (legumes, fruits, olives) was 
less favorable. 


-_ 


16 Middle East Economic Service, July 1950. 
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Syrian industrial production was stimulated 
by the interruption of trade with Lebanon. 
A report by the Aleppo Chamber of Commerce 
stated that the North Syrian textile industry 
was working without interruption by fall; 
other industries were in a similar position, 
relieving in turn the unemployment problem. 
New factories reported to have been established 
included a glass factory (equipped by a Pitts- 
burgh company) which started production; a 
modern textile plant, the largest in Syria, near 
Damascus (also with American equipment) ; 
and a sugar refinery. 

Syrian budget estimates for 1950 amounted 
to LS142.8 million compared with LS130.7 
million in the preceding year. Defense ap- 
propriations made up for 26% of expenditure. 
As in the future the Syrian fiscal year will 
start on July 1, an interim budget for the first 
half of 1951 has been prepared, estimating 
revenue and expenditure at LS67.5 million. 

According to press reports, Syrian foreign 
trade was almost balanced in the first quarter 
after the rupture with Lebanon, with imports 
amounting to LS53.6 and exports to LSs50.2 
million.** Syria’s current accounts in its balance 
of payments, too, were almost balanced in 
1950.8 

The Syrian Government was engaged in 
several development projects, including the 
Latakia port scheme, the drainage of the Ghab 
swamp recommended by the Clapp Mission as 
a pilot demonstration project, several minor 
irrigation and land reclamation schemes, and 
the Yarmuk hydroelectric project. The Syrian 
Minister of Public Works estimated that 
drainage of the Ghab swamp, where, according 
to the Clapp report, 85,000 acres await recla- 
mation, would cost LS30—40 million. 

Lebanon. Economic conditions in Lebanon, 
already on the downward trend, further de- 
teriorated after the rupture with Syria. The 
1950 wheat, barley, and vegetable crops were 
only normal, and the fruit crops rather below 
average. Lebanese industry, in recent years 
working at only a small percentage of capacity, 
has been hit the hardest by the dissolution of 
the customs union. Several factories had to 
close, others to curtail production further. Ac- 


17 New York Times, Jan. 3, 1951. 
18 Commerce du Levant, Jan. 27, 1951. 
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cording to estimates of Government officials, 
unemployment increased from 30,000 in the 
first part of the year to 45,000 at the end of 
the second quarter.’® 

Lebanese imports, according to statistics for 
the first eight months after the dissolution of 
the customs union (April — November 1950), 
amounted to LL203 million; exports during 
the same period totaled LL49.9 million. A 
stimulation of foreign trade transactions by 
the international situation was accompanied 
by a rapid increase in wholesale prices. The 
general index of wholesale prices (January 
1950=100) rose from 102 in June to 122 in 
November; the index for raw materials from 
109 to 164; the index for finished goods from 
103 to 148.*° 

The Lebanese 1950 budget estimates bal- 
anced at LL85.3 million, with a comparatively 
small deficit (LL3.5 million) to be covered 
by drawing on reserves. 

The Lebanese Government is considering 
various development schemes which have been 
approved by a legislative commission. These 
include the Litani River project, the survey of 
which was recommended by the Clapp Mission 
as a pilot project; the enlargement of Tripoli 
port; and several other irrigation, electrifica- 
tion, drainage, town planning, and sanitary 
schemes, the total to cost LL77 million. The 
establishment of a “National Bank of Lebanon 
and Overseas” for developmental purposes is 
projected with an initial capital of $5 million 
subscribed by local and emigrant (largely 
U.S.) Lebanese investors and the Government. 
The Government, prepared to guarantee free 
transfer of foreign capital investment in the 
Bank as well as interest, has already abolished 
all controls and transfer restrictions on non- 
resident accounts with Lebanese banks. 


IRAQ 


The stimulation of business activity as a 
result of the Korean war, an excellent harvest, 
and increased oil royalties worked together 
to overcome the depression which had had the 
economy of Iraq in its grip since the end of 
World War II. The Minister of Finance 


19 Foreign Commerce Weekly, Sept. 4, 1950. 
20UN Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, Feb. 1951. 
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could announce in September that the Goverp. 
ment financial crisis had been overcome, too, 
with a budget surplus in sight following years 
of chronic deficits. 

Despite damages by spring floods of the 
Tigris and Euphrates in central and southern 
Iraq, cereal crops were far above average, and 
cotton yields more than trebled: 


1950 = 1949 == 194i 
Wheat (1,000 metric tons).... 600 500 300 
Barley (1,000 metric tons).... 900 800 = 570 
Cotton (1,000 bales).......... 30 9 2 


Source: UN Food and Agriculture Organization, 
Food and Agricultural Statistics, Dec. 1950; US, 
Department of Agriculture, Foreign Crops and 
Markets, Vol. 62, No. 5. 


The date crop was also a bumper crop, 
estimated at over 300,000 tons as against 
170,000 and 255,000 tons in 1949 and 1948 
respectively. Other branches of agricultural 
production were likewise satisfactory and left 
increased exportable surpluses. Wool produc- 
tion, for example, was estimated at about 
8,500 tons (20% over 1949), leaving an 
export surplus of about 7,400 tons. Wheat 
and barley sowings for 1951, according to 
official estimates, have been increased by 50% 
over 1950. 

The foreign trade situation likewise im- 
proved greatly in 1950. Exports (exclusive 
of oil by pipeline) almost doubled, whereas 
imports remained at about the level of the 
preceding year: 


(In millions of ID) 





1950 1949 

Pe ee 42 40.58 
NED ch ncdsvheene oid 22 12.66 
Dn  tnacatenesees 20 27.92 


Source: UN Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, Feb. 
1951. 1950 estimates are on the basis of figures 
for the first 9 months. 


Not only has the foreign trade deficit been 
considerably reduced, but it is actually smaller 
than the above table indicates since these fig- 
ures include the imports by foreign oil com- 
panies not financed out of Iraqi funds. 

Shortly before the outbreak of the Korean 
crisis, the downward trend in prices came to 4 
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halt. The index of wholesale prices, after 
dropping from a high of 657 in April 1948 
to 447 in April 1950 (1939=100), rose again 
to 490 by November 1950. The cost of living 
index, during the same period, fell from 763 
to 462, but rose to 507 in December 1950. 

The Iraq National Development Board, set 
up in 1950 with the Prime Minister as per- 
manent chairman, the Minister of Finance as 
permanent member, and including foreign ex- 
perts, aims as its main objective at the re- 
building of the Euphrates-Tigris irrigation 
and flood control system (9 major schemes) 
in a 10-year program. The oil revenues, ex- 
pected to reach 1D20 million annually after 
the completion of the Kirkuk-Banyas pipeline, 
are earmarked for allocation to it. Budgetary 
credits will also be allocated to it from time 
to time, a first credit of 1D13.25 million for 
the execution of the program having already 
been opened by the Iraqi Government. In 
June 1950 the International Bank granted 
Iraq a $12.8 million loan, secured by an assign- 
ment of oil royalties, to cover the foreign ex- 
change cost of the Wadi Tharthar water 
power, control, and irrigation project. A Brit- 
ish £3 million loan has also been made for 
Iraqi State Railways expansion schemes. An 
agreement with Britain for an allocation of 
$20 million in scarce currency during the year 
October 1, 1949, to September 30, 1950, has 
been followed by a new agreement for 1951, 
under which the British Treasury will provide 
Iraq with “sufficient” hard currencies. 


JORDAN 


The economy of Jordan, struggling with 
the problem of either supporting or integrating 
the Palestinian refugee population, was de- 
pressed up to the middle of the year. The 
outbreak of the Korean conflict stimulated 
trade at rising prices. Later in August, how- 
ever, when it became evident that imports 
would continue to keep the country amply sup- 
plied, the buying wave subsided and prices 
again declined. A less favorable crop than in 
1949, possibly making wheat imports necessary, 
adversely affected economic conditions. 

Of paramount importance to the country 
is the problem of a port. Jordan is now using 
Beirut as a transit port, so that all goods 
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imported and exported have to be hauled by 
rail or trucked across the Lebanon Mountains, 
burdening the country with excessive freight 
charges. The Government is actively pursuing 
the Aqaba port project through a private Port 
Development Company with Government par- 
ticipation. 

Apart from agricultural development, the 
establishment of certain industries is essential 
to increasing the productive capacity of the 
country and to relieving the straitened balance 
of trade and payments. Industrial development, 
however, is still in the proposal stage: the 
Government is prepared to contribute to the 
capital of a cement factory to make the country 
independent of cement imports; a sugar factory 
is contemplated to process local raw mate- 
rials; a suggested refinery project would save 
about JD1 million annually for imports of oil 
products; high-grade phosphate resources are 
available but require considerable investment. 
Several smaller industrial projects include tex- 
tile plants and a Government olive oil refinery. 

In the field of agricultural development, 
experiments are under way to cultivate cotton, 
dates, sugar cane, and other subtropical prod- 
ucts in the Jordan River depression. The real- 
ization of the Wadi Zarqa project, recom- 
mended by the Clapp Mission, would be a 
great asset to the country, but is difficult to 
achieve. Activities of the UN Relief and 
Works Agency during 1950 were limited to 
several road construction, afforestation, and 
building projects 

The foreign trade situation has become 
tighter since the redemption against sterling of 
Palestinian notes brought in by refugees (which 
provided Jordan with about £12 million) ran 
out as a source of foreign exchange. Im- 
ports in 1949 were estimated at JD12 mil- 
lion ; exports at JD1 million. The sterling and 
other foreign exchange allocations for 1950 
were almost exhausted at the end of November 
1950,72 and the remaining sterling balances 
by the end of December were estimated to be 
less than £10 million.”? 

The 1950/51 budget estimates revenues 
at JD3.09 million, expenditures at JD3.19 
million. The small deficit is to be met from 


21 Foreign Commerce Weekly, Feb. 19, 1951. 
22 Financial Times, Jan. 23, 1951. 
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the surplus of the preceding year. The British 
Government considers its £1 million loan as 
part of its contribution to the UN Relief and 
Works Agency. 

On July 1, 1950, a new Jordan currency 
replaced the Palestine currency, the unit being 
the dinar, covered by sterling securities. Ap- 
proximately £10 million Palestine currency 
had been redeemed up to the end of September 
1950. With the issuance of its own currency, 
Jordan rejoined the sterling area, from which 
it had been excluded together with Palestine 
early in 1948. 


OIL DEVELOPMENTS 


Contrary to earlier expectations, demand 
for Middle East oil did not slacken during 
1950. The additional needs in connection with 
the Korean war and the high level of con- 
sumption resulting from boom conditions in 
the United States, in Europe, and in other 
parts of the world, brought about an increase 
in production to unprecedented heights, espe- 
cially during the second half of the year. Under 
these circumstances, the apprehensions that 
Middle East oil would meet increasing market- 
ing difficulties were proved to be unfounded. 
The solution of the “dollar oil” problem con- 
tributed to this outcome.** 

Pipeline Construction. With the completion 
of the Trans-Arabian pipeline, opened on 
December 2, 1950, Saudi Arabian oil produc- 
tion has been shifted from the Persian Gulf 
to the Eastern Mediterranean. Initial daily 
capacity is 300,000 barrels; this can be in- 
creased to 500,000 barrels. Of the total 1,068 
miles of the line, which crosses Saudi Arabia, 
Jordan, Syria, and Lebanon, the 753 most 
westerly miles are owned and operated by the 
Trans-Arabian Pipe Line Company; the re- 
maining 315 miles at the eastern end of the 
line (the gathering system) by the Arabian 
American Oil Company. Both companies are 
jointly owned by Standard of California 
(30%), Standard Oil of New Jersey (30%), 
The Texas Company (30%), and Socony- 
Vacuum (10%). Present Saudi Arabian crude 
oil production of over 500,000 bbl. per day 
outstrips the initial capacity of the line by 
almost 2 to I. 


“38 See “The Sterling-Dollar Oil Problem,” Mid- 
dle East Journal, 1V (Oct. 1950), pp. 484-86. 
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Besides the Trans-Arabian pipeline, there 
are at present in operation the Iraq Petroleum 
Co.’s 12-inch line (daily capacity 45,000 bar. 
rels), and its 16-inch duplicating line (daily 
capacity 95,000 barrels) from Kirkuk t 
Tripoli, the latter put into operation in No- 
vember 1949. The old 12-inch Kirkuk-Haif, 
line is shut for political reasons; the new 16. 
inch duplicating Kirkuk-Haifa line ends shor 
of the Jordan-Israel frontier. 

A 30-inch pipeline connecting the Kirkuk 
oilfields with Banyas (south of Latakia) oa 
the Syrian coast is under construction. Its 556 
miles are scheduled to be completed in 1952 
(daily capacity 300,000 barrels). Its course is 
parallel to the Kirkuk-Tripoli line up to Te 
Kalakh, Syria; from there it will bear north. 

The projected 34—36-inch line from the 
Iranian oilfields to the Syrian coast at Tartus 
is in abeyance, as the Government of Iraq is 
still obstructing a pipeline wayleave agree. 
ment. The motive behind the Iraqi refusal 
may be the desire to see the Iraqi oilfields de- 
veloped first, and it is to be expected that an 
agreement may be obtainable once work on the 
Kirkuk-Banyas line is completed or at least 
more advanced. The importance of this line for 
the marketing of Iranian oil in Europe is 
obvious, as it would save the 3,500-mile tanker 
haulage around the Arabian Peninsula and 
through the Suez Canal for Iranian oil in the 
same way that the Trans-Arabian pipeline 
effects this saving for Saudi Arabian oil. 

Production. Middle East crude oil produc- 
tion during 1950 reached 88.3 million tons as 
compared with 71.2 million tons in the pre- 
ceding year — an increase of 24%. The fol- 
lowing table shows the distribution of pro- 
duction by countries: 


(In thousands of metric tons) 
1950 1949 
32,259 27,237 
6,500 4,326 
26,905 23,460 
12,377 


Saudi Arabia .... 
Kuwait 

Qatar 

Bahrein 


1,508 
2,264 





71,172 
Source: U.N. Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, March 
1951. The 1950 figures for Iraq and Kuwait are 
estimated on the basis of figures for 11 months, 
the figures for Egypt on the basis of 8 months. 











Iranian production continued its steady in- 
crease, having doubled since 1945 and more 
than tripled since the last prewar year. Saudi 
Arabian production, slowed down since the 
latter part of the preceding year as a result 
of the dollar difficulties, stepped up after 
an agreement with the British Government 
had been reached in 1950 adjusting British 
exchange restrictions so that sterling received 
from the marketing companies could be used 
by Aramco for purchases in the sterling area 
and for royalty payments. Crude oil produc- 
tion in Saudi Arabia, which averaged 450,000 
barrels per day in the first quarter of the year, 
rose to a daily average of over 600,000 barrels 
during the last quarter. Iraqi production, too, 
increased after an agreement had been reached 
between the British Government, Standard Oil 
of New Jersey, and Socony Vacuum on the 
marketing of their share of Iraq oil production 
against sterling in the sterling area. Kuwait 
production increased by 35%, and crude oil 
export from Qatar began in January 1950. 

Refineries. The capacity of the refineries in 
the Middle East was increased by the new 
Kuwait refinery, commissioned late in 1949, 
with an annual capacity of 1 million tons; 
the refinery at Tripoli, Syria, also opened late 
in 1949, with an annual capacity of about 
500,000 tons. Under an agreement reached 
in June 1950 between the Israel Government 
and the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, of which 
the Haifa refinery is a subsidiary, the Haifa 
refinery was reopened. It utilized crude oil 
shipped from overseas to supply Israel’s local 
needs of about 800,000 tons annually (20% 
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larged from the present 300,000 to 1,300,000 
tons annually. A refinery for the local needs 
of Iraq is to be built near Baghdad at a cost 
of IDs million, financed by the Iraqi Govern- 
ment and the National Bank of Iraq. The 
Jordan Government, entitled under an agree- 
ment with the Trans-Arabian Pipeline Com- 
pany to purchase 200,000 tons of crude oil 
annually, plans a refinery to make the country 
independent of imports. 

Revision of Concession Agreements. The 
supplemental oil agreement signed in 1949 by 
the Government of Iran and the Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Company was finally and unanimously re- 
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jected by the Majlis in December 1950, under 
strong pressure from student and other demon- 
strative groups urging the nationalization of 
the industry. The supplemental agreement had 
called for an increase in basic royalty from 4 
to 6 gold shillings per ton, plus 20% of the 
tax-free revenues of the company. To counter 
propaganda alleging that the critical economic 
situation of Iran had been used as pressure to 
obtain ratification of the supplemental agree- 
ment, the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company in 1950 
made two interest-free loans to the Iranian 
Government totaling £14 million, on account 
of future royalties. 

Negotiations between the Iraqi Government 
and the Iraq Petroleum Company resulted 
in an agreement increasing royalties from 4 
to 6 gold shillings per ton. Negotiations on 
other matters — such as stepping up produc- 
tion, especially in southern Iraq, by the two 
subsidiaries of IPC (Basrah Oil Company and 
Mosul Oil Company) ; an Iraqi share holding 
in the oil companies; and training and em- 
ployment of Iraqis — were not concluded. 

Of epoch-making importance in Middle East 
oil history was the profit-sharing agreement 
between the Arabian American Oil Company 
and the Saudi Arabian Government, disclosed 
early in 1951. The agreement, retroactive to 
the beginning of 1950, provided for the con- 
tinuation of the 4 gold shillings per ton 
royalty (at the rate of $8.25 to the gold sov- 
ereign instead of the artificial rate of $12), 
and the payment of an income tax to Saudi 
Arabia on the net income of the company after 
payment of U.S. taxes in such a manner as to 
adjust Saudi Arabian revenue to one-half of 
the net operating income of the company. In 
return Saudi Arabia agreed that all payments 
in the country should be made at the above 
rate of $8.25 per gold sovereign, thus abolish- 
ing the artificial rates of exchange. Further- 
more, Saudi Arabia agreed to accept a higher 
proportion of royalties in sterling and other 
soft currency. It is indicated that in conse- 
quence of the agreement, Aramco’s 1950 pay- 
ments to the Saudi Arabian Government would 
be increased from about $60-$64 million to 
$90-$94 million. Payments in 1951 are ex- 
pected to exceed considerably the $100 million 
mark.”* 


24 New York Times, Jan. 3, 1951. 
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TRADE WITH THE US. 


United States exports to the countries of 
the Middle East decreased markedly in 1950, 
whereas imports from there increased by more 
than 40%. The drop in exports was brought 
about by two main factors: (1) reduced ship- 
ments of materials used for the development 
of oilfields and the construction of pipelines; 
and (2) increasing competition from European 
countries, which were regaining their former 
position as the main suppliers of the Middle 
East. 

The following table shows the distribution 
by value of U.S. trade with the Middle East 


countries: 


(In thousands of dollars) 
US. US. 





exports to imports from 
"FF 
1950 1049 1950 1949 
FRR ovsscdcs 70,075 120,216 58,095 50,022 
BRE ccccscces 32,726 52,838 30,573 9,154 
MOE Abs seobices 34,684 79,310 23,590 16,995 
DOE, <0 kntwio ws 64 93,236 77,853 7,816 5,994 
Pe -duneesows 10,275 4,878 10,789 3,946 
Lebanon ....... 32,333 40,950 4,529 2,437 
tga eee 8,279 13,084 11,480 5,994 
PE: Be cveses 1,006 2,097 I I 
Saudi Arabia .. 32,669 84,761 24,161 20,057 
OS Pees 3,240 22,508 41,771 38,849 
PE crenue-s 7,113 19,120 2,127 357 
pe. Fipeds os 244 643 46 61 
Arabian 
Peninsula (re- 
mainder) .... 64 680 2,273 1,655 
53 eeKon 325,944 518,938 217,251 155,522 
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Source: Department of Commerce, U.S. Export; 
and Imports of Domestic and Foreign Merchan- 
dise, Reports No. FT 420 and FT 120. With the 
adoption of new security regulations, effective 
July 1950, export figures to individual countries 
do not include data for commodities designated 
“Special Category” Type 1 and 2, which were 
included up to June 1950. Export figures as from 
July 1950 on are therefore statistically reduced, 
especially to Turkey. (“Special Category” ex- 
ports to Turkey were $15.4 million in 1949.) 


The U.S., during 1950, considerably in- 
creased its imports of cotton from Egypt, wool 
from several Middle Eastern countries, crude 
oil, and such other products imported from 
the Middle East as tobacco, chromium, man- 
ganese, cut and polished diamonds, drugs, 
herbs, leaves, roots, hides, and skins. 

The balance of U.S. trade with the Middle 
East, which up to 1949 was heavily adverse 
to the latter, developed more in favor of the 
Middle East in 1950, leaving only a compara- 
tively small excess of U.S. exports over im- 
ports. Apart from the Israel trade deficit with 
the U.S., trade between the U.S. and other 
countries of the Middle East as a whole was 
almost balanced. In regard to these trends it 
should be remarked, however, that the increase 
in the value of U.S. imports from the Middle 
East reflects an increase in prices as much as 
an increase in volume; also that the decline 
in U.S. exports to the Middle East reflects a 
deliberate U.S. policy to encourage a return 
to Europe as a source of supply as well as of 
the difficulty of purchasing capital materials 
and equipment in the U.S. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Recent Books on Israel 


Hal Lehrman 


WO YEARS are hardly enough to allow 
for adequate cooling of passion or fading 
of ecstasy over a State which took two thousand 
angry years to emerge. The wounds Israel’s 
birth inflicted on the body of Palestine, the 
hopes and fears its creation evoked in the heart 
of three world religions, are too fresh for us 
to have as yet a substantial — and sober — lit- 
erature on its structure, content, and meaning. 
Discussion has tended to be adulatory or 
denunciatory, rather than inquiring. We have 
had too many tracts and broadsides, not enough 
studies and investigations. In our predomi- 
nantly pro-Zionist climate, much of the writ- 
ing has apparently rested on the assumption 
that there is nothing amiss in Israel that for- 
eign financial aid could not cure. A small but 
dedicated minority has implied the equally 
dubious thesis that the Arab is entirely right, 
the Israeli entirely wrong, and the whole exist- 
ence of Israel probably a monumental blunder 
in history. Very few have found it politic to 
suggest that Israel might be a country like 
some others, young, turbulent and exciting, 
with a people who have strengths, weaknesses, 
and problems like people everywhere else. 

It is agreeable to report, however, that the 
black-or-white approach to Israel shows prom- 
ise of yielding to reality, at least in analysis of 
its internal policies and institutions. Exter- 
nally, there is no detectable mellowing of the 
Arab sense of grievance. Irredentism and non- 
compromise seem likely to continue in Arabist 
slogans and attitudes — despite the fact that, 
short of a world upheaval convulsive enough 
to redraft the map in many other regions as 
well, it looks as if Israel is in the Middle East 
to stay. 


On the other hand, a maturing of thought 
is decidedly evident in the pro-Israeli sector of 
Western public opinion, particularly of Jewish 
opinion. A growing confidence in Israel’s per- 
manence is reducing the abnormal sensitivity of 
Israel’s advocates to critical inspection. Aware- 
ness is spreading that the Israeli community is 
no homogeneous monolith — harassed only by 
a surplus of immigrants, financial stresses, and 
unfriendly neighbors — but a complex society 
in which sharp inner political, economic, cul- 
tural, and ideological debate is going full-blast. 
This being so, and also being quite natural, 
why not admit it in print, and perhaps even 
attempt a contribution to the debate? 

Situations like the increasing ‘“Church”- 
State rift between the religious parties and the 
moderate Socialists, events like the recent elec- 
toral gains by the liberal-capitalist General 
Zionists at the expense of reactionary or leftist 
groups, have been attracting worldwide atten- 
tion because of their intrinsic interest and 
drama. A new candor is becoming manifest 
even in American Zionist public utterances. 
This mounting objectivity cannot fail in future 
to stimulate popular receptivity to more forth- 
right, down-to-earth appraisals both by Jewish 
and non-Jewish reporters and observers of the 
developing Israeli scene. 

Among the most instructive books on Israel 
to appear since the new State’s rise is one which 
is really not about Israel at all. J. C. Hure- 
witz, The Struggle for Palestine (New York, 
1950), devotes only 17 pages to the post-Par- 
tition period. Otherwise the work applies itself 
in massively microscopic detail to the intricate 
panorama of politics, manipulation, and ma- 





* Hat LeurMan, lecturer and writer, has contributed numerous articles on the Middle East and Israel 
to Commentary and other periodicals. He served for a time during World War II as chief of the Office 
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neuver which was the history of Palestine from 
the year 1936 onward. Nevertheless, it illumi- 
nates the present and the future with a clear 
light, so intimately are the internal and ex- 
ternal crises which now plague Israel a con- 
tinuation of old, unsolved dilemmas. The book 
will be a permanent guide through the maze 
of controversy out of which many of Israel’s 
current forms and problems emerged. 

Dr. Hurewitz, lecturer at Columbia Uni- 
versity and Dropsie College, constructs a Spar- 
tan narrative with facts on top of facts, to 
the near exclusion of interpretation and lit- 
erary artifice. This technique is decried by some 
as the “squirrel method” of scholarship, which 
collects a large quantity of nuts from all over 
and merely piles them up in one place. Not 
so with Dr. Hurewitz, however, whose quality 
resides in his skillful arrangement of the data 
to make it tell a balanced story and yet, with- 
out interjecting personal bias, indicate to the 
thoughtful reader a series of valid conclusions 
on the basis of hard evidence. 

The Struggle for Palestine gives all sides 
their due for good or evil, but its major im- 
pact is to demonstrate how successive British 
governments — by “resolute execution of ir- 
resolute policy” and by an unflinching selection 
of the wrong road whenever confronted by al- 
ternatives — failed equally in their double pur- 
pose of placating the Arabs while seeming to 
fulfill the Mandate’s pledges to the Jews. In 
the end, after installing “one soldier or con- 
stable for every eighteen persons” in Palestine, 
the British quit altogether. As for the United 
States, the author’s findings suggest we simply 
had no policy at all. Our intermittent hoisting 
and furling of sail confused all beholders. If 
there was any merit in our conduct, it was the 
effective frustration of every Soviet effort to 
muddle the Palestinian waters for the profit 
of Kremlin fishermen. None of which is ex- 
actly news, but it is reassuring to have the 
enormity confirmed by such impeccable proof. 

Palestine Under the Mandate, by Albert M. 
Hyamson (London, 1950), covers more than 
twice the number of years surveyed by Dr. 
Hurewitz but with less than half as much 
felicity. Professing objectivity, Mr. Hyamson, 
onetime chief of the Palestine Government’s 
Immigration Department, applies himself to 
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showing that the British were wise and merci- 
ful on pretty nearly all occasions. He goes even 
further in the instance of the Balfour Declara- 
tion, and asserts that “the British position with 
regard to Palestine was clear” — an attribute 
which few of Britain’s staunchest defenders 
would want to justify. The book’s stated pur- 
pose is to give “a brief account of the steward. 
ship of Britain.” Apart from a very competent 
chapter on immigration policy, where Mr. 
Hyamson speaks as an expert, he hews with 
singular unoriginality to the official line, and 
is not above abridging the documents here and 
there or committing plain errors of fact to 
make out a better case. One draws the im- 
pression from all this that Arabs and Jews 
were monstrously ungrateful to an administra- 
tion which was enlightened in every possible 
aspect. Altogether, an uninspired whitewash 
of a record which could be defended only by 
the most agile pleading. 

Refreshingly different is the report of an- 
other Palestine official, the late R. M. Graves, 
whose Experiment in Anarchy (London, 
1949), chronicles his experiences as Mayor 
of Jerusalem from mid-1947 through a night- 
mare of bombing, sniping, and assassination 
until the British exodus in early 1948. A diary 
in large part, the book suffers from a natural 
impediment of its form, being crowded with 
personal trivia whose points seem blunted at 
this late date — though there are some mem- 
orable touches in his “log”: When cannon 
were fired in tribute at the funeral of Arab 
commander ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Husayni, “every 
man immediately discharged his weapon in the 
air. . . . A few people were trampled on and 
a few were wounded. Hundreds lost their tar- 
boushes and keffiyehs. . . . After about ten 
minutes of promiscuous milling things became 
quiet, and the rest of the ceremony was carried 
out in good order. . . .” 

The author’s essential humanity and breadth 
are the dominant traits of these modest mem- 
oirs. Despite his exposure as clay pigeon be- 
tween two fires, he retained an honest affection 
for both embattled peoples, and scarcely masked 
his repugnance for the Bevin policy of “scut- 
tle.” He did not, however, minimize the dif- 
ficulties of a solution. “In Palestine,” he wrote 
simply but profoundly, “it is impossible to 
please anyone.” 
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Among the numerous books on present-day 
Palestine only two read by this reviewer are 
written in support of the Arab point of view. 
Each diminishes its persuasiveness by a cate- 
goric extremism. Millar Burrows, Palestine Is 
Our Business (Philadelphia, 1949), disavows 
at the outset any intention “to be a report of 
dispassionate research.” Instead it sounds the 
tocsin “for moral judgment and personal ac- 
tion.” A professor of Biblical Theology at 
Yale, Dr. Burrows frankly addresses an ap- 
peal “to American Christians from an Amer- 
ican Christian” not only to help relieve the 
Arab refugees but to lobby in Washington for 
a policy which will strive to bring “the bound- 
aries of Israel within reasonable limits.” 

Less febrile in tone, Willie Snow Ethridge’s 
Going to Jerusalem (New York, 1950) dam- 
ages her case by insisting throughout — with 
considerable supporting evidence — that “my 
ignorance [about the Middle East] amazed 
even me.” As the wife of the United Na- 
tions Palestine Conciliation Commission’s then 
American representative — constantly referred 
to as “the roommate” — Mrs. Ethridge en- 
joyed unusual opportunities to move freely 
across barbed-wire frontiers. Unfortunately she 
allows emotional reaction to such pitiful sights 
as the Arab refugee camps to dominate her 
political judgment. Though breezy and en- 
gaging in style, her book becomes offensively 
patronizing toward the Israelis, and joyously 
mangles elementary facts. She sets some kind 
of record by compressing into nine brisk pages 
the entire history of Palestine from Balfour 
to the war in Israel, giving the Arabs full 
credit for righteousness at every turn. Mrs. 
Ethridge does conclude on a true note: under- 
lining the weaknesses of the new State’s econ- 
omy, she sympathetically recognizes Israel’s 
great need for a long peace with its Arab 
neighbors. 

Dr. Burrows and Mrs. Ethridge are more 
than counterbalanced by a shelf of books sing- 
ing the praises of the Israelis. Typical are 
Bernard M. Bloomfield, Israel Diary (New 
York, 1950), and Ralph McGill, /srael Re- 
visited (Atlanta, 1950). Mr. Bloomfield, a 
young Canadian Zionist and businessman, 
crammed seven breathless weeks in Israel with 
intense, relentless sightseeing. His report, the 
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diary of a devout pilgrimage, reflects the zeal 
habitual in such works. He found nothing in 
Israel to deplore, and nothing conceivably im- 
possible of accomplishment by its doughty pio- 
neers. Mr. McGill, a distinguished Southern 
editor and nationally-known writer, has pro- 
duced a much more readable and measured 
account. He went from kibbutz to kibbutz, 
from town to town, filing vigorous columns 
which, after being published in newspapers 
back home, are now brought together inside 
covers. In an introductory chapter he makes 
bare mention of certain imperfections: the 
theocrats, the chauvinists, the occasional fel- 
low-travellers, the dissatisfied. But the columns 
themselves are wholly uncritical. Mr. McGill 
went to Israel to seek out the heroic. He found 
it, because it was there. But in his enthusiastic 
discovery he overlooked everything else. 

The McGill and Bloomfield books are slim 
records of fleeting journeys. Thomas Sugrue 
spent five hard, slow months seeing Israel 
closely from an invalid’s wheelchair. His 
Watch for the Morning (New York, 1950) 
is a sometimes beautiful, always tender account 
of the rise of Israel, told not as history but as 
a kaleidescope of intimate experiences by the 
author’s legion of Israeli friends. A practised 
novelist, Mr. Sugrue attempts to stitch to- 
gether many true threads into one true nar- 
rative with the atmosphere of fiction. A sincere 
effort, but lacking either the sharp character- 
ization and climax of a novel or the clarity 
and continuity of a history. More important, 
the author’s undoubtedly honest admiration for 
the Israeli people and their solid accomplish- 
ments overflows into a sea of superlatives, in 
which credibility is drowned. 

It is worth emphasizing that many thought- 
ful Israelis were disappointed by Watch for 
the Morning precisely because of its lack of 
moderation. In this they were consistent with 
their reaction two years ago to Robert St. 
John’s Shalom Means Peace, a pot-boiler 
which was one of the first books on Israel to 
rush into what the author hoped would be a 
lucrative American market. Israelis who had 
extended a warm hospitality to Mr. St. John 
were frankly revolted by his panegyrical tone, 
frequent lapses in taste, and obvious calcula- 
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tion on giving the customers what they wanted. 
In Mr. Sugrue’s case, no such motive can be 
implied. But Israelis did expect from him a 
book which, by its artistry, would portray 
them sympathetically and believably — for they 
are as aware as anyone that the eulogistic 
manner has become a deadly bore. 

Of the Israelis’ own books about themselves, 
the present writer has seen only three in Eng- 
lish. Significantly, all are more restrained than 
the outpourings of some of their overseas ad- 
mirers. Novelist David Maletz’s Young Hearts 
(New York, 1950) is an iconoclastic study of 
one of old-line Zionism’s most sacred images: 
the communal settlement. Maletz emerges 
with a vindication of the collective ideal, but 
not before lightly exposing some of the frustra- 
tion, monotony, and jealousy of life in a volun- 
tary community where the individual can never 
quite escape from the crowd. In J Saw the 
Battle of Jerusalem (New York, 1950), Harry 
Levin — a South African-born journalist now 
in the Israeli foreign service — publishes his 
dramatic diary of that epic struggle. For this 
Israeli, his fellow-countrymen are not at all 
legendary giants but plain folk determined to 
stand their final ground. Asking himself why 
even the old and the sick never flinched, Mr. 
Levin replies: “I think most would answer, 
“We've run enough in our lifetimes. Here we 
stav....’” Lt. Col. Moshe Pearlman, chief 
of the Israeli Press Information Office and 
ex-captain in the British Army, writes about 
The Army of Israel (New York, 1950) with 
a sobriety which hardly does justice to its un- 
deniably impressive theme. Col. Pearlman may 
have felt the restraints of his official position 
and imposed self-censorship on his account of 
Haganah’s growth from the Shomrim of the 
early colonies to the mobile army of the final 
campaigns against the Arabs. At any rate, there 
are no wild paeans to Israel’s prowess; the 
author’s style, in fact, is a throwback to the 
understatement of his own British background. 

In view of this rather appealing modesty, 
one returns almost with irritation to writers 
on Israel like Joseph Dunner, an American 
Zionist who is washed clear overboard by his 
ardor for Zion, in the manner of the faithful 
who are more Catholic than the Pope. The 
bias of his The Republic of Israel (New York, 


1950) is all the more jarring because its author 
is a scholar, or at least holds a professorship 
in political science at Grinnell College. Dr, 
Dunner uses his critical equipment trenchantly 
in the historical sections of his work, surveying 
pre-Israel and Mandate events with the usual 
Blitz judgments against all participants except 
the Jewish Agency. But when he comes around 
to analyzing Israel — the subject which is, after 
all, the title of his book — he finds nothing at 
all to criticize and virtually nothing even to 
discuss. Instead of examining Israel’s political 
“party key” system and somewhat Balkanized 
administrative forms, for example, he expounds 
lengthily on a draft Constitution which is 
quite remote from enactment. After ploughing 
through Dr. Dunner’s manual a reader would 
have no inkling of any of the internal Israeli 
difficulties which have since become so insistent 
that they even break occasionally into world 
headlines. 

A vinegary antidote to the Dunner prescrip- 
tion of soothing syrup is available in Arthur 
Koestler’s brief but pungent section about “in- 
side Israel” toward the close of Promise and 
Fulfillment: Palestine 1917-1948 (New York, 
1949). Much of this book deals with the Man- 
date: recognizing the tragic merit of both 
the Arab and Zionist causes, Mr. Koestler 
takes the British apart with a psychological 
deftness one expects from the author of Dark- 
ness at Noon. He adds a vividly impression- 
istic account of Israel at war. But his few con- 
cluding chapters on domestic problems are the 
most valuable, since here he is treading virgin 
soil, with his usual independence. Compas- 
sionate toward Israel’s newness, Mr. Koestler 
nevertheless sees no necessity to gloss over its 
frailties. He denounces (with a shade of over- 
emphasis) the Labor Federation’s overweening 
strength. He laments the resurrection of the 
Hebrew language and alphabet, which he re- 
gards as a chauvinistic barrier between Israel 
and world thought. He is appalled by the medi- 
eval mind and: method of a rabbinate deter- 
mined, he believes, to turn Israel’s clock back 
to Maimonides or earlier. Mr. Koestler lays 
about him so lustily that even Israeli official- 
dom, which has a large absorptive capacity for 
polemics, has virtually excommunicated him. 
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Oddly, this leading anti-Stalinist in contem- 
porary Western literature finds support for 
the critical approach of Israel from the one 
major communist treatise on the subject in 
English — but for opposite reasons. Where Mr. 
Koestler assails the influence of the socialist- 
minded Histadrut over government because 
it allegedly stifles free enterprise, A. B. Magil, 
Israel in Crisis (New York, 1950), condemns 
Histadrut because it is allegedly reactionary- 
capitalist. Where the anti-totalitarian, Hun- 
garian-born liberal impales Israeli nationalism 
for its intolerance of the spirit of the world 
citizen, the American communist excoriates it 
for betraying the “people” and the class strug- 
gle. Mr. Magil’s analysis faithfully follows the 
party line, adjusting all the facts to fit the 
stereotypes of Marxist logic, Kremlin-style. 
He even discovers that the United Jewish 
Appeal is a Wall Street cabal to keep Israel 
enslaved to American bankers. Naturally, his 
solution for Israel is its conversion into a com- 
plete “workers’ state” under the beneficent 
guidance of that peerless democrat, Joseph 
Stalin, though it is pleasant to record that 
Mr. Magil sees small prospect for such a 
happy turn. 

The sensitive lens of photographer Robert 
Capa and the golden prose of novelist Irwin 
Shaw have caught much of the color and epic 
of the young Jewish state in their Report on 
Israel (New York, 1950). But this collabora- 
tion — the best single effort to catch the coun- 
try’s flavor—is too slender and episodic to 
offer more than a few bright glimpses, despite 
its ambitious title. It has remained for another 
American reporter, Kenneth W. Bilby, the 
New York Herald Tribune’s correspondent in 
the area during two years, to give us the most 
complete and balanced survey yet available on 
the total Israeli scene. His New Star in the 
Near East (New York, 1950) lack’s Shaw’s 
fine writing or Koestler’s deep political insight, 
but it is informed, readable, and scrupulously 
fair, in the best tradition of objective American 
reporting. 


Mr. Bilby dilates caustically on Cairo’s vic- 
tory broadcasts in the light of the Arab de- 
feats which he was observing on the spot — 
but he credits the “incredible incompetence” 
of the Arab armies as much as Israeli fighting 
ability for the final result. He applaud’s Is- 
rael’s admirable treatment of Christian minori- 
ties and shrines — but he suggests Israel should 
take back more Arab refugees, though he does 
not quite indicate how. His comments on the 
economic crisis are thin, but he goes deep into 
the heart of the main psychological problem 
by calling for an abatement of Israel’s super- 
charged nationalism and tendency to confuse 
self-interest with high moral virtue. 

A hopeful sign that abatement of senti- 
mentality is underway may be detected in 
the latest book off an American press, Ruth 
Gruber’s Israel Without Tears (New York, 
1950). Miss Gruber, a roving reporter who 
until now has strenuously played the “Hearts 
and Flowers” theme in her writing and speech- 
making about Israel, settles down here for a 
good laugh at and with the new State. Her 
book is a storehouse of chuckles —in which 
the Israelis heartily join — over rationing, aus- 
terity, bureaucracy, politicians, the multiling- 
ual Babel, and other hazards of sovereignty. 
On occasion Miss Gruber, without the shield 
of a joke, pokes a resilient but stout spear at 
some graven idols. 

The advent of such a book — and its robust 
acceptance by Israelis and even by excessively 
earnest champions of Israel abroad —is a 
cheering omen. Incidentally, the alleged flood 
of recent books about Israel has really been 
no flood at all. It has only seemed to be so, 
because of the widespread indifference to most 
of the volumes which have appeared. The 
eulogistic books have been dull and unread. 
The critical books have been resented and 
unread. We now are nearing the time when a 
writer may discuss Israel wholly on its own 
merits, as an important place in an important 
part of the world. The effect of such a trend 
can only be for the better. 
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GENERAL 


The Middle East: A Physical, Social and 
Regional Geography, by W. B. Fisher. Lon- 
don: Methuen and Company; New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Company, 1950. xiii 
+514 pages. Maps. $5.75. 


The exposition in English of the geography 
of the Near and Middle East from contem- 
porary points of view has been lightly sprinkled 
through a vast quantity of miscellaneous lit- 
erature. Descriptive geography, in itself a use- 
ful and necessary aspect of the field, lies in 
Chapter One of most of the recent popular 
and semi-popular presentations of the whole 
area or particular parts of it. An abundance 
of valuable geographical information, or geo- 
graphical intelligence, also largely descriptive, 
occurs in travellers’ accounts, often published 
in disguised form as articles in the professional 
geographical and other journals. A consider- 
able body of useful data with geographic im- 
plications likewise exists in essentially nongeo- 
graphic materials. But the analysis of specific 
geographic conditions and the interpretation of 
their relationships to basic economic, social, 
and political phenomena in the Middle East 
have received comparatively little attention, at 
least in “declassified” forms available to the 
general and academic public. The need for 
adequate and comprehensive field research in 
the geography of the Middle East is still dis- 
tressingly great, as current events and our 
foreign policy in the area amply demonstrate. 

Dr. Fisher, in this single volume, has made 
a most welcome and praiseworthy contribution 
toward the improvement of this situation. He 
has brought together, for the first time in the 
same language since Hogarth’s The Nearer 
East (1902), the loose geographic ends scat- 
tered through recent literature. By virtue of 
his experience in the Middle East as a skilled 
and competent geographer, he presents his sub- 
ject with genuine knowledge not only of the 


area but also of modern geographical concepts 
and techniques. He has set forth in a relatively 
compact and ready form the basic geographic 
facts of the Middle East, and has pointed out 
their relationships to some of the major prob- 
lems confronting it today. In accomplishing 
these things Dr. Fisher has performed a dis- 
tinct service to all who are engaged in or are 
about to undertake social, economic, or political 
activity in the area. 

The volume itself is logically divided into 
three parts dealing with the physical, social, 
and regional geography of the Middle East. 
An introduction containing definitions, terri- 
torial limits, and a few generalizations on the 
significance of the area, its poverty of resources, 
and the present state of society serves as a point 
of departure. 

Part I, Physical Geography, concerns land 
forms, structure, climate, soils, and natural 
vegetation. This section is at once the strongest 
and the weakest part of the book: strong in 
that causes of physical phenomena are empha- 
sized, and therefore of interest to the numeric- 
ally inferior group of physical scientists; and 
weak in that much of the material must be 
almost unintelligible to the numerically su- 
perior group who have not had some scientific 
training. It is this latter group that should 
receive the benefit of familiarization with and 
an appreciation for the physical geographic 
background of the Middle East. 

Part II, Social Geography, deals with the 
peoples, human society, aspects of the historical 
and political geography of the region, general 
economic life, the role of oil, and demographic 
trends. These subjects are extensively and com- 
petently treated, and comprise perhaps the most 
informative section of the book. Some of the 
material may be regarded as superfluous by 
the geographic purists, but this in no way de- 
tracts from its interest or readability. On the 
contrary, the geography is complemented by 
its related disciplines. Human and economic 
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aspects of geography have always enjoyed con- 
siderable favor among geographers themselves, 
owing, no doubt, to the basic egocentricity of 
man. The average reader will therefore prob- 
ably find this portion of the book closest to 
his understanding and hence the most useful. 

Part III, Regional Geography, consists of 
the systematic treatment of the principal geo- 
graphic divisions of the Middle East. ‘These 
are Iran, Asia Minor, the Tigris-Euphrates 
Lowlands, the Coastlands of the Levant, the 
Arabian Peninsula, and the Nile Valley and 
its Borderlands. This breakdown is appropriate 
from both physical and cultural points of view. 
The consideration of each region follows more 
or less the same general pattern which refines 
but does not duplicate the preceding sections 
on the physical and social features of the 
Middle East as a whole. Each region is pre- 
sented in terms of those qualities which give 
it a geographic personality. A considerable 
amount of specific and detailed information 
is included for each. It is impossible, therefore, 
to gain a total picture of the geography of the 
Middle East within the framework which Dr. 
Fisher has provided without examining each of 
its regional parts. 

Appendices on geological history and tem- 
perature distribution in the atmosphere, a glos- 
sary of geographical terms, and a selected bib- 
liography complete the work. The 95 maps 
and diagrams scattered liberally throughout 
the text are pertinent and on the whole well 
drawn, and conform to the commendable Brit- 
ish textbook practice of showing only what is 
intended. 

With good scholarship and painstaking ef- 
fort, Dr. Fisher has presented the inescapable 
geographic base upon which the social, eco- 
nomic, and political institutions of the Middle 
East ultimately rest. Many problems facing 
various Middle Eastern countries cannot be 
solved in geographic ignorance. The facts of 
geography have been too often neglected, with 
tragic consequences. Dr. Fisher is to be com- 
mended for bringing together in convenient 
form the geographic essentials and laying them 
before us. 

Dovuctas D. Crary 
University of Michigan 


The Middle East: A Political and Economic 
Survey. London and New York: Royal In- 
stitute of International Affairs, 1950. 496 
pages. $6.50. 

A comprehensive and authoritative reference 
guide to the Middle East is indispensable for 
a sound understanding of the region. Students 
of the Middle East should therefore add this 
particular publication to their collection, for 
it is by far the most authoritative and well- 
balanced treatment of the area to appear in a 
single volume. A further noteworthy feature 
of The Middle East is its coverage of 20th- 
century developments, particularly those of the 
post-1945 period. 

All users of this collective research publi- 
cation will find the same high standard of 
scholarship which the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs has maintained in other studies 
dealing with Middle East questions. The 
book’s remarkable degree of consistency despite 
its multiple authorship is largely the result of 
careful planning by the Royal Institute’s In- 
formation Department. The first 80 pages are 
introductory in nature, designed to give a syn- 
optic view of the area. This portion deals with 
those aspects of geography, history, politics, 
religion, sociology, and economics which cut 
across national boundaries and apply to the 
area as a whole. Indeed, no one can pretend to 
understand any single country in the Middle 
East without some knowledge of Arab nation- 
alism, the decline of the Ottoman Empire, the 
impact of two world wars, the mandates sys- 
tem, Pan-Arabism, the legacy of Islam, etc. 
The bulk of the volume is devoted to a coun- 
try-by-country survey of the region, including 
the Arabian Peninsula, Cyprus, Egypt, Iran, 
Iraq, Palestine and Israel, Sudan, Syria and 
Lebanon, Jordan, and Turkey. The treatment 
of each follows a prescribed formula: a sketch 
of the land and its people; a thumbnail survey 
of its history; an outline of the governmental 
apparatus ; a synopsis of the basic social factors ; 
and a survey of economic conditions. This last 
includes in fair detail a survey of land ten- 
ure, agriculture, industrial development, trade 
statistics, communications, banking, public 
finance, and the balance of payments. In the 
cases of Iraq, Iran, and Saudi Arabia special 
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attention is devoted to the exploitation of oil. 

Were this compact volume merely an en- 
cyclopedic collection of facts, figures, and 
dates, it would still be a worthy addition to 
the library. It is, however, much more than 
this —a highly selective and interpretative 
handbook which admirably serves to illuminate 
and clarify some of the crucial problems of the 
Middle East. Two of the area’s basic questions 
are the degree to which its peoples have attained 
constitutional self-government and political sta- 
bility, and the success of the governments in 
appreciably raising the economic well-being of 
the people. The book points out a lack of 
uniformity in the degree of political maturity 
among the Middle East states. Most of the 
Arab governments are parliamentary in form 
but only partially representative of the popu- 
lation in practice. Saudi Arabia and Yemen 
are founded on theocratic principles and far 
removed from the Western doctrine of popular 
sovereignty. Nonetheless these latter are more 
stable than some of those patterned on Western 
parliamentary systems. Turkey and Israel are 
the strong states in the Middle East. Israel is 
a state of recent origin, owing its existence 
to imported political talent rather than to a 
government indigenous to the soil of Palestine. 
Turkey, on the other hand, owes its strength 
to the early leadership of its founder, Mustafa 
Kemal Atatiirk, who successfully westernized 
the republic and reformed its way of life. How 
far Turkey has progressed toward westernized 
democracy is judiciously summarized in the 
authors’ statement that the development of an 
active and intelligent opposition has increased 
the tempo of political life and raised the pres- 
tige of the National Assembly. The elections in 
1950, in which the Democratic Party scored 
a surprising victory over the party in control, 
substantiates the soundness of the political ap- 
praisal. This Turkish election should serve to 
warn the reader against drawing hasty con- 
clusions about Middle East politics in general. 

On the economic side the book presents a 
fairly authentic and realistic picture of the 
Middle East economy. Attention is devoted 
both to the progress scored since 1945 and to 
the basic weaknesses of the economic structure. 
Among the trends one notes advances in indus- 
trialization within Israel, Egypt, and Turkey, 


while foreign oil exploitation still contributes 
to the revenues of Iran, Iraq, and Saudi 
Arabia. Several countries have balanced their 
foreign trade accounts while becoming less 
dependent on outside markets than in the pre- 
1939 years. Middle East states also enhanced 
their creditor position as a result of the pur- 
chases of the Middle East Supply Center and 
the accumulation of sterling balances. But de- 
spite considerable progress, no bright dawn of 
prosperity is predicted for the area. Any ap- 
preciable increase in the standard of living 
promises to be a slow and discouragingly im- 
perceptible process. The authors strike at the 
root of the problem when they emphasize the 
extreme poverty of the peasants and the primi- 
tive methods of farming. Low productivity of 
the worker is a common denominator of all 
Middle East countries. 

In their treatment of basic economic prob- 
lems the authors make frequent use of the 
well-known studies of Doreen Warriner, Al- 
fred Bonné, B. A. Keen, and Charles Issawi, 
particularly as the materials relate to agricul- 
ture and industry. Above and beyond their 
fairly comprehensive and detailed economic 
information, the authors indirectly suggest four 
factors to keep in mind when assessing the 
rate of economic progress in the area. First, it 
is noted that no blueprints or general formulas 
can solve the economic ills of the Middle East. 
Egypt, for example, suffers from overpopula- 
tion, while Iraq’s agricultural well-being suf- 
fers from underpopulation. Turkey possesses 
more diversified mineral resources than the 
Arab states, which are rich only in oil deposits, 
and thus present different problems of indus- 
trial development. Secondly, it appears that 
Middle East prosperity in the long run de- 
pends on the initiative, leadership, and re- 
sponsibility of the peoples concerned. Reform 
of the land tenure system, changes in taxation, 
and control of usury and heavy indebtedness 
require a spirit of self-sacrifice and a devotion 
to public welfare on the part of the well-to-do 
as well as of the population in general. Ad- 
vances in this direction, the authors point out, 
have not been promising to date. Thirdly, 
assistance from the outside — whether of tech- 
nical training or of capital investment —is 
of limited utility unless a sound internal econ- 
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omy exists in the country that is to receive it. 
Specifically, the country must discover methods 
of increasing its productive capacity and of 
raising the purchasing power of its people. 
This counsel of caution is the main theme of 
the 1949 United Nations Economic Survey 
report, which recommended small-scale pilot 
demonstration projects for Jordan, Lebanon, 
and Syria as a method of assisting the Arab 
states to acquire technical skills and the proper 
experience in planning. Fourthly, the intrusion 
of the Palestine question into economic matters 
is clearly demonstrated. Proposed solutions 
of the Arab refugee problem have foundered 
largely because of the intransigeance of the 
governments concerned regarding peace terms. 
The economic welfare of Israel, as well as 
that of the neighboring Arab states, would be 
greatly enhanced by improved political rela- 
tions and increased intra-regional trade. The 
development of proposed large-scale irrigation 
projects in Israel likewise requires treaty agree- 
ments with Syria, Jordan, and Lebanon in 
regard to the use of Jordan and Litani waters. 
The book provides no complete or final 
answers to the perplexing issues confronting 
the Middle East. It does, however, provide 
stimulating thoughts and provocative ideas 
which the reader might well ponder carefully. 
In closing, it should be noted that the book 
has a brief appendix, a selective reading list, 
and three maps covering the physiography, 

climate, and natural resources of the area. 
N. Marsury EFimMenco 

University of Michigan 


The British Overseas: Exploits of a Nation of 
Shopkeepers, by C. E. Carrington. London: 
Cambridge University Press, 1950. xxiv+ 
1,092 pages. $9.00. 

We have here a lusty tale, full of tang and 
flavor —a patriotic tale, too, full of pride in 
England and a deep feeling for British achieve- 
ment in the arts of peace and war. A few 
pages suffice to cover English expansion before 
Tudor times. Next come the early voyages, 
the rise of the joint-stock companies, including, 
of course, the Levant Company and the estab- 
lishment of the Capitulations. Travelers in 
the Middle East, like Ralph Fitch, introduce 
an account, developed later in greater detail, 
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of English contacts with India. The rise of the 
west-country adventurers carries us further 
afield to Virginia, Bermuda, New England, 
and the proprietary and royal colonies in the 
western hemisphere. The author contrasts 
earlier colonial rivalries between Englishmen, 
Spaniards, Portuguese, and Dutch with the 
grand climactic struggle between England and 
France during the eighteenth century. At this 
point the story of the rise of the Second British 
Empire in Canada, India, and the South Pa- 
cific begins to offset the harsh march of events 
which fostered the loss of the First. Episode 
piles ever more closely upon episode, as ho- 
rizons widen across India, Australia, New 
Zealand, Canada, and finally across South 
Africa. Colorful personalities crowd close upon 
each others’ heels. Momentum gathers as Brit- 
ish power and prestige expand across the globe, 
until 19th-century Western imperialism sweeps 
all “backward areas” and peoples into its 
limitless embrace. 

Mr. Carrington shows a full awareness of 
the effect of World War I upon both the 
British colonial possessions overseas and the 
newly-established Dominions. Relentlessly a 
great tradition alters under pressure of time 
and circumstance, eventually transforming 
Dominion into Commonwealth and mandate 
into independent nation, until we reach the 
final pages with their reflections in retrospect, 
as of 1949. 

This story, skillfully told, is one of the great 
stories in all the long panorama of civilized 
man. The very willingness to tell such a tale 
challenges a greater capacity than most authors 
or reviewers could readily command. A writer 
who chooses such a field, as well as his critic, 
faces severe obstacles. Let us heed here only 
a few of those which confront us. 

To begin with, the critic will be expected 
to answer in the present instance the follow- 
ing question: how pertinent will the expert, 
scholar, or student of Middle Eastern affairs 
find the present work? Carrington once wrote 
a first-class, balanced, objective short biography 
of T. E. Lawrence. If the reader hopes to 
welcome a repetition of that earlier perform- 
ance — as this reviewer must confess he did — 
then let him be forewarned. Limited time and 
space take their toll of originality and also of 
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detail. Thus the importance of contact with 
the Levant during the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth century seems to suffer from neglect. 
We look in vain for mention of the portly 
presence of Sir Dudley North or a sable Finch 
on the shores of the Golden Horn. The fan- 
tastic apparition of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague passes without a word. East Indian 
personalities and affairs, on the other hand, 
receive, as they deserve, full and most adequate 
attention. Egypt comes off second best, especi- 
ally at the close of the nineteenth century, but 
only at the expense of British policy in Turkey 
and Iran. Furthermore, in this connection, 
condensation breeds summary generalizations 
which will never satisfy Egyptian, Arab, or 
Zionist sympathizers. The viewpoint remains 
throughout “impartially pro-British”! Those 
who admire Cromer may well rejoice more 
than those who favor “Chinese” Gordon or 
Zaghlul Pasha. 

But this particular work ought never to be 
judged solely against a background of regional 
prejudice. Readers concerned with a broader 
perspective will demand more general informa- 
tion, especially since this ambitious book raises 
some interesting questions in the field of his- 
torical criticism. How, for example, shall we 
weigh broad historical perspectives against 
flashes of smug national complacency or many 
a lapse offensive to the industrious pedant? 
For, in spite of sweep, gusto, humor, and elo- 
quence, this book reveals small but disturbing 
misstatements of fact. Excessive condensation 
confuses the innocent reader. This author also 
has his prejudices, of which American readers 
should take note. He belongs, it seems, to that 
school of patriotic British historians, over 
whom Professor G. M. Trevelyan presides 
(deservedly above all reproach) as supreme 
master. But this is to the good. A man ought 
to believe in his own nation, its tradition, and 
its future destiny, and he should never fear 
to say so. Historical writing without a faith 
to fire it lacks the conviction necessary to make 
it live and last. If that faith is honestly stated 
or implied, as it is in The British Overseas, 
then we may at least accept or reject its prem- 
ises, as true or false, according to our own 
standards. 

WiLuiAM AppPLETON AIKEN 
Lehigh University 
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Jewish Communities in the Muslim Countries 
of the Middle East, by Siegfried Landshut. 
London: The Jewish Chronicle, 1950. 102 
pages. 2s. 6d. 


It is only in the very recent past that atten- 
tion and interest have been drawn to the de- 
teriorating position of the most ancient Jewish 
communities in the world — groups whose 
settlement in various parts of the Middle East 
dates back to the destruction of the first 
Temple by Nebuchadnezzar in 587 B.C. The 
increasing concern of Western Zionist circles 
has pointed up the fact that very little is 
known of the circumstances of Oriental Jewry. 
In an attempt to gather the facts of the pres- 
ent situation, its background and origins, the 
Anglo-Jewish Association in London and the 
American Jewish Committee commissioned 
Dr. Landshut to compile a study of recent 
events and an analysis of their significance. 

As the introduction to the volume freely 
admits, the field of research was found to be 
completely new: practically no reliable infor- 
mation was immediately available; not a single 
sociological study on Oriental Jewry as a whole 
or even on an individual community existed. 
Furthermore, not only time but the means to 
make an exhaustive study were lacking. Dr. 
Landshut has not attempted to present more 
than a preliminary report. Indeed, a survey 
of present conditions in nine Muslim countries, 
plus a summary of approximately 1,400 years 
of Jewish life under Islamic rule, could hardly 
be anything but fragmentary, presented as it 
is in not quite 100 pages. Nevertheless, despite 
all omissions and generalizations Dr. Landshut 
has done a real service, for his approach is on 
the whole well-balanced, careful, and scholarly. 

For the purpose of the study, Dr. Landshut 
divides the Muslim countries into several 
groups. He places the Arab League combine 
(excepting Yemen) in a category of its own, 
saying that these states flouted the UN de- 
cision on Palestine, invaded the country, and 
have practiced increasing discrimination against 
their resident Jewish minorities. In this he ac- 
cuses Egypt, Lebanon, Iraq, and Syria of hav- 
ing violated their own constitutions as well as 
international obligations. Concerning Yemenite 
Jewry, Dr. Landshut speaks of the absence of 
special persecution. He links Yemen with Iran 
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and Afghanistan, where still only the tradi- 
tional discriminations of Islam are practiced. 
Despite the Islamic attitude toward the unbe- 
liever, he points out that these three last-named 
countries did not become involved in the Pales- 
tine affair, nor did any noticeable intensifica- 
tion of anti-Jewish action or propaganda occur. 
He recounts, of course, and does not condone 
the long-endured discriminations and humilia- 
tions, but he asserts that the main reason the 
Yemenite Jews abandoned their homes was not 
so much their situation as their apparent belief 
that the Messiah had arrived. 

Turkey also, having no active interest in 
Palestine, remained unaffected by events there. 
Dr. Landshut attributes this absence of re- 
action in part to the fact that Turkey is a 
secular state with a shattered Islamic tradition. 
He states that the position of Turkish Jewry 
is here exclusively a question of internal policy, 
and he seems to feel that any anti-Jewish senti- 
ment is largely an expression of feeling against 
minorities in general. 

Europeans and Americans are prone to treat 
the question of anti-Semitism in any part of 
the world — its causes and background — in 
the light of their own traditions. Dr. Landshut 
is emphatic in rejecting any suggestion that 
the cold, theoretical, and monstrous anti- 
Semitism of the West has any fundamental 
hold in Islam. The problem in the Middle 
East is rather one of nationalism, a manifesta- 
tion of violent anti-foreign resentment sparked 
by past humiliations, a sense of inferiority, and 
insecurity: years of domination by foreign 
powers; the oppressions and hurts, real or 
imagined, that a subject country inevitably 
feels for its ruler; the petty privileges (some- 
times not so petty) and faux pas of the for- 
eigner that become magnified into causes céle- 
bres and rallying points for the nationalist. 
Oriental Jewry, its plight heightened, of 
course, by Zionism, has become one of the 
scapegoats. In all actuality, however, hatred 
has been directed against all foreigners, as 
Dr. Landshut states, whatever their creed or 
nationality. Jews, Copts, all non-Muslims are 
considered foreigners, unbelievers, outside the 
body politic of Islam. 

Dr. Landshut is particularly brilliant and 
concise in his analysis of the philosophical and 
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emotional basis for outbreaks, whether anti- 
Jewish or anti-foreign. (To his mind they are 
practically synonymous.) The mental attitude 
and outlook of the Arab fellah, urban worker, 
or intellectual has been attracting increasing 
interest and attention of late, and one could 
well wish that Dr. Landshut would develop 
even further his remarks on this subject. 
PETER JOSTEN 
Washington, D. C. 


L’Islam Contemporain, by Roger Le Tour- 
neau. Paris: Les Editions Internationales, 
1950. 184 pages. 


M. Le Tourneau, the author of a recent 
exhaustive study of Fez and its life, has now 
written a popular survey of the present-dav 
world of Islam from Morocco to Indonesia. 
Against the background of the work of Me- 
hemet Ali in Egypt, the literary renaissance in 
Islam in the 19th century, and World War I, 
the author first describes the development of 
independent Muslim nations like Turkey, Iran, 
Afghanistan, and Saudi Arabia, and the strug- 
gle for independence in North Africa, British 
India, the Dutch East Indies, Egypt, and 
other areas subject to various types of Euro- 
pean control. He tells in some detail the factors 
that brought about Arab unity in opposition 
to the determined advance of Zionism in Pales- 
tine, and recounts the part played by Muslim 
lands, especially in the Middle East, during 
World War II. Le Tourneau contrasts the 
situation in Muslim lands in 1918 with that 
of 1945, showing how much more favorable 
the latter was to national aspirations. 

The second half of the book is concerned 
with the contemporary situation. Two short 
chapters on economic, social, intellectual, and 
spiritual problems are followed by another 
which describes the events that led to the 
impasse in Palestine. The remainder of the 
book presents the actions and stage setting of 
the political scene as it appears in the various 
areas of the world of Islam up to the year 
1949 — the moves toward autonomy, the clash 
of political opinions and party rivalries, in- 
ternal dissensions, and external policy as re- 
lated to the great powers of the East and West. 

Through it all the author maintains an ob- 
jective point of view, refraining up to the last 
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few pages from giving an interpretation of his 
own to the trend of events. Even then he 
hesitates to prophesy and does not commit 
himself beyond saying in conclusion that the 
present world of Islam “est certainement capa- 
able de s’organiser, de trouver la formule 
originale de vie a laquelle il aspire et de 
contribuer ainsi a l’equilibre futur du monde. 
Ce ne sont la que possibilités et non certitudes, 
car le nouvel edifice de l’islam contemporain 
est encore trop fragile, en position trop instable 
entre le passé et l’avenir, soumis 4 trop de 
forces externes et internes divergentes pour que 
l'on puisse étre assure de-la forme qu’il pren- 
dra; il se trouve dans la situation dangereuse 
d’une construction qui s’éléve au milieu d’un 
cataclysme.” 

In spite of the wide range of information 
about the conditions in the world of Islam, 
with meticulous attention to dates and names, 
one asks whether this is the whole picture. 
Should it not include much more detail of 
the enlargement of educational advantages, of 
intellectual trends, and of recent literary ac- 
tivity? Have there been no attempts to bring 
Islamic theology into line with modern scien- 
tific thought ? Have secularism and materialism 
robbed leaders of spiritual insight and vision? 
Should not an up-to-date picture of Turkey 
give more of the reactionary religious trends 
and of longings for a positive reformation? 
The story of modern Iran is not only a matter 
of oil and the threat of Russia. One expects 
to read more of the social and spiritual tensions 
that are to be found among many groups of 
its population. 

Although there is a brief mention of the 
crisis caused in Egypt twenty-five years ago 
by the appearance of ‘Ali ‘Abd al-Razik’s book, 
Islam and the Fundamentals of Authority, and 
of Taha Husayn’s critical essay on pre-Islamic 
Arabic poetry, one fails to find in the discus- 
sion of British India between the two world 
wars any reference to Sir Mohammed Iqbal’s 
proposals for the reconstruction of Islamic 
theology. 

One can scarcely estimate the power and 
influence of the brotherhoods or dervish orders 
over great masses of the population in Muslim 
lands. The popular festivals in celebration of 
the mulid or birthday of the saints in Egypt, 
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for example, or the amara in Morocco, do 
much to cultivate the social solidarity of the 
common people. A study of contemporary 
Islam should also give much more prominence 
to the place of the tarigah. 

The rapid spread of the Muslim Brother- 
hood movement under the leadership of Hasan 
al-Banna is described in detail ; the accusations 
against it for sharing in political assassinations 
are chronicled, as well as other events leading 
to the violent death of its leader in February 
1949. But other organizations, such as the 
Young Muslim Men’s Association, which 
received considerable treatment in Whither 
Islam (London, 1932), seem to have been 
forgotten. Although not active in politics, like 
the Brotherhood, it is still functioning, as are 
many other groups which aim at revival of 
religious piety, or the education of the masses, 
or social reform. 

One other omission might be noted. In 
speaking of the extraordinary literary activity 
in the latter part of the roth century the av- 
thor mentions a number of prominent writers 
and founders of newspapers and magazines. 
Certainly, since he has named the publications 
al-Muqattam and al-Mugqtataf, which survive 
to this day, he should have mentioned Faris 
Nimr and Yaqub Sarruf along with other 
Christians from Lebanon and Syria who 
founded literary dynasties in Egypt. 

Nevertheless, for those who follow the 
trends and developments of the politics of the 
Islamic world this survey constitutes a valuable 
source of reference for conditions as they were 
in the middle of the 20th century. 

E. E. Exper 
Cairo, Egypt 


An Arab Philosophy of History: Selections 
from the Prolegomena of Ibn Khaldun of 
Tunis, translated and arranged by Charles 
Issawi. (The Wisdom of the East Series.) 
London: John Murray, 1950. xiv+190 
pages. 6s. 


This little booklet is a handy introduction 
to the sociological thinking of Ibn Khaldin. 
Its author is well known through his Egypt: 
An Economic and Social Analysis, published 
in 1947. In making his selections and trans- 
lations of characteristic passages of the Pro- 
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legomena (Mugqaddimah) he has done another 
creditable job. His brief summary of Ibn 
Khaldiin’s life and work reflects the fact that 
Ibn Khaldiin’s significance as a “precursor” of 
modern ways of thought has been much more 
studied by modern scholars than his true his- 
torical significance as the most perfect product 
of his time and of Muslim civilization. 

Issawi does not claim to have made an 
original contribution to our knowledge of Ibn 
Khaldin, but he is certainly justified in hoping 
that his labors will stimulate constructive re- 
search on one of the world’s great men. As a 
textbook for non-Arabists, the booklet must 
pass two tests: the translations it contains must 
be accurate, and the selection of passages must 
be representative. As this reviewer is presently 
engaged in the preparation of a translation of 
the whole Mugaddimah, he is well aware of 
the difficulties in translating Ibn Khaldin. In 
going through Issawi’s work, he has often been 
very favorably impressed by felicitous render- 
ings of difficult terms and ideas. In general, 
the translations are clear and reliable. This, 
however, does not mean that no mistakes and 
inexactitudes have crept in; it could hardly 
be otherwise. Translation is a tricky business, 
and a slight deviation might lead the unwary 
reader far astray. 

The method of selection which guided 
Issawi is indicated by the table of contents. 
We find chapters on method, geography, eco- 
nomics, public finance, population, society and 
state, religion and politics, knowledge and 
society, theory of being, and theory of knowl- 
edge. Ibn Khaldtn’s own arrangement is thus 
rather closely followed in its general out- 
lines— which does not mean that each of 
Issawi’s chapters does not draw materials from 
different parts of the Mugaddimah. Quite a 
complete cross-section of the topics considered 
by Ibn Khaldin is given. 

In a sense the Mugaddimah is very suitable 
for selective arrangements. Indeed, it might be 
said that if it would be entirely rewritten, that 
is, its contents put into a new form, it would 
be a modern book as “readable” as any other 
good contemporary work of scholarship. In 
splitting the Mugaddimah into its component 
parts there is, however, a certain danger that 
the reader may consider as Khaldinian ideas 
some which are not Ibn Khaldin’s exclusive 
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property. In fact, Issawi also includes quota- 
tions of the Muqaddimah from an older docu- 
ment (p. 89), though, of course, he conscien- 
tiously indicates the fact. The true greatness 
of Ibn Khaldin’s work results from the ap- 
plication of one leading idea, which itself was 
not original with Ibn Khaldin, to the whole 
range of contemporary knowledge and experi- 
ence. The Mugaddimah is no more and no 
less than a revaluation of Muslim civilization 
as a function of human society. Individual bits, 
therefore, can give no real concept of the 
significance of Ibn Khaldin’s work. Issawi 
himself is fully aware of this fact. But as much 
as any selection can present an insight into Ibn 
Khaldin’s magnificent achievement of synthe- 
sis his selections are well designed to fulfill 
the purpose. 

FRANZ ROSENTHAL 

University of Pennsylvania 





ARAB WORLD 


Memoirs of King Abdullah of Transjordan, 
translated by G. Khuri and edited by 


P. Graves. London: Jonathan Cape, 1950, 
12s. 6d.; New York: Philosophical Library, 
1950, $3.75. 278 pages. 

Memoirs constitute a class of Arabic his- 
torical literature almost as little represented 
today as it was in the classical age of Islam. 
Of the small body of such writings produced 
by those who have helped to mould the political 
affairs of the modern Arab world, none to 
this reviewer’s knowledge has heretofore been 
published in English. King Abdallah’s mem- 
oirs, therefore, afford westerners a rare oppor- 
tunity to discover the personal reactions of an 
Arab leader to the events which have taken 
place in his area during the past thirty-five 
years — events which have profoundly in- 
fluenced the attitude of the Arabs toward the 
West at the present day. 

In view of the need for this translation, it 
is regrettable that it could not have measured 
up to its potentialities. The translator, who 
appears to have used the second Arabic edition 
(1947 —the first appeared in 1945) states in 
his prefatory note that since this English edition 
has been made to suit the general reader, he 
has eliminated certain passages which he con- 
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sidered to be of “no interest.” If this is the 
case, the translator has shown what in many 
instances can only be described as singularly 
poor judgment. 

This manipulation of the text is particularly 
serious in Chapters 14 and 15, which deal with 
the final phases of the Arab revolt in the Hijaz 
and with King Husayn’s ill-fated campaign 
against the Wahhabis at al-Kharma. In the 
former, for example, the translation gives the 
following picture of Lawrence (p. 170): 


We had been established at Wadi-‘Ais a week 
when twenty-seven camelmen under the command 
of Captain Lawrence arrived, from my brother 
Faisal, to supervise the wrecking of the railway. 
I did not like this intervention as I was suspicious 
of his influence among the tribes. 


The Arabic text, on the other hand, reads: 


We had been established at Wadi-‘Ays a week 
when Captain Lawrence, accompanied by twenty- 
seven camelmen, arrived from my brother Faysal 
to supervise the wrecking of the railway. I did 
not like this intervention since I knew what an 
adverse influence his appearance would have on 
the fanatical tribes. Ibn Lu‘ayy, who was a Wah- 
habi by belief, said to me: “You are fighting the 
Turks because they have become dominated by the 
Germans, so what is this? If the Germans are the 
allies of the Turks, then the British are allies of 
yours. What is this fighting all about, anyway?” 
Similarly Nahis al-Dhu‘aybi asked me: “Who is 
this fair-skinned one who is coming and what does 
he want?” 


Likewise on p. 182 of Chapter 15 of the 
translation: 


...I had not forgotten that the [Turkish] 
Prime Minister Ibrahim Hakki Pasha had also 
advised my father when Sherif of Mecca to leave 
the Wahhabi question alone. 


The remainder of this episode, which is 
deleted in the translation, is as follows: 


. and not to help Sa‘ud ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz ibn 
Sa‘ud al-‘Arrafah against his cousin ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
ibn Sa‘ud, because the British Government had 
protested to the Porte on this subject. He advised 
him not to forget the question of Ibn Sabah [of 
Kuwait] and the fact that since he was protected 
by Great Britain the Ottoman state was not a free 
agent in questions arising south of Basra and east 
of the Hijaz. Before going to the Hijaz I had 
written to Ibn Sa‘ud, the Amir of Najd, informing 
him of our victory in Medina and the end of 
Turkish rule in the Hijaz. I told him also that I 
had been ordered to proceed immediately to the 
Hijaz with the sole object of punishing the Sharif 
Khalid ibn Lu‘ayy, and I added that I was en- 
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deavoring to bring about friendship and good feel. 
ing between my father and himself. Thus I had 
given plenty of evidence of my good intention; 
I trust, however, that I did not overstep the bound 
of propriety in some comment or other which | 
may have made, whether regarding his attach. 
ment to the Wahhabi movement and his encourag. 
ing the Arabs to join it, or with reference to my 
father’s hostility to this harmful propaganda and 
his efforts to stamp it out. 


The date of the writing of these memoir 
poses an interesting question. Ordinarily, one 
would presume that they were either composed 
contemporaneously with the events described 
or were based on fairly careful notes made at 
the time. There is, however, evidence from the 
Arabic text, not reproduced in the translation 
(p. 174), that the chapter dealing with the 
end of the Arab revolt in the Hijaz was writ- 
ten after June 1944, since it refers to events 
which took place during the Allied invasion 
of Normandy. One is inclined to believe that 
the memoirs as they now stand were largel) 
composed at about the same date and mainly 
from memory. It would be difficult to explain, 
except on this basis, such slips as the reference 
to Abdallah’s brother ‘Ali, on the same page 
and in the same context, as “Amir [Prince] 
‘Ali,” “Crown Prince ‘Ali,”’ and “King ‘Ali.” 
These variations have all been edited out of 
the translation. 

Thus it is clear that while these memoir 
should be read by all serious students of this 
phase of Arab history, one must still turn to 
the Arabic editions for a true picture of their 
contents. It is to be hoped that those respon- 
sible for the present translation may see their 
way clear to producing a more satisfactory 
version for the benefit of the non-Arabic read- 
ing public. 

H. W. Giippen 
Washington, D. C. 





ISRAEL 


Israel Without Tears, by Ruth Gruber, New 
York: A. A. Wyn, 1950. 240 pages. $3.00. 


Israel Revisited, by Ralph McGill. Atlanta: 
Tupper and Love, 1950. 116 pages. $2.00. 


It is not surprising that the visitor to Israel 
should be impressed by the natural beauty of 
the country, its antique character and religious 
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associations, and the drama of Israel reborn. 
The casual observer must inevitably be a little 
intoxicated by this peculiar mixture, excited 
and exalted. On the one hand, there is some- 
thing mystical and unreal that baffles reason 
and rational consideration ; while on the other, 
there is something very solid and earthy — 
massive human problems, the hard grind of 
the people, enormous effort and activity. 

Miss Gruber and Mr. McGill are both 
journalists, and good ones. They visited Pales- 
tine under the Mandate and then came back 
to visit Israel and view the changing scene. 
Trained and intelligent observers, they both 
have much to say that is keen and shrewd, 
and neither has escaped the fascination of the 
country. It clings to their writing, although 
in style and approach they have little in 
common. 

Miss Gruber reacts as a Jewess and a 
woman. Her sense of identification with the 
renaissance taking place among her own kith 
and kin is inescapable. She understands the 
idiom of the people, their humor and wit, as 
well as the pathos and the tragedy that have 
gone into the Jewish revival in Israel. She 
can laugh with the Israelis, and at them; and 
she laughs a lot. She has caught the flavor of 
the country: the sabra, the local boy-youngster 
with his special brand of fun and almost exag- 
gerated sense of duty; the pioneer with his 
“sheer idealism for a bright future,” the ortho- 
dox Jew with his piety and old synagogues in 
Jerusalem. By far the most poignant part of 
her book is the chapter on the Yemenite com- 
munity which came to Israel “on the wings of 
an eagle.” She has accumulated some interest- 
ing data on the treatment meted out to these 
emaciated, poverty-stricken people. At the same 
time, she has seen in them a humility and 
spirituality rare and beautiful, the essence of 
Jewish teaching as laid down in the Bible, 
which succored and nurtured them during cen- 
turies of humiliation. 

Mr. McGill was born and bred on a farm 
in Tennessee, a Presbyterian raised on Calvin- 
ist teaching. The landscape of Israel is fraught 
with meaning for him, as he treads the path 
that Jesus walked. With his intimate know]l- 
edge of farming and agricultural methods, he 
derives a special satisfaction from the achieve- 
ment of Jewish farmers in Israel, most of 
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them descendants of century-long city dwellers 
who have become happily wedded to the soil. 
Dr. Volcani, Director of the Agricultural Re- 
search Station at Rehovoth, represents to him 
one of the country’s greatest men. Reclaiming 
the land, bringing fertility to arid desert and 
rocky hillside, is a fabulous undertaking which 
he understands. “I knew on that first day it 
was no mere program of money and emotions. 
Here was sweat and toil as hard as that done 
by pioneers in any country.” 

Mr. McGill wrote down his impressions 
on the spot and his reactions are, therefore, 
the authentic expression of the influence upon 
him of the immediate scene, with the advantage 
of authenticity, the disadvantage of circum- 
scription. He has grasped the complexity of the 
situation, which calls for the integration of 
hundreds of thousands of immigrants coming 
from a variety of countries. 

Neither Miss Gruber nor Mr. McGill has 
set out to write encompassing studies of the 
Israel scene. But both have succeeded in con- 
veying the atmosphere and assessing the in- 
gredients from their respective points of de- 
parture. Both books are very readable, because 


the authors have been excited by what they 
have seen. 


ZENA HARMAN 
New York, N. Y. 


Watch for the Morning, by Thomas Sugrue. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1950. 
304 pages. $3.50. 


I Saw the Battle of Jerusalem, by Harry Levin. 
New York: Schocken Books, 1950. 288 
pages. $3.00. 

Now that the small Palestine war has taken 
perspective as only one of several recent con- 
flicts, the blacks and whites of the controversy 
have begun to blend into their proper shade 
of gray, and it is safe, perhaps, to write that 
the Jews were not necessarily angels, and the 
Arabs not necessarily wrong. As his task in 
Watch for the Morning, Thomas Sugrue has 
attempted to put the war in its place, writing 
of the long years which led to the establish- 
ment of the state of Israel, and exploring the 
romance and the deeyer meaning of the Jew- 
ish return home. An American Catholic, he 
thought he saw in the Jewish state an edge of 
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light for guidance in the oncoming age of 
darkness. He went to Israel to find out, spent 
five months there talking to people, and came 
home with the conclusion that a society unique 
and promising has come into being, with a 
good chance for success. Israel, it seems, is one 
place in a world of evil where conscience, self- 
respect, and man’s identification with a Su- 
preme Being are on the upgrade. 

Mr. Sugrue deliberately does not concern 
himself much with the Arabs or their cause. 
But of the Jews he writes with integrity, 
imagination, and good sense. He has caught 
the significance of their story, which he covers 
full-scale, interspersing narrative with personal 
accounts gained during his investigation. He 
is objective, for a Zionist sympathizer writing 
about Israel: it was the historic destiny and 
the new civilization of the Jews which won 
out over the simple patriotism of the dis- 
organized Arabs. He even has a kind word, 
here and there, for the British, or at least for 
individual Britons. 

A good part of his book discusses the war, 
reported in his case at second hand. Harry 
Levin, by contrast, was on the scene. J] Saw 
the Battle of Jerusalem makes no pretense of 
presenting the big picture, but succeeds, per- 
haps better than Mr. Sugrue’s work, in ex- 
plaining how the Jews happened to win. What 
Mr. Levin has written is a personal diary of 
the Palestine war, the siege of Jerusalem in 
particular — the story of himself during the 
siege, and of his family and friends. ‘There was 
the sniping which killed people as they walked 
in residential districts or queued up for their 
water ration, the bombing which slaughtered 
them wholesale, the search in the midst of 
battle for a can of something or other to vary 
the monotony of asparagus soup (it was the 
only food in good supply). There was also 
the gloom in Jewish minds when Arab bom- 
bardment seemed especially heavy, the blood- 
thirsty but understandable yearning for the 
means of Jewish retaliation, and the satisfac- 
tion, when they came, of Jewish successes. 

Mr. Levin, now attached to the Israel Em- 
bassy in Washington, was a journalist in 
Jerusalem during the fighting, and thus got 
around more than the average resident. It pos- 
sibly is not of pressing interest now to know 
what the Jews went through to hold the Holy 
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City, but it can be attested that here is a 
first-rate account of the tragedies, the heroisms, 
and the sufferings of the long beleaguerment, 
I Saw the Battle of Jerusalem and Watch for 
the Morning complement each other nicely; 
read together, they tell the story from the 
Jewish side about as well as it can be told. 
FItzHUGH TURNER 
Warrenton, Va. 





PAKISTAN 


The Making of Pakistan, by Richard Symonds, 
London: Faber and Faber, 1950. 227 pages. 
12s. 6d. 


Even if it had been not too well done, this 
book would be important, for it is the first 
objective presentation of one of the largest 
nations of Asia, and, in fact, of the world. 
Since it is very well done indeed, it becomes 
an indispensable introduction to its subject. 
In welcoming this needed study one cannot but 
be a trifle dismayed that so little else has yet 
been written on this major state. One of this 
book’s chief achievements is that, quite apart 
from all details, it leaves the reader with some 
sense of the magnitude and weight of Pak- 
istan — some recognition that it is a country 
which must be taken seriously. 

Formally, Pakistan has been in existence 
three and a half years. That substantially it 
is, rather, about a thousand years old is an 
interpretation that needs to be canvassed. In 
any case, the country is no younger than free 
India, just as it is no less strategic than Tur- 
key, no less dynamic than China. 

Symond’s study is in two parts, plus an ap- 
pendix (an essay on “The Culture of Pak- 
istan” by a Pakistani, the litterateur Ahmed 
Ali). Part I outlines the state’s historical back- 
ground, summarizing swiftly Indo-Muslim his- 
tory — justly questioning some of the custom- 
ary interpretations with their Hindu or British 
bias — and sketching the main political de 
velopments of this century and particularly 
of the last few years leading up to the par- 
tition. Part II is a description of Pakistan as 
extant, as a going concern; the material covers 
the two-year period from August 1947 to 
August 1949. Presented here are Pakistan’s 
structure, geographical and political, its eco- 
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nomic resources and policies, and a province- 
by-province survey of the country. There is 
also an account of major developments over 
this brief period, with some discussion also of 
foreign policy, including relations with India, 
and of internal social matters. 

The book is, then, comprehensive, though 
brief. It is, as we said, introductory: its aim 
js to stimulate interest rather than fully to 
satisfy it, and experts and other serious stu- 
dents will have to supplement the political, 
economic, sociological, and other material with 
fuller information (only a very small part of 
which, for the post-1947 era, is available out- 
side Pakistan, in journals and such). Nonethe- 
less, the author’s judgment seems remarkably 
sound in his selection of detail; he is an in- 
teresting writer; and one can recommend the 
volume warmly to inquiring readers. 

Some informed readers will take issue with 
the generally optimistic tone of the work, es- 
pecially as regards Pakistan’s economy, though 
the country has already belied so many proph- 
ecies of doom that those of us who, like the 
author and the present reviewer, are optimistic 
can at least counter with “Let us wait and 
see.” Other points that might be made are 
that the historical part — essentially an es- 
say — is not so meticulously authoritative, and 
the descriptive part not so interpretive or so 
dynamic, or again, so full as one might wish. 
But this is merely to say that there is still room 
for many volumes on Pakistan’s past, on its 
basic morale, on the swiftly developing cur- 
rents of its political and social flux; and for 
major monographs on its economics and the 
like. The need for such is, certainly, marked. 
But in the meantime, one must praise this 
admirable survey. 

WI trrep CANTWELL SMITH 
McGill University 





PALESTINE 


Palestine Under the Mandate 1920-1948, by 
Albert M. Hyamson. London: Methuen, 
1950. ix+210 pages. 12s. 6d. 


“The record of the British in Palestine is 
hot perfect,” writes Albert M. Hyamson in 
his conclusion. “No one would claim that it 
was.” No one, that is, but Mr. Hyamson him- 
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self. For the reader will look in vain if he 
seeks anything but praise and apology for 
Britain’s unhappy thirty-year stewardship in 
the Holy Land. Even veiled hints of British 
error in the preceding 200 pages of narrative 
are almost as scarce as Americans in Tibet. 

This is not to say that Britain alone made 
all the mistakes. None of the parties to the 
Palestine dispute— and they were many — 
can claim a flawless record. All blundered at 
various times, and the blundering reached 
dizzy proportions in the declining years of the 
mandate. They seemed, in fact, to be demon- 
strating that those involved in the destinies of 
a thrice-divine land were somehow entitled to 
commit three times as many sins as other 
mortals. 

Hyamson knows a great deal about Pales- 
tine, especially the mandatory period — much 
more than this volume indicates. He was in- 
timately associated with the mandatory govern- 
ment during its formative period. He was part 
of the civil administration for one half of its 
duration at perhaps its most critical, and cer- 
tainly its most sensitive point — as director of 
what was then called the Department of Im- 
migration. Indeed, the chapter which explains 
the evolution of the mandatory’s immigration 
policy in the earlier years is fresh, meaningful, 
and clear. It may even rank as the best brief 
statement to date. But its very excellence serves 
to underline the mediocrity of the rest of the 
book. 

The opening chapters deal with the back- 
ground of Britain’s pre-mandatory interest in 
the Jews, in Palestine, and in the return of 
the Jews to Palestine. This part of the story 
derives its essence from the author’s earlier 
full-length studies on these topics. What re- 
mains of Palestine Under the Mandate is little 
more than a summary of British statements 
of policy and commission reports. So faithfully 
does Hyamson rely on these materials that 
his style has retained the unimaginative cir- 
cumlocutions and double-talk of “officialese.” 
His is, moreover, a selective summary, omit- 
ting comments (such as those which abound in 
the Royal Commission’s report of 1937) which 
might cast a shadow on what he regards as 
Britain’s selfless devotion to the welfare of 
Palestine and its inhabitants. 
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This narrow frame of reference often leads 
to distortion. Here are a few examples. Hy- 
amson insists that “no outside Power coveted” 
Palestine during and immediately after World 
War [, and that the mandate was “pressed on 
Britain.’”” He would do well to re-examine the 
secret negotiations of the Allied Powers in 
1915-17 and their later rivalries in the peace 
settlement. The author claims that the man- 
date “laid down” the policy of developing 
Palestine into a binational (Arab-Jewish) 
state. Now everyone who has read carefully 
the mandate for Palestine knows that, while 
it was specific—embarrassingly so to the 
British — on certain principles, it was most 
evasive on the subject of ultimate govern- 
mental forms, and that this ambiguity was a 
source of much of the subsequent trouble. Or 
take the White Paper of 1939. Where is it 
stated in that document, as Hyamson alleges, 
that at the end of the first five-year period 
the foundations were to be laid “of far-reach- 
ing constitutional reforms in the direction of 
self-government” ? 

Arabs will not like this book. Not because 
Hyamson is unsympathetic to their cause in 
Palestine. The contrary is the truth. This is 
borne out by his personal devotion, after his 
return to England in the mid-thirties, not to 
the goal of a Jewish state in Palestine but to 
that of a binational state, and by his personal 
efforts to serve as a go-between in unofficial 
Arab-British-Jewish negotiations for such a 
settlement. The Arabs are not treated slur- 
ringly: they merely appear in the narrative 
tardily and somewhat incidentally. 

Zionists and Israelis will be antagonized 
because the author has gone out of his way 
to insist that, in cases of friction and disagree- 
ment between the British and the Jews in 
Palestine, the British were always right and 
the Jews wrong. The closest Hyamson comes 
to criticizing mandatory policy in Palestine is 
his statement, with reference to the forced 
return of Jewish D.P.’s to Germany in 1947, 
that “it may be that it would have been wiser 
to have taken another course, although it is 
very difficult to suggest what this should have 
been.” 

In brief, the most charitable thing one might 
say about this work is that its author, writing 
as he appeared to have done in the white heat 
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of the mandate’s rapid disintegration and ex- 
piry, was much too close in time and emotion 
to his subject to do it justice. He probably 
would have served better the cause of British- 
Zionist friendship, to which in his preface he 
seems to have dedicated the volume, if he had 
waited a brief two or three years. The atmos- 
phere of the present Anglo-Israeli rapproche- 
ment is surely more conducive to a balanced 
study of Anglo-Zionist relations. 

J. C. Hurewirz 

Columbia University 





TURKEY 


Portrait of a Turkish Family, by Irfan Orga. 
New York: Macmillan, 1950. 306 pages. 
$4.00. 

Most books on Turkey which reach the 
western world are written by foreigners. While 
their comments may be interesting and truth- 
ful, they write inevitably from the outside. 
Captain Irfan Orga is a Turk writing in Eng- 
lish, and in his Portrait of a Turkish Family 
he paints an autobiographical picture that is 
completely authentic, for he was born in Istan- 
bul in 1908, was educated there, and passed 
a large part of his manhood in Istanbul and 
Ankara. Hence his book is of great interest 
to anyone seeking information on the last forty 
critical years in Turkey, which mark such 
rapid and fundamental changes in its social, 
political, and domestic conditions. 

Captain Orga’s life spans a wide arc, begin- 
ning under the old Ottoman Empire and 
reaching the present day of a two-party pro- 
gressive Republic. The author, however, does 
not treat his subject matter objectively, but 
subjectively. He tells how historical events 
affected the life of a single stratum of society 
in general and his own immediate family in 
particular. The first part of the book is the 
best. Here he describes a Turkey that has 
vanished —a country of secluded women, 
large houses, meager education, ancient and 
picturesque customs that have almost com- 
pletely disappeared. The women of his family, 
while they are romanticized to some extent, are 
convincing portraits, for they show the marks 
of their long seclusion — an inability to cope 
with practical affairs, ignorance of the ust 
and spending of money, and a reliance on 
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many servants for their comfort. The picture 
of his autocratic grandmother, a_ veritable 
matriarch, is excellent, and the various servants 
of his household are well described through 
the eyes of a small boy. Among good chapters 
is the one on a visit to the Turkish bath with 
his grandmother, and that on the ceremony 
of circumcision. 

Captain Orga’s family suffered dreadful 
losses during the dark days of World War I. 
The deaths in battle of his own father and 
of a beloved uncle began their misfortunes, 
to which were added loss of income, a dis- 
astrous fire, and the difficult days of depression 
after Turkey, with the Central Powers, had 
been defeated. His own boyhood and manhood 
were haunted by poverty, and much of his book 
seems to be written to vindicate his successes 
in spite of constant reverses. At the time of the 
Turkish War of Independence he was in his 
late teens and naturally suffered in his military 
education from the fact that the country was 
emerging from an expensive war; government 
changes were taking place, with chaos and 
ineficiency as inevitable results. His grand- 
mother and mother, both untrained for earning 
a living or spending money wisely, battled gal- 
lantly in their blind way to give the two grand- 
sons and sons a profession, but it is easy to 
imagine the depression and critical impatience 
of the younger generation. Interwoven in the 
story of his immediate family —his grand- 
mother, mother, sister, and brother, as well as 
numerous friends and relatives — are strands 
of description which give the book a distinctive 
flavor. The author writes sympathetic sketches 
of journeys on the beautiful blue Bosphorus, 
of old-fashioned walled gardens with fig trees 
and grapevines, of bargains made with crafty 
dealers from the bazaars, of old-time mosque 
schools dominated by turbaned hocas, of loyal 
black servants who added warmth and gaiety 
to the life behind high walls. While Captain 
Orga writes readably, his diction is inclined 
to be awkward, his phrasing repetitious. And 
there is no question but that sentimentality 
distorts some of his pictures, particularly of 
people and places. 

On the whole, however, this book is a most 
interesting contribution to the social histor, 
of Turkey during the first half of the 20th 
century. The country today, with its universal 
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education, its emancipated women, and its 
growing industrial and political development, 
is a far cry from the one brought to life by 
Captain Orga, as he tells the story of his early 
days. 
EveELIna Scott 
Istanbul, Turkey 





BOOKS ALSO NOTED 


General 


Atlas of Islamic History, by H. W. Hazard and 
H. L. Cooke. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1951. $4.00. 

Britain and the Middle East: From Earliest Times 
to 1950, by Sir Reader Bullard. London: Hutchin- 
son’s University Library; New York: Longmans 
Green, 1951. 178 pages. 7s. 6d.; $2.00. 

Major Problems of United States Foreign Policy 
1950-51. Washington: The Brookings Institution, 
1950. 416 pages. $3.00 cloth; $1.50 paper. Pages 
262-81 concern the Mediterranean-Middle East 
area, and pages 282—86 the African area. 

Naval Power and Trade in the Mediterranean, 
A.D, 500-1100, by Archibald R. Lewis. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1951. xii + 271 pages. 
$4.00. 

A Searchlight on the Armenian Question (1878- 
7950), by J. Missakian. Boston: Hairenik Pub- 
lishing Co., 1950. viii + 154 pages. $2.50. 


Arab World 


Arab Seafaring, by George Fadlo Hourani. Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press [No. 13 Princeton 
Oriental Series], 1951. 128 pages. $3.00. Traces 
the sea trade of the Arabs from its obscure ori- 
gins in the Indian Ocean centuries before Christ 
to its full extension to China and East Africa in 
the gth and roth centuries A.D. 

The Caravan Passes, by George Tabori. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1951. 304 pages. 
$3.00. A novel set in a Middle Eastern coastal 
city. 

Egypt in Midpassage, by A. M. Galatoli. Cairo: 
Urwand and Sons Press, 1950. 165 pages. 60 
piasters. 

History of Syria: Including Lebanon and Palestine, 
by Philip K. Hitti. New York: Macmillan, 1951. 
xxv + 749 pages. $10.00. Includes the pre-literary 
history of Syria, the ancient Semitic period, the 
Greco-Roman era, the Umayyad empire, the 
Crusades, and the Ottoman Turk period. 

I Married an Arab, by Mary Winifred Bushakra. 
New York: John Day, 1951. 254 pages. $3.00. 
The personal account of an American girl who 
married a Lebanese student and went to live in 
his homeland. 

Journey to Siwa, by Robin Maugham, with photo- 
graphs by Dimitri Papadimou. London: Chap- 
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man and Hall, 1950, 218.; New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., 1951, $3.75. 120 pages. An account 
of an excursion to this oasis of the Egyptian 
desert. 

A Medical History of Persia and the Eastern Cal- 
iphate, by Cyril Elgood. New York and London: 
Cambridge University Press, 1951. xii + 617 
pages. $10.00. A history of medicine in Persia 
and the neighboring countries from the earliest 
times until 1932. 

Ride Home Tomorrow: The Chronicle of a Cru- 
sader Newly Set Forth, by Evan John. New 
York: Putnam, 1951. 349 pages. $3.50. A novel 
about a Crusader’s life in the Frankish King- 
dom of Jerusalem. 

Round the Bend, by Nevil Shute. New York: Wil- 
liam Morrow and Co., 1951. 341 pages. $3.50. 
A novel set on the Persian Gulf. 


India 


The Art of India and Pakistan, edited by Sir Leigh 
Ashton. London: Faber and Faber, 1950, 4% 
guineas; New York: Coward-McCann, 1951, 
$15.00. A commemorative catalogue of the exhi- 
bition held at the Royal Academy of Arts, Lon- 
don, 1947-48, with 276 illustrations in mono- 
chrome and 8 in color. 

Betrayal in India, by D. F. Karaka. London: Vic- 
tor Gollancz, 1950. 253 pages. 12s. 6d. An Indian 
journalist writes an account of the period im- 
mediately before and after the achievement of 
the independence of India and Pakistan. 

Indian Miniatures. Introduction and comment by 
Alfred Werner. New York: A. A. Wyn. 19 
plates. $1.50. Native art of India and Pakistan. 

Investment in Empire: British Railway and Steam 
Shipping Enterprise in India, 1825-1849, by 
Daniel Thorner. Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1950. xiii + 197 pages. $3.75. 

Nightrunners of Bengal, by John Masters. New 
York: Viking, 1951. 339 pages. $3.00. A novel 
about the great Indian Mutiny at Meerut in 1857. 

The Population of India and Pakistan, by Kingsley 
Davis. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1951. 263 pages, 22 maps, 94 tables, 55 figures. 
$7.50. 

The Scarlet Sword, by H. E. Bates. Boston: Little, 
Brown and Co., 1951. 282 pages. $3.00. A novel 
set in a Catholic mission among the Kashmir hills 
during the fighting between Hindus and Muslims 
in the Indian partitioning of 1947. 


Tran 


The Unveiling, by Grace Visher Payne. Phila- 
delphia: Westminster Press, 1950. 313 pages. 
$3.00. This novel tells the story of a girl in an 
upper middle class family, growing up and ad- 


justing as a woman to western reforms under 
Shah Reza. 
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North Africa 


The Nice American, by Gerald Sykes. New York: 
Creative Age Press, 1951. 310 pages. $3.00. A 
novel laid in Algiers. 


Palestine 


Count Folke Bernadotte: His Life and Work, by 
Ralph Hewins. Minneapolis: T. S. Denison, 1950, 
279 pages. $3.00. 


Sudan 


No Woman's Country: Travels in the Anglo-Egyp- 
tian Sudan, by Michael Langley. London: Jar- 
rold’s, 1950, 158; New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1951, $4.50. 221 pages, 58 illustrations. 


Turkey 


Bizim Kiéy (Our Village), by Bay Mahmut Makal. 
Istanbul: Varlik Yayinlari, 1950. 140 pages. 
TL 1.00. The still teen-age author relates his 
experiences as a teacher in an Anatolian village 
school. 

Der Islam in der Neuen Tiirkei, by Gotthard 
Jaschke. Die Welt des Islams, N. S. Vol. 1, Nr. 
1-2. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1951. 174 pages. 25 
guilders. 

La Peintre Turque, arranged by Nouroullah Berk, 
preface by Tahsin Oz. Ankara: Publication de la 
Direction Générale de la Presse et Tourisme. 
78 pages, 71 plates. 

Suleiman the Magnificent: Sultan of the East, by 
Harold Lamb. New York: Doubleday, 1951. 370 
pages. $5.00. 


Linguistics 
Dictionnaire Arabe-Frangais. Dialectes de Syrie: 


Alep, Damas, Liban, Jerusalem. Vol. 1V. Paris: 
Paul Geuthner, 1950. 


Islam 


Allah, the God of Islam: Moslem Life and Wor- 
ship, by Florence Mary Fitch. New York: Loth- 
rop, Lee and Shepard, 1951. 144 pages. $3.00. An 
introduction to the Muslim faith for youthful 
readers. 

Introducing Islam, by J. Christy Wilson. New 
York: Friendship Press, 1950. 64 pages. $.60. 
Muslim Institutions, by Maurice Gaudefroy-De- 
mombynes. Translated from the French by John 
P. MacGregor. London: George Allen and Un- 
win, 1950. (Distributed by the Macmillan Co.). 
216 pages. $3.50. This “pocket encyclopedia” dis- 
cusses dominion, community, ideas, dogma, law, 
cult, caliphate, family, property, justice, social 
life, economic life, intellectual life, and modern 

life. 

Origins of Muhammadan Jurisprudence, by Joseph 
Schacht. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1951. 348 pages. $5.00. 
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GEOGRAPHY 


(General, description, travel and exploration, 
natural history, geology) 


40st SHOR, JEAN and FRANC. “We took the 
highroad in Afghanistan.” Natl. Geog. 
Mag. 98 (N ’50) 673-706. The authors 
were the first foreigners in over 100 years 
to make the full journey through Wakhan, 
the Afghan district lying on the USSR 
border, a familiar caravan route in Marco 
Polo’s time. 

4052 WILLIAMS, MAYNARD OWEN. “Home 
to the Holy Land.” Natl. Geog. Mag. 98 
(D ’50) 707-47. Impressions of a visit to 
Arab Palestine and Israel. Beautifully 
illustrated. 

See also: 4056. 


HISTORY AND POLITICS 
(Ancient, medieval) 


4053 AKTEPE, M. MUNIR. “Cimbi, the first 
castle in Rumelia conquered by the Otto- 
mans.” (in Turkish) Tarih Dergisi (Is- 
tanbul) 1 (1950) 283-307. An attempt to 
establish the correct name and exact loca- 
tion of this castle which played an im- 
portant role in history. 


ANDREASYAN, HRAND D. “The Arme- 
nian sources on Turkish history.” (in 
Turkish) Tarih Dergisi 1 (1950) 401-38. 
Continuation of a series. Cf. no. 3463. 

ASIN, JAIME OLIVER. “Novedades sobre 
la batalla IHamada de al-Zallaqa (1086 
A.D.). Il. El lugar de la batalla de Za- 
laca-Sacralias.” Amndalus (Madrid) 15 
(1950) 135-55. 

BABINGER, FRANZ. “Kavalla (Anato- 
lien).” Islam (Berlin) 29 (1950) 301-2. A 
note on historical geography, the fortress 
Kevele. 

BABINGER, FRANZ. “Mehmed’s II, des 
eroberers, geburtstag.” Oriens 2 (1949) 1-5. 
The author discusses the dates mentioned 
in the various sources for the birthday of 
the Ottoman sultan Mehmed II and decides 
upon March 30, 1432 (27 Rajab 835). 

BABINGER, FRANZ. “Von Amurath zu 
Amurath. Vor- und nachspiel der schlacht 
bei Varna (1444).” Oriens 3 (1950) 229- 
65. The article, based on a variety of 
sources, gives a new interpretation of 
Ottoman history from 1443 until Murad’s 
death in 1451. Special attention is paid to 
contacts with European countries and to 
the relations between Murad II and his 
son and successor Mehmed II. 

GABRIELI, FRANCESCO. “Arabi di Sicilia 
e Arabi di Spagna.” Andalus 15 (1950) 27- 
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45. Arab Sicily, said Ibn Jubayr, was the 
“daughter of Andalusia.” An evaluation 
of the work of Amari. 

GOITEIN, 8S. D. “A document from the 
African harbor of Aydhab.” (in Hebrew) 
Tarbits (Jerusalem) 21 (Jl ’50) 185-91. 
A 1ath century text on a curious clash be- 
tween a Jewish merchant and a slave of 
the head of Egypt’s Jewry. 

HINZ, WALTHER. “Steuerinschriften aus 
dem mittelalterlichen Vorderen Orient.” 
Belleten (Istanbul) 13 (1949) 745-69. 
Translation of and commentary on 6 tax 
inscriptions on medieval buildings in Ana- 
tolia, Iraq, and Iran. 

HINZ, WALTHER. “Das steuerwesen Ost- 
anatoliens im 15. und 16. jahrhundert.” 
Z.D.M.G. (Wiesbaden) 100 (1950) 177- 
201. Uzun-Hasan (1453-78), chieftain of 
the White Sheep Turkomans, codified re- 
gulations on taxation and for many years 
thereafter his measures were cited as 
precedents. 

HOENERBACH, WILHELM. “Zur heeres- 
verwaltung der ‘Abbasiden.” Islam (Ber- 
lin) 29 (1950) 257-90. Based on the Diwdn 
al-jaysh section in a treatise by Abi al- 
Faraj Qudamah (roth cent. A.D.). 

HOFFMANN, HELMUT. “Die Qarluq in 
der tibetischen literatur.” Oriens 3 (1950) 
190-208. Medieval Tibetan literary sources 
on the Qarluq, a Turkic people in Cen- 
tral Asia. 

KISSLING, HANS JOACHIM. “Das Mena- 
qibname Scheich Bedr ed-Din’s, des sohnes 
des richters von Samarna.” Z.D.M.G. 100 
(1950) 112-76. Analysis and exposition of 
a book in verse about the famous judge 
turned revolutionary, by his grandson 
(written in 1460/1). 

KOPRULU, M. FUAD. “On Turkish ono- 
matology.” (in Turkish) Tarih Dergisi 1 
(1950) 221-36. After dwelling on the im- 
portance of the auxiliary historical disci- 
plines in general and on the exact deter- 
mination of historical names in particular, 
the author discusses the names of two 
important medieval Turkish rulers, Ku- 
talmis, the ancestor of the Anatolian 
Seljuq dynasty, and Iltutmis of Delhi. 


4067 LEVI PROVENGAL, E. and GARCIA GO- 


MEZ, E. “Novedades sobre la batalla 
llamada de al-Zallaqa (1086). I. Una 
version oficial de la batalla.” Andalus 15 
(1950) 111-35. Text and translation of 
an account sent to Africa by order of the 
Almoravid victor. 


4068 LICHTENSTADTER, ILSE. “From particu- 


larism to unity: race, nationality, and 
minorities in the early Islamic empire.” 
Islamic Culture (Hyderabad) 23 (O ’49) 
251-80. Discusses, with plentiful citation 
from Arabic sources, the super-tribal in- 


stitutions of pre-Islamic Arabia, the de- 
velopment of the ummah (community) idea 
in Mohammed’s mind and, rather briefly, 
the treatment of non-Arabs and non- 
Muslims in Umayyad and Abbasid times. 

SALINGER, GERARD. “Was the futuwwah 
an oriental form of chivalry?” Proceedings 
of Amer. Philosophical Soc. (Philadelphia) 
94 (1950) 481-93. After surveying the 
available literature, the author concludes 
that the medieval Muslim world experi- 
enced nothing comparable to or derived 
from the chivalry of the European Middle 
Ages. 

PIETROVSKI, B. B. “Concerning the origin 
of the Armenian Nation.” Armenian Af. 
(New York) 1 (Fall ’50) 287-92. A trans- 
lation from the Russian of the author’s oc- 
casionally novel views. 

PRITSAK, OMELJAN. “Karachanidische 
streitfragen 1-4.” Oriens 3 (1950) 209-28. 
The author seeks to establish the obscure 
genealogy and chronology of some mem- 
bers of the Qarakhanid dynasty on the 
basis of coins and historical materials. 

ROSENTHAL, FRANZ. “The author of the 
Gurar as-Siyar.” J. Amer. Orient. Soc. 70 
(JI-S ’50) 181-2. Cites some evidence to 
support the belief that the famous scholar 
Abi Mansir al-Tha‘alibi was the author 
of the Gurar, a valuable 11th cent. A.D. 
historical treatise. 

TAESCHNER, FRANZ. “Eine ausgabe von 
Neschri’s altosmanischer chronik.” Islam 
29 (1950) 307-17. Extensive review of the 
1949 edition by F. R. Unat and M. A. 
Koéymen. 

See also: 4080. 


HISTORY AND POLITICS 
(Modern) 


4074 P., M. “The expulsion of the Turkish mi- 
nority from Bulgaria.” World Today 7 
(Ja ’51) 30-6. An extremely interesting 
account of the group that was always 
considered to be Bulgaria’s “model mi- 
nority.” Some useful insights into Soviet 
policy in Eastern Europe. 

4075 ASHKENAZI, TOUVIA. “Oil and _ politics 
in the Middle East. New Palestine (New 
York) 41 (F ’51) 5-6. Russia’s need for 
oil in the event that she contemplates a 
major war makes an invasion of the area 
inevitable. 

4076 BAYSUN, M. CAVID. “On the historian 
‘Ali’s Mevd’id iin-nefd’is fi kavd‘id il- 
mecalis.” (in Turkish) Tarih Dergisi 1 
(1950) 389-400. The Mewd’id, written ap- 
parently in 1600, is an invaluable source 
for the life and manners in the Ottoman 
Empire toward the end of the 16th cent. In 
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addition, it contains the author’s auto- 
biography. 


3077 BEE, JOHN M. “The Sudanese do not want 


Egyptian rule.” Gt. Brit. and East 67 (Ja 
’51) 23. The continuing growth of Egypt's 
population has been a major prod to its 
demands for unity of the Nile Valley. 


yo78 DEIGHTON, H. S. “Britain, Egypt, and the 


Middle East.” World Rev. (London) 23 
(Ja ’51) 15-9. Even if Britain were to dis- 
play more tact in its relations with Egypt 
and make ample concessions, two obstacles 
make impossible any settlement as satis- 
factory as that made with Indian na- 
tionalism: one is the Sudan, the other the 
tacit encouragement of the present reac- 
tionary government because of the Western 
need for peace in the area. 


yo79 ELLIS, ELLEN DEBORAH. “Turkey looks 


toward the West.” Current Hist. 19 (N 
*50) 282-6. By a variety of measures taken 
on both the domestic and the international 
scene, Turkey has shown herself resolutely 
committed to the progressive development 
of democratic institutions and procedures. 


4yo80 FEKETE, L. “Ottoman Turks and Hun- 


garians 1366-1699.” (in Turkish) Belleten 
13 (O ’49) 663-744. Translated into 
Turkish by Sadrettin Karatay from the 
author’s Hungarian text, this article is a 
contribution to T. Halasi Kun’s Turks and 
Hungarians. Based on original and partly 
unpublished sources, it outlines the mili- 
tary, political, commercial, and cultural re- 
lations between the two peoples during the 
period indicated. 


KEARNEY, VINCENT. “The Middle East: 


next hot spot?” America (New York) 84 
(D 16, ’50) 330-2. The Middle East’s key 
strategic position plus its oil reserves pre- 
clude the possibility of the area’s remain- 
ing neutral in the event of war, which 
may well break out as a result of a Rus- 
sian act of aggression there. 


4082 KOPRULU, ORHAN F. “The importance of 


a book on astrology as a historical source.” 
(in Turkish) Tarih Dergisi 1 (1950) 309- 
24. The work of an early 18th cent. court 
astrologer who records contemporary 
events as well as anecdotes concerning 
statesmen of his time. 


SCHWARTZ, SHULAMITH. “Israel’s Arabs 


discuss themselves.” Jewish Frontier (New 
York) 17 (D ’so) 13-4. Al-Yawm, the 
Jaffa daily, is the mouthpiece of the Is- 
raeli Arabs and gives them “what seems 
to be an uncensored opportunity to express 
their views.” Recent issues carried an in- 
teresting panel discussion of their status, 
a summary of which is given in this ar- 
ticle. 


4084 SPULER, BERTOLD. “Die lage der Mus- 


lime in Russland seit 1942.” Islam 29 


(1950) 296-300. There may have been a 
relaxation of anti-religious policy, but by 
1947 the old pressure was renewed. 


TELLER, J. L. “Israel and the Arabs.” 


Jewish Frontier 17 (D ’50) 9-12. “Israel’s 
example will no doubt give positive direc- 
tion to Arab nationalism, but this does 
not mean that the new constructive move- 
ment will be any less hostile to Israel than 
its predecessor.” 


WEIL, GOTTHOLD. “Arnold Toynbee’s 


conception of the future of Islam.” Middle 
East. Aff. (New York) 2 (Ja ’51) 3-17. 
A brilliant critique. Toynbee views Islam 
as a “higher religion” but one destined 
to play a minor, though useful, role in 
the future since it no longer possesses 
creative forces. 


WEINBERGER, SIEGBERT J. “The Suez 


Canel in Anglo-Egyptian relations.” Mid- 
dle East. Aff. 1 (D ’50) 347-56. Even a 
hasty glance at the history of these rela- 
tions shows that strategic considerations 
have always weighed very heavily with 
the British. The Canal’s present role in 
Empire defense plans is obscure because 
of its great vulnerability. 


WILLIAMS, KENNETH. “British policy in 


the Middle East.” Fortnightly 1009 (Ja’51) 
19-23. Recommends that Britain work for 
a genuine federation of Arab countries, 
beginning with Iraq, Syria, and Jordan. 
While Mr. Williams mentions the ob- 
stacles, he fails to offer any practical sug- 
gestions as to how to overcome them. 


YIN’AM, 8S. “Crisis in Syria.” Middle East 


Aff. 1 (N ’50) 311-5. Crisis and instability 
are inherent in the present distribution of 
power in the country. There can be no 
tranquillity until army influence over na- 
tional policies is eliminated or diminished 
and agitation for unification with Iraq or 
Jordan brought to a halt. 


See also: 4092, 4096, 4134, 4146. 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


(General, finance, commerce, agriculture, na- 
tural resources, labor, transportation, 


and communications) 


4090 BONNE, ALFRED. “Land and population in 


in the Middle East.” Middle East J. 5 (Ja 
51) 39-56. Land resources, with the pos- 
sible exception of Egypt, are adequate to 
care for forseeable increase of population. 
The problem to be faced is rather political 
and social. 


CORNISH, R. G. “Will the Yemen be 


opened to commerce?” Gt. Brit. and East 
67 (Ja ’51) 24. Considers the Imam’s re- 
luctance — based on fear of exposing his 
people to new ideas —a formidable block 
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to any significant trade expansion in the 
near future. 

4092 HOSKINS, HALFORD L. “Needed: a stra- 
tegy for oil.” For. Aff. 29 (Ja 's51) 229-37. 
Concludes that U.S. and world security 
demands that everything be done to pre- 
vent the Middle East oil fields from fall- 
ing into Soviet hands. American oil should 
be stockpiled by being kept in the ground 
and the oil thus impounded replaced with 
imports from the Middle East. 

4093 KERWIN, ROBERT W. “Private enterprise 
in Turkish industrial development.” Mid- 
dle East J. 5 (Ja ’51) 21-38. Analysis of 
problems the Democrat regime will face 
in carrying out its declared policy of pro- 
moting private enterprise in Turkey. 

4094 AL-SANUSI, AHMAD TAHA. “Economic 
resources of Hadramaut.” (in Arabic) al- 
Kitab (Cairo) 5 (N ’50) 823-7. Mineral 
deposits: gold, coal, salt. Oil was recently 
found in Shabwa. 

4095 TANNOUS, AFIF I. “Land reform: key to 
the development and stability of the Arab 
world.” Middle East J. 5 (Ja ’51) 1-20. 
If the United States aims to develop the 
Arab countries economically it must lend 
every possible support to efforts at land 
reform. 


SOCIAL CONDITIONS 


(General, education, population and ethnology, 
medicine and public health, religion, law) 


4096 _B., J. H. D. “Oil and Bahrain.” World To- 
day 7 (F ’51) 76-83. A study of the im- 
pact of oil exploitation on the moral and 
cultural development of the Bahrainis. 

4097 ANDERSON, J. N. D. “Developments in 
shari‘a law, Il.” Muslim World 41 (Ja’s51) 
34-48. Practical details on the competence 
of Muslim law courts, their organization 
by school and grade, and rules of pro- 
cedure. 

4098 ARBERRY, A. J. “The biography of Shaikh 
Abii Ishaq al-Kazarini.” Oriens 3 (1950) 
163-82. Comparison of two Persian biog- 
graphies of the famous mystic, one (Mah- 
mid b. ‘Uthman’s Firdaus al-murshidiyah 
fi asraér al-samadiyah) published by Fritz 
Meier (Leipzig 1948), the other (Raja’ 
M. b. ‘Abd al-Rahmin b. ‘Abd al-Rahim 
al-Kazarini’s Marsad al-ahrar ild siyar 
al-murshid al-abrdr) a ms. in the Chester 
Beatty library, both based on the same lost 
Arabic work. 
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CHERTOFF, MORDECAI S. “The Arabs 
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GINZBURG, V. V. “The Tajiks in the foot- 
hills.” (in Russian) Akad. Nauk, Sbornik 
Muzeya Antropologii i Etnografii (Lenin- 
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OZDIL, ILHAN. “Education in Turkey.” 
Middle East Aff. 1 (O’s0). A helpful sur- 
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key during the past 25 years to equip 
its people educationally for 20th century 
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RENTZ, GEORGE. “Notes on Dickson’s The 
Arab of the Desert.” Muslim World 41 
(Ja ’51) 49-64. Dickson’s book is subjected 
to detailed constructive criticism on, inter 
alia, inaccuracies on some of the major 
tribes, poor reproduction of Bedouin speech, 
and the low quality of the maps. 

RICARD, ROBERT. “Pedro de la Concep- 
cién, martyr 4 Alger (1667).” Andalus 15 
(1950) 65-7. Seeks to trace the moral fac- 
tors that impelled the Franciscan to urge 
a mosque gathering to embrace Christ and 
to suffer death as a consequence. 

ROBSON, JAMES. “Tradition, the second 
foundation of Islam.” Muslim World 41 
(Ja ’51) 22-33. An introduction to the 
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Oriente Mod. 30 (Ap-Je ’50) 96-9. Ana- 
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expenditure in 1948 was allotted for this 
purpose). 
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Shirin’.” (in Turkish) Tarih Dergisi 1 
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ADAMIAN, A. and BEZNUNI, V. “Book 
publication in Armenia.” Armenian Af. 
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400 years (3,719 titles published in the 
Armenian language throughout the world 
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ANHEGGER, ROBERT. “Za’ifi, a 16th cen- 
tury poet.” (in Turkish) Tiirk Dili ve 
Edebiyati Dergisi 4 (1950) 133-66. Ex- 
tracts from an unusual autobiographical 
poem of this author throw interesting light 
on the varied activities of a typical 16th 
century Ottoman intellectual. 

DELLA VIDA, G. L. “Two fragments of 
Galen in Arabic translation.” J. Amer. 
Orient. Soc. 70 (J\-S ’50) 182-7. An analy- 
sis of some Arabic texts that preserve 
otherwise lost statements about the Chris- 
tians by the celebrated physician and 
philosopher. 

ERGIN, MUHARREM. “Some Turkish 
manuscripts in the libraries of Bursa.” (in 
Turkish) Tirk Dili ve Edebiyat: Dergisi 
4 (1950) 107-32. Description of 32 Mss. 
belonging to the public libraries of Bursa. 
These deal with religion, medicine, and 
other topics, selected as being of interest 
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dialects. ss 

GHADBAN, ‘ADIL. “The Arabic press at 
midcentury.” (in Arabic) al-Kitab 5 (N 
’50) 771-5. Discusses al-Zuhir, published 
by Antin Pasha al-Jumayyil. 

HOERNERBACH, W. and RITTER, H. 
“Neue materialien zum zacal, I. Ibn Quz- 
man.” Oriens 3 (1950) 266-315. A sum- 
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“vulgar” Arabic poetry prefaces an edi- 
tion and translation of 50 poems of the 
type called zajal of Ibn Quzman of Cor- 
dova (died 555 A.H.). 

AL-KAYALI, SAMI. “Al-Sanawbari.” (in 
Arabic) al-Kitdb 5 (N ’50) 782-7. On the 
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al-Dawlah (10th cent., A.D.). 
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SINOR, D. “Some remarks on an epopee of 
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cal traditions. 

STERN, S. M. “Muhammad ibn ‘Ubiada al- 
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